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A shirt of English Viyella. 
makes the Angler Compleat 


AMERICAN anglers have fallen hook, line and leader for Viyella, 
the outdoor Englishman’s favorite shirt for generations. 

There are lots of good reasons why this famous English fabric 
appeals especially to sportsmen. 

Viyella (rhymes with hi-fella) is an incredibly soft and light 
Hannel. It is woven in England from a mixture yarn of lamb’s 
wool and long-staple Egyptian cotton. Decades of weather 
and washing won't shrink or fade it. And no other shirting can 
vie with Viyella for warmth without bulk or weight. 

Hathaway, those great and famous shirtmakers, give Viyella 
the superb tailoring it deserves. Cast an eye at the angler below. 
Notice the roomy cut of his shirt. Note how precisely the 
pattern is matched on collar points and pockets. 

Viyella shirts by Hathaway come in a thundering range of 
authentic tartans, well-bred checks and ‘Tattersalls, subtle 
marls and solid colors; from $13.50 to $17.50. For the name of 
your nearest store, write C. F. Hathaway, Waterville, Maine. 


In New York, telephone MU 9-4157. 
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The old and the new 


will delight you in 
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History has left untold famous landmarks in 
Germany, where reverence for tradition equals 
the surging spirit of progress. 

The patina of age and the vigor of youth 
blend into a pattern of vivid contrasts: moated 
castles and air-conditioned hotels . . cobble- 
stone streets and multi-lane super highways... 
medieval hamlets and streamlined cities. 


You'll find the tempo of life most appealing 


GERMAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 
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in Germany. You'll enjoy the delicious food 
prepared by unhurried chefs, the noble wines 
grown with loving care, the swift, gracious 
service... the everyday contact with friendly 
people. And you'll like the wonderful bargains— 
prices are lower than in almost any other place. 

Let your travel agent arrange your trip— 
for information and illustrated booklets apply 
to Dept. R-1, Box 259, Grand Central Station, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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and the Bahamas 


island home of your dreams 


If you’re dreaming of an island home, you'll find no better place in the world to make 


-your dreams come true than in the fabulous Bahamas. In cosmopolitan Nassau 


you'll enjoy luxury and gay society. Among the serene and picturesque Out Islands 


you'll discover high adventure off the beaten track. It’s the world’s finest 


year-round vacationland . . . for a week-end. . 


. a vacation ... or a lifetime. 


You will be impressed, too, by the practical aspects of living in the Bahamas, 


especially the highly advantageous tax situation. 


6 Convenient Gateways (Only an hour by air, overnight by sea, from Florida) 


MIAMI 


FORT LAUDERDALE 
NEW YORK (/ 


lir MONTREAL 
Consult your Travel Agent 


NASSAU, BAHAMAS, 


Bay Street, Nassau, Bahamas 
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JANUARY COVER. The European travel posters on our cover are prime examples of 
how to combine art and enticement in one colorful swoop. Toulouse-Lautrec focused at- 
tention on poster art with his famous theatrical posters and in Europe especially this 
medium has attracted fine artists. Our purpose with this cover—to give you a hint of the 
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Join the thousands of smart vacationers in lovely San Diego, California 
this winter. Enjoy wonderful sailing, world-famous fishing, winter and 
summer outdoor sports. See magnificent Mt. Palomar Observatory, 
charming Old California Missions, unequalled scenic splendor from 
the blue Pacific to inland mountains to fabulous desert resorts. Visit 
renowned La Jolla, Coronado and fascinating Old Mexico just 30 min- 
utes away for Jai Alai and horse and dog racing in a colorful foreign 
country. 

See it all pictured in our glorious free folder—and head for beautiful, 
balmy, smog-free San Diego, America’s only International Playground, 
this winter. 
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LETTERS 


Arkansas 


On behalf of every citizen of our 
state, I thank Mr. Clyde Brion Davis 
for the excellent story of our beloved 
old Arkansas (Arkansas, November 
Ho.ipay), which so often has been de- 
rided, ridiculed and damned to the 
eternal bow-wows because—well just 
because it is “Arkansaw.”’ We a clad 
to have had him as a guest and hope he 


will return. WILLIAM S. NORMAN 


Little Rock, Ark. 


Heartiest thanks and congratulations 
for a splendid job on Arkansas. | had 
heard rumors that such an article was 
going to appear, and had been keeping 
my fingers crossed. | have now un- 
crossed my fingers, and salute both 
Mr. Davis and HOLIDAY. 

C. ARMITAGE HARPER 
Little Rock, Ark. 


English Conversation 

A delightful article, Mr. Cary’s 
(Party of One, November HOLIDAY). 
Before going abroad I'd been warned, 
“‘Never start a conversation with an 
Englishman,” and so I never did—be- 
cause they always started one with me! 
On the train to Edinburgh, a stolid- 
looking businessman immediately of- 
fered me some magazines, an old man 
who had spent sixty years in the coal 
mines spoke with quiet pride of Labor’s 
achievements, and a woman in a smart 
Irish tweed suit exchanged fashion 
notes until the old man left, at which 
time she inveighed bitterly against 
Labor and gave restrained thanks for 
Churchill. 

“But you didn’t meet a typical Eng- 
lishman,”’ another passenger told me 
with a twinkle. “‘He’s that chap you 
always see buried in his newspaper and 
he doesn’t talk to anyone, not even his 
wife.” CAROL R. HARTMANN 

New York 


November Pleasure 


I cannot resist telling you how much 
I enjoyed your November HO ipay. 
Seldom have I drawn greater pleasure— 
aesthetic, intellectual and sentimental— 

from a single issue of any magazine. 
M. T. HARVEY 
New York 

Cheerful Praise 

Many thanks for the article New 
York’s Beloved City Center (November 
HoLipay). This is indeed a great or- 


ganization embellished with a lot of 


grand talent. Cheers to Ho.ipay for 
once again giving praise where praise 
is deserved. wes, RONALD R. L. THEILE 

Reading, Ohio 


Good Luck to Nancy 
American Girl in Paris (Part Il) in 
your November issue, is a poignant 


story. I'm wishing Nancy the best of 


luck if she marries her artist friend, but 
it isn’t necessary to cross the ocean 
to declare one’s independence of social 
strictures. This country needs people 
like Nancy to make art and philosophy 
and knowledge and reason more re- 
spected, and more respectable. I spent 


a wonderful year in Europe, but found 
that in spite of everything I’m still an 


American. CARTER JEFFERSON 
Dallas, Tex. 


Sharp Report 

Alfred Bester’s Inside TV, October 
HOLIDAY, is unquestionably the sharp- 
est and most revealing account of back- 
stage television that I have ever had 
the pleasure to read. I know because for 
several years I was in the business and 
won my ulcer as a writer, director, 
producer and agency account man. 
I hope everybody I know will read 
Bester’s painfully accurate report. I’m 
sure they will understand why I am 

now selling real estate in Colorado. 
BOB SWYSGOOD 
Arvada, Col. 


Misplaced Swan Boats 


Mr. Brebner seems a bit mixed in his 
Boston article (Thrift Tour—Boston, 
October HOLIDAY). The swan boats 
glide in an artificial pool in our public 
Garden [not the Frog Pond as author 
Brebner said.]. The Frog Pond was and 
is, and I hope always will be, in our 
Common. 

The swan boats reflect the Wag- 
nerian impact on old Boston. My 
mother used to tell me that when the 
Boston City Council discussed what 
to have on the new pool in the Garden, 
gondolas were considered and there 
was much talk about sending them over 
from Venice. One Councilman, appre- 
hensive of expenses, finally arose and 
asked why the heck a male and female 
gondola were not imported and then let 
nature take its course! 

MRS. WINIFRED L, HOLMAN 
Lexington, Mass. 


@ Says author Brebner: “Appar- 
ently I have been wandering around 
Boston for the past ten years in 
blissful ignorance of the nomencla- 
ture of the ponds in this city. I have 
always known the pond in the 
Gardens as the Frog Pond and so do 
a good many other people of my 
acquaintance. Sorry.’’—Ed. 


Armchair Explorer 

Now in my seventy-sixth year, I am 
a bragger. Red Smith says, “It is well 
known that the older a man grows, the 
faster he could run as a boy.”’ That’s 
me all over. I like to brag about all the 
countries I have helped to explore for 
the last fifty years. I’ve been with the 
first to cross the deserts, climb the 
mountains, been to the depths of the 
oceans, seen the heights of the skies in 
balloons, discovered untold jungles, etc. 

For when I read about these places | 
imagine that I am the writer, or narra- 
tor, thereby receiving much pleasure. 
Many times I brag about them and then 
finish up by saying, “I read all this 
in Houipay.” Take that canoe trip ( The 
White-Water Rivermen, October HO.I- 
DAY). I brought forth my maps and 
traced its length. I still think HOLIDAY 
is worth more than the price one has to 
pay for it. ROY A. SCOVILLE 

Louisville, Ky. 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editors, HOLIpAy, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered. 
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SEE MORE...DO MORE...HAVE MORE FUN! 


THE hertz kort A-Cr Ney! 








The lazy strumming of a guitar...a chuck 


wagon...the good aroma of coffee on an 






open fire. This is western life as you dream of 






it in the wide open spaces near Phoenix, Arizona. 














The famous Kona Kai Club, on Shelter Island in the bay of San Diego, California, where even the name has the musical 
sound of romance, and happy guests enjoy all the sports of sun and sea of a South Pacific Island! 


If you yearn for warm, sun-filled days of fun and relaxation . . . now is the time to 
rent a clean new Hertz car... and drive it leisurely to your favorite 
vacationland. You'll see more ... and you'll have much more fun, too... ina 
car as private as your own. If you travel by train or plane... simply rent a 
Hertz car on arrival. The rental rate is quite reasonable. For example, you can rent 
a new Ford or other fine car in San Diego, California . . . drive it 
200 miles in one week as your very own. . . and the cost is only $51.00... or $10.20 
per person if five ride! (Convertible rates slightly higher. Rates vary 
slightly in different sections of the country.) And remember—Hertz furnishes all 
gasoline, oil... and insurance for the entire rental period—at no extra cost! 


HERTZ SERVICE: What it and how 00 get tt... 


At the famous Ringling Brothers Museum of Art 
in Sarasota, Florida—a building of great beauty 
—visitors thrill at the grand collection of nearly 
450 original paintings by European masters of 
the last four hundred years. 


: Simply look in your telephone directory under “H" for your 
nearest Hertz office. Show your driver's license and proper 
identification at the office and off you go in a car as private as 
your own... for an hour, day, week, as long as you want. It's 
as easy as A. B. C.! 

For the entire rental period, Hertz furnishes all gasoline, oil 
... Public Liability, Property Damage, Fire and Theft Insurance, and 
$100.00 deductible collision protection—at no extra cost! If you 
pay for additional gasoline or oil on your trip, Hertz will reim- 
burse you for the full amount. 

To be sure of a Hertz car locally or in another city, make a 


HERTZ Rent-A-Car SYSTEM 
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reservation in advance. Any Hertz office will make one for you, any- 
where, for any time. Also, any airline or railroad ticket agent 
will make a reservation for you when you reserve your space 
or purchase your ticket. Always insist on Hertz! 

Hertz Rent-A-Car Service is available at nearly 850 offices 
in over 550 cities throughout the world. For your convenience Hertz 
issues Charge Cards to qualified individuals and firms, and honors 
Air Travel and Rail Credit Cards. 

Additional Information—call your nearest Hertz office or— 
write or phone Hertz Rent-A-Car System, Dept. 315, 218 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. Phone: WEbster 9-5165. 


Now serving you in more than 550 cities in the United States, Canada, Alaska, Mexico, Hawaii, New 
Zealand, Cuba, Haiti, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Great Britain, Ireland, France and Switzerland. 















SNOW, SUN and 
DRY COLD AIR 


Come to La Province de Québec for 
your ski vacation. Here you will find 
ideal ski conditions. Slopes for be- 
ginners and experts. Well marked 
trails, numerous ski-tows. And you 
will be welcomed with old fashioned 
French-Canadian hospitality in com- 
tortable, modern inns and Gesele. 


To help plan your ski vacation write today 
for your free copy of SKI IN QUEBEC. 
Address: Provincial Publicity Bureau, Par- 
liament Buildings, Québec City, Canada; 
or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, = 

New York 20, N.Y. 









There’s 
NOTHING 
#) just like an | 


QUALITY TOURS—Thrill to the luxury 
of sailing on one of the great “Queens” 
of the Atlantic—the Queen Mary or 
the Queen Elizabeth . . . see the high- 
lights of seven fascinating countries . . . 
stay at first class hotels . . . travel on 
trains, steamers, motor 
coaches . . . excellent food . . . ex- 
perienced guides. All-expense. From 
$1597.50 


first class 


POPULAR TOURS—The all-inclusive 
moderate rates will surprise you, when 
you consider that your round-trip 
trans-Atlantic crossing will be aboard 
the popular Holland-America Liners. 
You visit 7 European countries. 
Sailings in Spring and Summer. 
Write for details. 
ASK MR. FOSTER TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 


Offices in Principal Cities, U. S. and Canada 
Suite 1801, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 











by Clifton Fadiman 


Say what you will of our manners, 
surely our essays grow less familiar. 
With such masters as E. B. White, 
Christopher Morley, Bernard De 
Voto and John Mason Brown exert- 
ing their delaying action, the eclipse 
of the familiar essay will be slow. 
Nonetheless it is setting to the 
horizon, along with its whole con- 
stellation: formal manners, apt quo- 
tation, Greek and Latin, clear 
speech, conversation, the gentle- 
man’s library, the gentleman’s in- 
come, the gentleman. 

Some months ago over in London 
Sir Harold Nicolson held a pocket 
mirror to the mouth of that fabulous 
invalid, the novel, and pronounced 
it moribund. It can flourish, he 
thinks, only in an age of settled 
social relations governed by agreed- 
upon conventions. A society ruled, 
like ours, by a kind of universal un- 
certainty principle cannot, he be- 
lieves, nourish great fiction. 

Busy as I am holding the hand of 
one of my own patients, I would not 
for the world deprive Sir Harold of 
his. Yet I should have thought that 
the novel, sly as Proteus and as 
quick to alter, might make itself at 
home even in our house of chaos. To 
my mind Fielding’s Tom Jones and 
Faulkner’s A Fable have in common 
only the fact that both tell some sort 
of story about imaginary persons. 
(This is no less true of a good solid 
nightmare.) Yet A Fable is as much 
entitled to call itself a novel as is 
Tom Jones. Furthermore Mr. Faulk- 
ner’s reputation stands higher than 
Fielding’s ever did. He is currently 
pleasing tens of thousands of 
Champollions eager to decipher his 
latest Rosetta Stone. 

No, the novel may be suffering 
from fits, jaundice and Cheyne- 
Stokes respiration, but I believe it 
will live. The patient Sir Harold 
should look for on tomorrow’s 
obituary page is not the novel but 
the familiar essay. It is the familiar 
essay that is being starved by our 
time. On what is it nourished? The 
vitamin essential to it is the reader’s 
willingness to hold casual ideas in 
suspension. In an age of order that 
vitamin abounds. But hardly in our 
age of anxiety. 

Explaining the decline of the 
familiar essay is one of the few 
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PARTY OF ONE 


Will Marilyn Monroe and Senator McCarthy finally kill off that old literary form, the familiar essay? 


pleasures now available to the 
familiar essayist. One will blame the 
creeping politicalization of man, and 
it is true that different bloods course 
through the veins of the political 
animal and the polite essayist. An- 
other will heave his half-brick at the 
big, black giant, Science, seeing in 
him the foe of the personal and the 
informal. The critic David Daiches 
points out that “there are too few 
people who know enough about 
enough matters to afford an audi- 
ence for the attractive discussion 
which is expert without being spe- 
cialized.”” Here the guilt is placed 
not so much on the shortcomings of 
our education as on the wildfire 
spread of our knowledge. There is 
something to the notion that the in- 


it is more than entertainment. It was 
invented to seduce the reader into 
mental play during those intervals 
in which his mind prefers to hover 
like Mahomet’s coffin between the 
purposive and the passive. 

With the death of that kind of 
mind the familiar essay will die too. 
As the areas of both the purposive 
and the passive enlarge, the familiar 
essay’s plot of ground narrows. It 
offers little to us when, hot for cer- 
tainties, we read to improve our- 
selves, or compete with our neigh- 
bors, or bring ourselves up-to-date. 
And it offers even less when, swing- 
ing toward passivity, we cast about 
for the soft ottomans of print, find- 
ing them in the comics and the pic- 
ture magazines. Being neither quite 





A contrast of eras: Montaigne’s queerly shaped mind is a private 
pleasure; Monroe’s superbly shaped torso, a public astonishment. 


timate discourse, bright with its 
thousand flowers of allusion, grows 
more richly in the climate of omne 
scibile, or at least of one in which 
many people all know the same 
things. In the country of the special- 
ist the merely educated man is lost. 

The world of the personal essay is 
small. It has its own limits. They re- 
semble neither the hard bounds of 
that vaster world in which all the 
answers are given, nor the blurred 
ones of that equally vast world in 
which no questions are asked. The 
familiar essay is not argument and 
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useful nor quite trivial the familiar 
essay ends by being, like all outmoded 
reminders of a vaguely recalled lost 

paradise, somehow exasperating. 
Almost 400 years ago, in 1580, 
Montaigne laid down its pair of 
lenient laws. “‘What do I know?” he 
asked his own skeptic mind, and for 
an answer came up only with “‘It is 
my self I portray.”” The question 
marked out the familiar essay’s 
method, digressive and noncommit- 
ting. The answer marked out its sub- 
ject-matter, the ego of the essayist. 
Continued on Page 106 








You reach Hawaii so easily ...and just as easily, you fall under her spell. Enchanted 
tropic isles blended by ancient legend and alluring beauty into a land of gaiety, 
charm and loveliness. Plan to come in the spring when Hawaii is 
particularly delightful and hotel accommodations are readily 
available. Air and steamship lines from 
Vancouver, Seattle, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles bring the Islands close in time and cost. 
From Honolulu on oauny, short flights take you to the 


other Hawaiian Islands...MAUI, KAUAI, HAWAII. 


HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU 4 1 00- profi 


Surpassing in tropical witchery 


Surprising in moderate cost 





See your Travel Agent for literature 


and information abeut Hewaii 








1954 was the year of a vast and hopeful renaissance 


in American tennis. Here is the exciting story of how thousands 








of teen-age boys, a famous court champion 


and HOLIDAY Magazine all contributed to a great sport 


Revolution on Grass 


merican sports fans are getting used to the 
idea of thinking and reading about tennis 
at Christmastime. Once again, the apex 
of world tennis will come just after Christ- 
mas, when the Challenge Round of the 1954 
Davis Cup competition will be played in Sydney, 
Australia. The Aussies, led by the very young and 
very formidable pair of Lew Hoad and Ken Rose- 
wall, will again be favored to retain the cup which 
they have held for the last four years. It is im- 
possible at this point to speculate on the chances 
of the American squad (which must first get by a 
crack Swedish team) of returning the Davis Cup 
to this country. But even if Tony Trabert and 
U.S. singles champ Vic Seixas should spring an 
upset and reverse last year’s close decision, it will 
still not be the top news of the American tennis 
year. That news was made last summer by a 
singularly mixed bag of enthusiastic tennis play- 
ers and tennis-watchers—eight young American 
players under the age of nineteen; the august U.S. 
Lawn Tennis Association; the former world am- 
ateur and professional champion, Jack Kramer; 
the U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce; and, we 
are happy to say, HOLIDAY Magazine. 

All of these were involved in perhaps the biggest 
tennis renaissance ever known in this country—a 
massive program for junior tennis ranging from 
hundreds of local tournaments which involved 
some 10,000 under-age racket swingers, to a 
month of intensive tournament play and personal 
coaching for the country’s top eight young play- 
ers. At every U.S. tennis gathering from Newport 
to Los Angeles last summer this program was 
Topic A of courtside discussions among players, 
officials and fans. Here’s what happened: 


8 


Last winter, the extremely energetic U.S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce announced plans, at 
HOLIDAY’s suggestion, for its first National Jaycee 
Junior Tennis Tournament, plans which would 
lead to a country-wide junior tennis program, in- 
volving hundreds of small communities. Those 
plans became a reality in the very first year. Last 
spring and early summer, over 400 local tourna- 
ments drew more than 10,000 young contestants; 
the best of them, 2000 players from more than 400 
cities, played in 37 state tourneys, and the cream of 
that group went on to the National Jaycee affair, 
held in Springfield, Ohio, last August 3—8. This 
tournament came right on the heels of the older 
but smaller U.S.L.T.A. National Junior Cham- 
pionships, held this year in Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan. On hand at both Springfield and Kalamazoo 
was Jack Kramer, perhaps the finest American 
tennis player of the last two decades and one of 
the most knowing, respected tennis experts in the 
world today. Kramer watched the young players 
in action and picked, from the stars of the two 
tournaments, eight of the best eighteen-and-under 
players in the country today. He took these eight 
with him on a thirty-day tour of the eastern “Big 
Apple” circuit of top grass-court tournaments. 


Here is Kramer’s squad—eight youngsters who 
are still largely unknown but who may, in a few 
years or even less, develop into world tennis ce- 
lebrities: Arthur Andrews of Iowa City, lowa; 
Donald Dell of Bethesda, Maryland ; Jon Douglas 
of Santa Monica, California; Myron Franks of 
Los Angeles; Mike Green of Miami Beach (win- 
ner of the Jaycee National Junior Tournament); 





Ronald Holmberg, Brooklyn. 


Mike Green, Miami Beach, Fla. 
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Ron Holmberg of Brooklyn; Gerald Moss of 
Modesto, California (winner of the U.S.L.T.A. 
Junior Championship); and Allen Quay of St. 
Petersburg, Florida. (Later Crawford Henry of 
Atlanta and Maxwell Brown of Louisville were 
added to the group.) 

It is almost a certainty that during their month 
with Jack Kramer these young men seldom 
gave more than five minutes’ consecutive thought 
to anything but tennis. In the mornings, they 
played informal tennis against each other and 
under Kramer’s personal tutelage. In the after- 
noons, they played tournament tennis against 
most of the world’s best players in some of the 
world’s oldest and toughest grass-court tourna- 
ments. Off-court, they heard lectures on physical 
conditioning; held whispered discussions about 
tactics and strategy while watching top matches; 
thought, perhaps for the first time, about the ad- 
visability of passing up that extra dessert at meal- 
times; and even made mental notes on the table 
manners and dress expected of tournament play- 
ers. Loaded into two station wagons, the boys cov- 
ered the tournament route from Newport to the 
National Doubles at Longwood to the National 
Singles at Forest Hills, with stopovers at the in- 
ternational matches at the Rockaway Hunt Club, 
on Long Island, and the Germantown Cricket 
Club, in Philadelphia. Since most of the players 
lacked the experience and talent to reach the final 
rounds of the big tournaments, special exhibition 
matches were arranged for them at nearby courts 
late in the weeks of the bigger tourneys. For 
these talented teen-agers, it was an incredibly in- 
tensive and valuable thirty-days’ education. And 
it was, of course, great and good fun. 





Gerald Moss, Modesto, Cal. 


Jon Douglas, Santa Monica. 


Like most educational experiences, this pro- 
gram took planning, imagination, unselfishness 
and financial backing—all in considerable quan- 
tities. Jack Kramer donated all his knowledge, his 
time, and the transportation for the squad. The 
Junior Chamber of Commerce whipped up a huge 
and truly national junior program in quick time 
and with incredible success. HOLIDAY paid all the 
expenses for the Kramer squad (including room 
and board, laundry, tennis balls, incidental ex- 
penses and some handsome blue blazers for the 
youngsters), helped publicize the Jaycee tourna- 
ment, staged a number of lunches and receptions 
for the Kramer squad, and paid the boys’ entry 
fees into the Nationals at Forest Hills. And, per- 
haps most important of all, the U.S.L.T.A. en- 
thusiastically backed the whole undertaking from 
start to finish. It appointed a special committee 
to oversee the program, consisting of Chairman 
Perry T. Jones, former Davis Cup captain Alrick 
H. Man, Jr., present Davis Cup captain Billy 
Talbert, Don Neer, Jaycee’s sports director and 
Bobby Piatt, in charge of the U.S.L.T.A.’s Junior 
Davis Cup program. This group was particularly 
helpful in scheduling the secondary tournaments 
for the boys and in getting the squad members ad- 
mitted as players in the big grass-court tourna- 
ments, many of which had never previously given 
sO many young players a place in their draw. 


What did the youngsters learn? First of all, they 
learned to play on grass—the difficult surface on 
which most of the world’s top matches are con- 
tested. Before the tour, Douglas, Franks, An- 
drews, Green and Quay had never even seen a 
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Tennis stars of tomorrow, and their coaches. Standing, left to right: Olen Parks, 
assistant to Coach Jack Kramer; Myron Franks; Ronald Holmberg; Mike Green; 

Donald Dell, Bethesda, Md.; and Allen Quay, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Kneeling: Jon Douglas; Gerald Moss; Maxwell Brown, Louisville, Ky.; Crawford Henry, 
Atlanta, Ga.: and Arthur Andrews, lowa City. Right: Veteran ace Jack Kramer 


grass court. On court, coach Kramer worked hard 
and long on individual faults and individual! 
strokes, but found that his whole squad shared 
three common faults: |. A lack of a strong second 
serve; 2. A tendency to overplay every ball—a 
universal attempt to return deep and difficult balls 
as winners, close to the net or close to the line; 3. 
Little knowledge of self-pacing—-an urge to race 
for every shot or every lob, no matter what the 
score. Once these weaknesses were pointed out, 
experience learned in tough tournament play 
brought improvement. Perhaps the hardest lesson 
for these still-growing boys to learn was to curb 
their truly Gargantuan appetites. The most popu- 
lar single event of the tour was probably Gene 
Tunney’s lunchtime talk to the squad at Forest 
Hills on conditioning and roadwork. This talk 
was even attended by the Australian players, in- 
cluding Hoad and Rosewall, who were discovered 
listening in the hall and invited in; its impact was 
so strong that the next morning coach Kramer 
was seen doing roadwork, in sweat clothes, 
around the gravel walks of the West Side Tennis 
Club. 

It is still too early to tell which of the group will 
become the best players. Any one of them is young 
enough and good enough to leap suddenly ahead 
of the others and into first-flight play. Ron Holm- 
berg, the youngest boy on the squad, has no limit 
to his future. Jon Douglas, a natural athlete who is 
also an all-state high-school football quarterback 
in California, took quickest to grass and was unde- 
feated in a round-robin played among the squad, 
although he did not play Moss. Gerry Moss and 
Mike Green have fine tournament records. There 
were two extremely encouraging developments: 


after a month of tournament play, all seven boys 
who entered the National Singles at Forest Hills 
succeeded in winning their first-round matches; 
Moss and Green reached the third round. And in 
an informal match played on the West Coast after 
the tour, the American juniors beat the very best 
Australian juniors, three matches to two. With 
this background, it was no surprise last October 
when the U.S.L.T.A. announced that it had in- 
vited Gerry Moss and Mike Green to accompany 
our Davis Cup Squad to Australia, where they 
would gain more top tournament experience 


The aim of the whole U.S.L.T.A.-Jaycee- 
Kramer-HOLIDAY program is not, however, to 
win back the Davis Cup this year, or even pri- 
marily to win the Davis Cup in the future. The 
real aim, of course, is to have more American 
boys many, many more—playing tennis, simply 
because tennis is a great game. But winning back 
the Davis Cup is not so important to the United 
States that we will take dozens of boys out of 
school and college (as Australia has done) and 
teach them nothing but tennis. This point was 
made again and again by Jack Kramer to the 
eight boys he was training so intensively last sum- 
mer 

It was perhaps best phrased by Col 
H. Bishop, president of the U.S.L.T.A., who told 
the squad: “‘Never get the idea that tennis is the 
most important thing in your life. There are other, 
more vital obligations to yourself, your family 
and your country. Maybe tennis will be the third 
or fourth biggest thing you can do, but it should 
never be the first!” THE END 


James 











This woman is a sailor 


This charming sailor wouldn’t know a square-knot from a 
bowline and to her a “sharp watch” is a smart piece of jewelry 
that ticks. But it takes sailors of every specialty to run the great 
sunliner Constitution and Ruth Gallo is tops in her field. She's 
the ship's Social Directress, and it’s her job to see that everybody's 
happy. A specialist in the “Boy meet Girl” department, this gay 
match-maker has more than one happy marriage to her credit. 














AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 


THE SUNLANE TO EUROPE | 'NOEPENDENCE + CONSTITUTION 


BRALTAR, CANNES, GENOA, NAPLES 


HOLIDAY 


It’s her delight to organize costume balls, children’s parties, 
talent shows, cocktail parties or anything else you want. Does 
she make the Constitution a happy place to be? Well, every year 
guests return again and again, and many make round trips with- 
out getting off the ship. 

It’s sailors like Ruth who have earned the Constitution and 
Independence that highest seagoing accolade . . . “Happy Ships.” 
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KUROPE 1955 


t is not quite true that travel to Europe these days is just as easy 
as crossing the street, although Eugene Hart, an eleven-year-old 
Brooklyn adventurer, might argue the point. He made a stow- 
away passage to Southampton and Cherbourg on a budget of 
seventeen cents. This was hardly typical of the approximately 
456,000 tourists who moved from the United States to the Con- 
tinent last season, but it is completely in character with the surging de- 
sire of more Americans than ever to know, understand and visit their 
parental nations. And it is completely apropos of the desire of Europeans 
and the various carrier services, both foreign and domestic, to make 
travel abroad both as “easy as crossing the street” and relatively inex- 
pensive. In any case it was a great 1954 season, particularly for Spaniards, 
who saw an influx of 200,000 American guests, due to the prolonged 
rains of the northern countries. It was equally great in another sense for 
two lovers from Texas, one of whom hired and flew a small plane under 
the bridges of London’s Thames to woo, with his winged valentine, a 
fellow tourist. The 1955 tide of visitors augurs equally well, with more 
people than ever conscious of the fact that European travel is today an 
excitement in any season, and also with more Continental hosts better 


equipped and better prepared to serve them. With this in mind, HOLIDAY 


presents its second annual European Travel Issue—a first-of-the-year 


expansion of the same distinguished Continental coverage which marks 
every issue of HOLIDAY, and one equally distinguished, as usual, by 
the finest literary interpreters of European mores, manners, rewards 

to set your winter mood toward an awareness of warmer weather and to 
help you start planning that forthcoming European trip. Bon voyage ! 


THE EDITORS 





In every mans heart there's a 








Ind now you can go— 
anywhere—on the new, original 
Pan Am “Pay-Later” Plan 


Wherever the secret place is that has long whispered 
to your heart, you can visit it now. For Pan 
American World Airways has removed the last 
two barriers that kept you and your “secret place” 
apart—(1) it took TOO LONG to get there, (2) and 
it took TOO MUCH CASH to go. 


There’s no more “TOO LONG”! No city in 
Europe, for example, is more than overnight by the 
big, new Flying Clippers*. And no place in the 
Free World is over 40 hours away! 

There’s no more “TOO MUCH CASH”! The Pan 
Am “Pay-Later’’ Plan has now made it possible 
for you to put only a few dollars down—and go! 

The box below shows the facts. The key that 
opens the door to your “‘secret place’ is as near as 
your Pan American Travel Agent or Pan American 
office. One visit—no collateral needed. 


FLY THERE NOW—PAY LATER! 
Minimum 20 Monthly 
Typical Round Trips Down Payment Payments 


Havana or Nassau from Miami 
Mexico City from Houston 


Bermuda from New York or Boston. . 
Juneau, Alaska, from Seattle 

San Juan from New York 

Guatemala City from New Orleans. . 
Hawaii from West Coast Cities 
London from New York 

Lisbon from New York 

Paris from New York 

Stockholm from New York 

Rome from New York... 

Rio de Janeiro from New York 
Istanbul from New York 

Tokyo from West Coast Cities 
NOTE: Fly directly to Europe from New York, Boston, 


Philadelphia, Chicago or Detroit. Payments indicated from 
New York vary slightly for other four cities. 


Thrift Season” fares good through March 


tax n fore, where opr ible 


Could this be your secret place? Is it in Europe, South 
America or Asia? You can “‘discover’’ the answer by writing 
in for your free full-color reproduction of this remarkable 
photograph, size 17” x 11”, suitable for framing. ‘‘Secret”’ 
places like this abound on the globe-circling routes of Pan 
American. Write Box 1111, New York 17, N. Y. 


*Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


fly overseas by PAN AMERICAN 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 








KUROPEAN RESTAURANTS 


In co-operation with Louis Nagel, publisher of the famous Nagel Travel Guide Series, 


HOLIDAY recommends the following one hundred restaurants as the finest in all Europe 


FRANCE 


Paris 

Tour d’Argent . . . One of the world’s 
great; very expensive. 

Maxim's ... Elegant and chic, superb 
cuisine; very expensive. 


Grand Vefour . . . Paris of the Empire, 
wonderful food and wines; expen- 
sive. 

Tour Eiffel Restaurant . . . Good food 
with an unmatched view; not too 
expensive. 

Pré Catelan . . . Summer dining in the 
Bois de Boulogne; expensive. 

Pavillon d’ Armenonville . . . Great food 
in a romantic summer setting; ex- 
pensive. 

La Cascade . . . Luxurious cuisine in the 
Bois; expensive. 

Relais Bisson . . . Left Bank, on the 
Seine, excellent cuisine, pleasant 
surroundings; expensive. 

A La Grenouille . . . Gay, friendly, and 
crowded; not too expensive. 

La Méditerranée . . . Sea-food special- 
ties; not too expensive. 

Au Grand Béarnais ... Regional Basque- 
Béarnais cuisine; not too expensive. 

Chez Hansi ... Alsatian cuisine; not too 
expensive. 


Sens 
Hotel de Paris et de la Poste .. . First- 
class cuisine; not too expensive. 


Vienne 

Pyramide . . . One of the truly great; 
expensive. 

La Brague 

(Antibes) 

La Bonne Auberge . . . One of France’s 
and the world’s great; expensive. 

Les Baux 

Baumaniére . . . Great food, beautiful 
setting; expensive. 

Villefranche 


Chateau de Madrid . Luxurious, 
fabulous view; expensive. 


Bougival 

Coq Hardi . . . Superb dining in a ter- 
raced garden; expensive. 

Cannes 

Drap d’Or . . . Glamorous food and 
décor; expensive. 

Nice 

Raynaud . Elegant décor, distin- 
guished cuisine; expensive. 

Rouen 

Relais Fleuri . . . Garden setting, good 
food; not too expensive. 

Strasbourg 

Valentin Sorg . Excellent cuisine; 
moderate to expensive. 

Vichy 

Le Patio Albert ler . . . Fine cuisine; not 
too expensive. 


Col de la Luere 


(Lyon) 
Mere Brazier . . . One of France’s finest; 
moderate to expensive. 


ITALY 
Rome 
Alfredo all’ Augusteo . . . Great food, in- 
ternationa! celebrities; expensive. 
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Alfredo alla Scrofa . . . Luxurious, ele- 
gant, interesting crowd; expensive. 

Hostaria dell’Orso . . . Fabulous décor 
from the ground floor tavern to the 
upstairs Cabala Room, excellent 
cuisine; expensive. 

Tre Scalini ... Good food with a view 
of Bernini fountains; not too ex- 
pensive. 

Passetto ... One of Rome’s best; mod- 
erate to expensive. 

Nino ... Wonderful specialties; not too 
expensive. 

Trattoria Pizzeria Falcioni . . 
cuisine; not too expensive. 


Florence 

Baldini . . . Excellent cuisine, very 
reputable; expensive. 

Buca San Ruffillo . . . Fine Italian cui- 
sine in a beautiful cellar; moderate 
to expensive. 


. Italian 


Doney . . . Smart crowd, superb food; 
moderate to expensive. 
Venice 


Colomba . . . One of the most typically 
Venetian restaurants. Excellent sea 
food; not too expensive. 

Royal Danieli Hotel . . . Superb cuisine 
with a Grand Canal view; expensive. 

Milan 

Biffi . . . Good regional and interna- 
tional cuisine; expensive. 


Aldo . . . Sea-food specialties; not too 
expensive. 

Alfieri . . . Fine cuisine; not too ex- 
pensive. 

Naples 


Zi Teresa .. . Typically Italian atmos- 
nhere, excellent cuisine; not too ex- 
pensive. 

Al Barile d’Oro . . . Famous Neapolitan 
pizza; not too expensive. 


La Mortola 

Lorenzi . . . One of Italy’s best, near 
Franco-Italian Riviera border; not 
too expensive. 


SWITZERLAND 

Zurich 

Kronenhalle . .. Fine food in a setting of 
modern masters; not too expensive. 

Zug 

Aklin... Half-hour from Lucerne, one 
of Switzerland’s great; moderate to 
expensive. 


AUSTRIA 

Vienna 

Franziskaner . . . Superb food in a 600- 
year-old building; not too expensive. 

Meissl & Schadn . . . Fine Viennese 
cuisine; not too expensive. 

Otto Kaserer . . . Typically Viennese; 
inexpensive. 

St. Stefanskeller . . . 4th floor: beautiful 
view of St. Etienne cathedral, lux- 
urious, international and Viennese 
cuisine; not too expensive. 


GERMANY 
Frankfurt 
Kaiserkeller . . . One of Germany’s 
famous, international crowd: not 
too expensive. 
Dusseldorf 


Breidenbacher Hof... Germany's most 
elegant, superior food; expensive. 


HOLLAND 
Amsterdam 
The Five Flies . . . Good food in a 
charming old building; not too ex- 
pensive. 
The Lido . . . Superb location, fine cui- 
sine, great variety; not too expensive. 


The Hague 


Saur ... The best of sea food and serv- 
ice; not too expensive. 


Tampat Senang . . . Intriguing Dutch 
East Indian food; not too expensive. 
Warmond 


Hotel Restaurant Meerrust . . . One of 
Holland’s best; expensive. 


DENMARK 

Copenhagen 

Coq d’Or . . . Fine Danish and French 
cuisine; not too expensive. 

Syv Smaa Hjem . . . Superb food in 
luxurious rooms; expensive. 

Wivex ... Largest and one of best res- 
taurants in Europe; moderate to 
expensive. 

National-Scala ... Good food, dancing 
and entertainment; not too ex- 
pensive. 

Richmond . . . Luxury hotel-restaurant, 
superior Cuisine; expensive. 

Sdpavillonen . . . Danish cuisine, inti- 
mate atmosphere; inexpensive. 


SWEDEN 

Stockholm - 

Grand Hotel... Superb food in a grassy 
winter-garden; moderate to ex- 
pensive. 

Riche . . . Luxurious, Swedish celebrity 
crowd; moderate to expensive. 

Operakallaren . . . One of Stockholm’s 
best and most elegant; expensive. 


Teatergrillen . . . International cuisine; 
inexpensive. 
Solliden . . . Park setting for summer 


dining; not too expensive. 
Stallmastaregarden . Famous for 
hors d'oeuvres, fine cuisine in a 
beautiful, 300-year-old inn north of 
the city; moderate to expensive. 


NORWAY 

Oslo 

La Belle Sole . . . Small, luxurious, spe- 
cializing in sea food; expensive. 

Ekebergs . . . 15 minutes from city-cen- 
ter, fabulous view; not too expensive. 

Dronningen . . . Excellent food at the 
Yacht Club restaurant at harbor’s 
edge; not too expensive. 

Tjomme 

Verdens Ende Restaurant with 
aquarium; not too expensive. 

Lillehammer 

Victoria Turisthotell . . .Excellent, first 
class cuisine; moderate to expensive. 

Bergen 

Floyrestauranten ... View from top of 
the funicular, dancing and good 
food; not too expensive. 

Stavanger 

Atlantic Hotel . . . Very modern, first 
class; expensive. 


SPAIN 
Madrid 
Hogar Gallego . . . Wonderful sea food, 
unpretentious; not too expensive. 


Mingo . . . Regional Asturian cuisine; 
not too expensive. 

Casa Vasca . . . Basque dishes; not too 
expensive. 

La Barraa . . . Valencian atmosphere 
and cuisine; not too expensive. 

El Meson del Segoviano . . . Segovian 
cuisine; not too expensive. 

El Meson de San Javier . . . Colorful old 
Spanish restaurant; very reasonable. 

La Tasca... Good, Spanish cuisine; not 
too expensive. 

La Concha . .. Local color; inexpensive. 


PORTUGAL 

Lisbon 

Tavares . . . Elegantly international, 
continental cuisine; expensive. 

Gambrinus . . . Superb cuisine and serv- 
ice; expensive. 

Cortador . . . “The Butcher Shop,” best 
grilled meats in Portugal; not too 
expensive. 


BELGIUM 

Brussels 

Filet de Boeuf et Ambassadeurs . . . Su- 
perb cuisine, one of Belgium’s best; 
expensive. 

La Couronne . . . Luxurious décor, su- 
perlative food; expensive. 

Savoy Elegant and epicurean; 
dancing at lunch and dinner; mod- 
erate to expensive. 


ENGLAND 

London 

Claridge’s Hotel . . . Elegant, superb 
service and cuisine; expensive. 

Savoy Hotel . . . World-famous dining 
rooms with fine hotel cuisine; ex- 
pensive. 

L’Ecu de France ... Gourmets’ haven, 
fine English and French cuisine; ex- 
pensive. 

Café Royal... Paris in London; mod- 
erate to expensive. 

Stafford Hotel . . . Quiet, intimate, su- 
perb cuisine; not too expensive. 
Hungarian Csarda . . . Soho, great in- 
ternational food specialties; mod- 

erate to expensive. 

Isola Bella .. . Authentic Italian cuisine, 
one of Soho’s best; not too ex- 
pensive. 


SCOTLAND 

Edinburgh 

St. Giles Grill . . . High-standard cui- 
sine; not too expensive. 

George Hotel’s Ambassador Restau- 
rant . . . Fashionable, exclusive at- 
mosphere, fine continental cuisine; 
moderate to expensive. 


Gleneagles 

Gleneagles Hotel . . . Fabulous luxury 
resort, superb cuisine that includes 
local game specialties; expensive. 


IRELAND 

Dublin ; 

Russell Hotel . . . Elegant, good hotel 
cuisine that includes Irish fish and 
game specialties; expensive. 

Restaurant Jammet ... Social Dublin in 
one of Ireland’s oldest and best, 
continental cuisine; moderate to 
expensive. 
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EVERGLADES 


Your home-away-from-home... 
convenient to downtown attrac- 
tions. Air-conditioned rooms, if de- 
sired. Private parking. Moderate 
prices in air-conditioned dining 
room, grill and cocktail lounge. 
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OVERLOOKING BEAUTIFUL BISCAYNE BAY 
Biscayne Blvd. at 3rd; Miami, Fla 











DENMARK « FINLAND 
NORWAY « SWEDEN 


Wonderfully different in 
many ways... yet alike in 
friendliness! These ore happy 

lands ... lands of sunlit nights 
. +» fjords and fairy tale towns... 
ancient castles and modern 
designs for living ... gay outdoor 
cafes and fabulous food! 
.++ Come in glorious Spring. 


festival time is 
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Ask your Travel Agent for free 
illustrated folders, or write 
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An American who learned 
about French l ife while queuing 
up to mail a letter sends 


nostalgic best wishes to the 


Paris 


Post Office 


by Eula Long 


Londoners queue calmly and eter- 
nally, their fatalism symbolized by 
the metal stalls through which they 
wind at busstops, awaiting theirturn. 
Not so the French—their method of 
establishing bus-ride priority is akin 
to a lottery, has flair and dash and 
a touch of sentiment. 

At bus stops in Paris are little 
metal boxes with a lever. Press the 
lever; from the bottom of the box a 
numbered strip of paper emerges— 
or maybe it doesn’t; one can then 
have the fun of trying again, n’est-ce 
pas? Getting a number seems at 
times to have little to do with trans- 
portation priority. At bus stops 
where no more than three people 
were waiting, | have seen a person 
suddenly make a dash at the box, 
feverishly prevs the lever, grab the 
numbered slip, look at it as if to see 
whether the number could possibly 
be identified with the last winning 
lottery ticket number, and dis- 
gustedly toss it away. 
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Queuing for busses is sport, too, 
involving a lotterylike ticket. 
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The postmistress felt that paying an overweight charge was an un-French 
activity; she urged that the letter be rewritten on lighter paper. 


At other times, when a crowd is 
waiting, | have seen interest so high 
that when a number is drawn those 
standing near look over the person’s 
shoulder to see what luck he had. 
One day my husband and I got num- 
bers—I seventy, he seventy-one— 
and awaited our turn. Finally, 
Soixante-dix ! (seventy), the bus man 
yelled. | mounted the high steps at 
the rear of the bus, passed the little 
chain-of-prevention which the bus 
man held ready to replace on its 
hook. He did replace it, immediately 
after | had passed. My husband was 
left midway aboard, one foot in the 
air, as the bus man sang out “Non, 
c’est tout! (That's all!) I shouted 
““Mon mari, ca!” That he had re- 
jected the husband of the lady who 
had already entered the bus—Mon 
Dieu !—that was unthinkable. The 
crowd yelled advice. The chain was 
unhooked. My husband hopped 
aboard, to the cheers even of those 
on the already stuffed rear of the bus. 
The bus man apologized—let it never 
be said that a Frenchman would 
separate two such charming people, 
he said, and let it be his pleasure to 
wish us long years of marital bliss; 
he too was a happily married man. 
He inquired, tenderly, about the 
state of my health, gallantly glanc- 
ing at my waistline. 


In post offices the French queue 
without the aid of the little number 
boxes. They make an amorphous 


file that can shift about and readjust 


to conditions. In my first trial-by- 
post-office, I presented a letter to be 
weighed for air mail. The post- 
mistress weighed it in her hand, ig- 
noring the brass scales similar to an 
apothecary’s. She raised her. left 
shoulder a trifle and pursed her 
lips—the letter was too heavy. 

“But,” I said, “it is of the thinnest 
paper, only one sheet.” 
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She weighed the letter on the 
scales. ““Ah, Madame! You see?” 

! saw. It was too heavy. I did not 
object to paying un supplément, | 
told her. 

She looked dejected—she felt 
obliged to guard me against my own 
folly. ““Mes compliments, Madame! 
But surely you wish to rewrite the 
message on less heavy paper.” 

I didn’t, but neither did I wish to 
distress the postmistress. I lied: 
“But, Madame, this letter must go 
without delay because it contains a 
message of great importance to my 
dear mother.” The flap was not 
sealed, so I withdrew the thin paper 
and showed the postmistress that | 
had thriftily written on both sides. 

She took the sheet and tenderly 
laid it on the scales. “Your cher- 
ished mother, Madame, will not be 
denied this letter. It must be the en- 
velope that makes the whole too 
heavy.’ She weighed the envelope 
together with the sheet, “Ah, Ma- 
dame . . .”’ she commenced; then 
staring at the envelope in dismay, 
she pointed a trembling finger at 
the tissue-paper liner. ““Mon Dieu! 
Regard this, Madame! Remove it!” 

The tissue rustled loudly as I tore 
it out, broadcasting my shame to the 
entire file. | handed the gutted en- 
velope back to the postmistress. 

She reweighed envelope and sheet 
and beamed. “It is now exact,”” she 
said. “It goes sans supplément !” 

She affixed the postage, | stuffed 
and sealed the envelope and paid the 
fee. | thanked her; she thanked me, 
adding ““Remember, Madame, no 
envelopes double !” 

“Merci, Madame,” I murmured, 
and she replied, “A votre service!” 


One day a while later, I asked the 
postmistress for forty stamps. 

“That is many stamps, Madame! 
Surely...” Continued on Page 18 
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most distinguished 
military schools. H.S. & Jr. College. 
Balanced educational, military, recre- 
ational program. Accredited. Small 
classes, individual attention. Approved 
ROTC. All sports, flying, golf, horse- 
manship. 111th yr. Limited number of 
vacancies for Jan. 3 or 24. Catalog. 


Director of Admissions, 1115 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 


One of America's 
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MILITARY ACADEMY 
“At the Nation's Shrine” Prepare your 


boy to enter leading colleges and at the 
same time be trained for a commission in the Armed 
Services. Small classes, highest academic standards. 
Prep. School and Jr. College, fully accredited ; ages 12-20. 
All sports, Arty., Cav., Infantry, Band, Senior Division 
Cataleg. 








Shattuck Summer School-Camp 

Six weeks’ recreation and study for boys 9-18. Two age 
groups. Regular Shattuck faculty and facilities. Basic mil- 
itary training. Sailing, swimming, tennis, golf, other sports. 
Dietitian. In southern Minnesota. Catalog. 


Dir. of Admissions, 550 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


COED SCHOOLS 
Quarter Circle V Bar Ranch 


~ Your School on the Range."” Highest scholastic standards. 
Accredited. 40,000 acre Western cattle ranch. Horse for each 
student, roundups, rodeos. All sports, swimming pool. Ag- 
ric ultural courses Sunny, dry climate. Ages 8-18. Also sum- 
mercamp. Charles L. Orme, Jr., Director, Mayer, Arizona 











Fenster Ranch School— Tucson 
Accredited nationally known ranch school in warm, dry 
climate excellent for asthma, sinusitis. Boys and girls, 
grades 1-12. College preparatory. Outstanding facilities 
and staff. Write today for Folder *8 

Fenster Ranch School, Tucson, Arizona 





* : 
Arizona Sunshine School 

For children ages 3-13 in mild sunny Arizona. Ideal for 
asthma & sinusitis. Boarding dept. limited to 25. Outdoor 
classes. Bus service. Open all year. Summer program in- 
cludes riding, trips, swimming. 28th year. Catalog 


Mr. & Mrs. C. H. Hughes, Directors, Tucson, Arizona 





The Leelanau Schools 

Accredited coed college preparatory on shores of Lake Mich, 
Grades 6-12. Homelike atmosphere for Christian Scientists 
and others. Small classes. Music, art, shop. Scholarships 
All sports incl. riding; ski school. Work program. Catalog 


Charles W. Shinn, Headmaster, Box O, Glen Arbor, Mich. 


TRAVEL CAMPS 
Western Caravan and Ranch 


Coed, 14-20. Eight exciting w ks across country in DeSoto 
Fant ins. Camp outdoors. 2 wks. Montana stock ranch. 

ané adi in Rockies, West Coast, Yellowstone, Lake Louise, 
Banft Grand Canyon. 9th yr. Booklet 


Mr. & Mrs.T.H. Mellotte, 9 Claremont Ave., Maplewood, N.J. 
North ? South? 
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Europe, Summer of 1955, you 
have in mind, The Harts and their private cars are sure 
to be what you want. For students: Study tour, Spain, 
$500 complete. See your Travel Agent or write 


The Harts, 7326 Germantown Ave., Phila. 19, Pa. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Penn Hall 


192 acres in Blue Ridge Mts. Jr. 
Terminal & transfer courses, Liberal Arts, 
sic, Art, Merchandising, Radio, Sec'l, Lab Tech, 
Modern bidgs. Pool, riding, golf on campus 


Sarah W. Briggs, Ph.D., Pres., Box D, Chambersburg, Pa. 
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College & Prep School. 
Home Ec., Mu- 
Med Sec'l. 








doors, and enrich the life of your 
child. 

Here he can develop skill, self- 
reliance, leadership, helpfulness, 
life-long friendships. 

To make it easier for you to find 
just the right school, write these 
fine advertisers direct, describing 
your child’s particular needs, in- 
terests, 
HOLIDAY’s school advertisers 


will be glad to send you full infor- 


age. 


mation and illustrated literature. 








THOMAS 
JEFFERSON 


Why not the best in education for your son? College 
preparation. Grades 9-12. Faculty entirely Harvard, 
‘ale, Cambridge. Every graduate has entered col- 
lege. New gym. 42 acres. Five foreign languages, 
concerts, theatre. Not military. Excellent food 


Robin D. McCoy, Route 6, St. Lovis 23, Missouri 


ROTC Box T, Wayne, Pa. 
* ST. JOHN’S suse 


Generations of outstanding Americans 
have trained under famous “St. John's 
System.” Grades 7-12. Fully accredited. 
Outstanding faculty. Small classes 
Reading clinic. Beautiful campus, new 
hospital. Chapel. Fireproof dormitories. 
Senior ROTC (highest rating). Sports 
(teams for each age-size level). Summer 
Camp. Est. 1884. Catalog on request. 


Dir. of Admissions, Box 715, Delafield, Wisconsin 





Missouri Military Acad. and Separate 

66th yr. Grades 4-12. Fully accredited 
Jr. Schoo Senior ROTC. Friendly and inspiring teach 
ers. Small classes. Complete guidance. All anaes. Riding 
30 acre lake. 5 athletic fields. 226 acre campus atalog 


Col. C. R. Stribling, 1215 Main St., Shenton. Mo. 





® 
Admiral Farragut Academy 
New term begins Jan. 30. Fully accredited college prepara- 
tory. Toms River, N.J.; St. Petersburg, Fla. Naval train- 
ing. Separate Jr. sc hools. Testing, guidance for college & 
career. Sports, bands. Summer camp and school. Catalog 


Adm. Farragut Academy, Box D, Toms River, N. J. 


Peddie 


New term Feb. 1. An endowed school 
prepared for college and for life. Fully accredited. Junior 
School. Small classes. Public speaking course. Sports. New 
gym) golf, pool. Summer session. 90th year. Write for cata- 


log Dr. Carrol O. Morong, Box 1-E, Hightstown, N. J. 





Boys thoroughly 





ope * 
Bordentown Military Institute 
New term Feb. 1. Fully accredited. College preparatory 
Business, general courses. Aviation. Outstanding record of 
college entrance. ROTC. Boys taught how to study ; small 
remedial reading. All sports. Jr. School. 74th yr 


Registrar, Box 221, Bordentown, N. J. 


classes; 


Catalog 





Roosevelt Military Academy 

* Builders of Men." An outstanding educational institution 
Fully accredited; Noted Guidance Department; small 
classes; personal supervision; free tutoring; all sports; 
band; riding. Mod. rate. Grades 3-12. Enter Feb. Catalog: 


Colonel Gien H. Millikan, Box H, Aledo, lil. 





° 
Gilmour Academy 

A college preparatory school for boys near Cleveland con- 
ducted by Brothers of Holy Cross. Fully accredited. Small 
classes. 133 acre campus. Excellent facilities. Wide range 
of sports. Counseling and guidance 


Brother Laurian LaForest, C.S.C., Box D, Gates Mills, Ohio 


HOME STUDY SCHOOL 


SHORTHAND wn 


Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand i70 
wpm. No symbols; no machines. Uses ABC 

Easiest to learn, write, transcribe. Low 
cost. 250,000 taught by mail. Typing avail- 
able. 32nd Year. Write for FREE booklet to: 








Dept. 7901-5 
SS W. 42 St., N. ¥. 36 





Ke NTUCKY MiLitaRy 
|NSTITUTE ‘ 


R= pond 
in Florida 
Preparation for college under ideal climatic 
conditions all year. Winter months at 
Venice, Fla. Oldest private Military School 
in America. R.O.T.C. For fully illustrated 
catalog, and “ Why Florida” folder, address 
Col. C. B. Richmond, Pres. 
Box O Lyndon, Ky. 


WESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 


nspires 





accepts great responsibility for academic success 
awakens interest. Grades 7-12. Small classes 
program prepares for all colleges. Career 
BASIC COURSE R.O.T.C. BY U. 8. 


Faculty 
elf-confidence and 
Carefully integrated 
analysis for upper grade 
ARMY INSTRUCTORS, 
social program, Horsemanship; 

January entrance. 77th year, 

and catalog address 


indoor pool; boating 
For your copy of 


Broad athletic 
Enroll now tor 
“CADET LIFE 


COL. RALPH B. JACKSON, Superintendent 
Box H-1, Alton, Illinois (Near St. Louis) 


MILITARY 
ULVER ACADEMY 


Thorough preparation for 
leading colleges Accredited. De- 
velops initiative, stamina, courtesy 
character. Leadership training 
sports. Exceptional facilities 
ior Basic ROTC. Artillery, Cavalry, 
Infantry, Band. 1200-acre campus on 
Lake Maxinkuckee. Write for catalog 
11 Pershing Court, Culver, Ind. 


TT 
Howe Military School 
Academic training in spiritual environment 
preparatory, business courses. Potential Achievement 
Rating gives individual goal. Jr. School. Sr. ROTC. Sports 
New dorms and pool. Episcopal. Est. 1884. Catalog 
Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., 815 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 





8th grade 
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NEW YORK 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
The School of Distinction 


develops today’s Youth for 
tomorrow's world by build 
ing mind, body, character, 
leadership. Fully accredited 
Member Military Schools 
Division R. O. T. C. Dept 
of Army. Graduates success 
ful all colleges. Individual 
attention through small 
classes. Varsity, intramural 
sports. Swimming pool, ten 
nis. Infantry, Cavalry, Ar 
tillery, Band. Band scholar- 
ships Grades 1-12 and P.G 
Eat. 1889. Catalog 


19 Academy Avenue 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Individualized Plan — 
Each Student a Class 


For those with educational prob- 
lems—successful college prepara- 
tion and general education. Our 
tests discover causes of difficul- 
ties and we (1) devise individual- 
ized program to overcome difficul- 
ties; (2) make up lost time; (3) instill confidence; (4) teach 
effectively the art of concentration and the science of 
study. Faculty 12; Enrollment 30; i years’ experience 


Write Edward R. Knight, Ph , Headmaster 


OXFORD ACADEMY nee m.. 
STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully accredited. Individual guid- 
ance. Band. All sports. 2 gyms. 
Pool. Fine health record. Fire- 
proof buildings. Separate Junior 
School. Illus. Catalog write Supt. 
S.M.A. Box Yi, Staunton, Va. 
BASIC COURSE R.0.1.C. BY 
U.S. ARMY INSTRUCTORS. 


FORK UNION 


* Our ONE SUBJECT PLAN of Study 
ha ncreased honor ll 50 n Upper 
School, grades 8-12, Develop oncentra 
tion Fully accredited ROTC, highest 
rating. 16 modern buildings, 2 mpletely 

W equipped gym pool, Splendid environ 
ment, excellent health record Separate jr 
School building (grace 1-7 suse 
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Or. J. C. Wicker, Box 11, Fork Union, Va 
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Judson School in Arizona 


A ranch school for boys 6 to 18, in healthful, warm, dry 
climate. Smal! classes. Accredited to all colleges. Riding, 
Polo included in tuition. Tennis, swimming, pack trips, 
fishing, rodeos, rifiery, music. 27th yr. For catalog write 


H. C. Wick, D. M. Ashley, Dirs., Box H-1431, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Shattuck School 


Accredited. Boys, Grades 9-12. Balanced educational, reli 
gious, military program. Preparatory, general. St Sani 
ROTC. Sports for all. Gym, armory, pool, golf. Many activ 
ities. Episcopal. Est. 1858. Summer School-Camp. Catalog 


Dir. of Admissions, 550 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn 





Bolles of Florida 


Fully accredited. Distinguished academic record. Upper & 
lower schools, grades 7-12. Conference-type classrooms 
Guidance. Sports, including year-round golf, tennis. Sailing 
Outdoor pool. Military or naval training. Summer school 


Catalog. Registrar, Box 5037-D, Jacksonville, Florida 





The Baylor School 


redited scholarship. College prep 
award 


mehip 


January entrance Ace 
since 1893. Boys 12-18. Semi-military. End ed 
Ideal location, modern facilities. New gym. Champi 
athletics. Summer camp, boys 8-15. Cat “a 


125 Cherokee Rd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 





Dana Hall Junior School 


Forgirls, grades7,8and9 Highest scholasticstandards.Com- 
plete academic and cultural program. Informal, friendly at- 
mosphere. Beautiful country campus, half hour from Bos- 
ton. All sports including riding. (Junior Dept. of Dana Hall.) 


Miss Doris N. Anderson, Head, Box L, Wellesley 81, Mass. 


Hewlett School 

Long Island School for Girls 6-18. Est. 1915. 
college preparation. Balanced general course. Dramatics, 
art, music. Small classes. Complete sports program. Riding 
Country campus. Homelike. Accr. by N.Y. Bd. of Regents 


Eugenia L. Coope, Prin., East Islip, Long Island, N.Y. 


Thorough 





Walnut Hill 


Boarding school for girls, grades 9-12. Superior scholastic 
training. College preparatory, general academic courses. 
Art, music. Country life on 4S-acre campus 17 miles from 
Boston, Ail sports, riding, skiing. Founded 1893. Catalog. 


Mildred Marcy, Prin., 14 Highland St., Natick, Mass. 


, 
St. Mary’s School 
Episcopal school for girls on the Hudson. Under direction of 
Sistere of St. Mary. Grades 8 through 12. Modified Kent 
plan. Fully accredited. Small classes. Riding, swimming, 
dramatics, music, art. Modern fireproof buildings. Catalog 


Sister Superior, St. Mary's School, Peekskill 8, New York 





° 
Mary A. Burnham School for Girls 
mature, poised, and fully prepared for col 
and post-graduate. Music, Art, Secre- 
tarial. Traditional campus life. National enrollment. Riding, 
skiing, swimming. Summer School, Newport, R.I. 78th yr. 


Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Box 43-J, Northampton, Mass. 


Graduates are 
lege. Also general 


Cathedral School of St. Mary 


An accredited Episcopal school for girls. Near New York 
City. Boarding—fifth grade to college. Strong college pre 
paratory course. Music, Dramatics, Art, Modern Dance 
Excellent sports program. Riding. 78th year. Catalog 


Address Registrar, Box 1, Garden City, Long island, N. Y. 





Lesley College 

A nationally accredited senior college for women. Teacher 
Education. 4-year degree course (B. S. in Ed.) Nursery 
school through Elementary grades. Seven dormitories. 46th 
year. Catalog. Write: Director of Admissions, Margery H. 
Bouma, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


Kent Place School 


Notable college preparation since 1894. Excellent dramatics 
and arts. Separate music building. All sports and activities 
Exceptional riding. Spacious fireproof residence for grades 
6-12. Beautiful country campus 20 miles ) ae N.Y. 


Florence H. Wolfe, Headmistress, $ , New Jersey 








FERRY HALL io", 


schools for girls in a 
Middle West. Accredited college preparatory 
course. Also general course. Remedial reading 
Swimming pool, sports. On Lake Michigan 
near Chicago. Catalog 

Frances G. Wallace, Principal 

Lake Forest, Illinois 


est boarding 


Box 16 

















National Cathedral School | 


The advantages of a country Nati 
ital. College preparat y general r K 
grades 8-12; Day, er es 4-12. Sports and varied 
ties. 54th year. Catalogue 

Katharine Lee, Prin., Dept. H, Washington 16, D. C. 
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William Woods + 
Accredited Junior College. Balanced academic, religious, 
program. Men sobleas ame town. A.A., A.P.A. de 
Radio, music, med.. pre 
Sports 6Sth year 
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Catalog. Dr, T. T. Swearingen, Pres., Box E, Fulton, Missouri. 
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Stuart Hall 


In Virginia's Shenandoah Valley. An Episcopal girls’ school 
with notable college entrance record. Also general course 
Grades 9-12. Strong Music and Art. Chi arming atmosphe: re. 
All sports. Modern gymnasium, indoor pool. Catalog 


Mrs. W. T. Hodges, Headmistress, Box H, Staunton, Virginia 


‘ 
St. John Baptist School 
An Episcopal School for Girls 12-18. In Mendham Hills, 
35 miles from New York. Established 1880. Accredited col 
lege preparation and general courses with music and art 
Modern fireproof bidg. Swimming, riding, tennis 
Sister Superior, Box 856, Mendham, New Jersey 


4 , 
Saint Margaret's School 
An Episcopal New England ” © girls empl 
preparation eading college AL genera ur se 
music, art and « matics. 30-acre camp Out-door 
Modern fire-proo ke g Eatablished 1865 
Payline S$. Fairbanks, Box 1, Waterbury 20, Conn 
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Gulf Park By-the-Sea 


Strong Lib. Arts program, high academic standards, pre- 
pares for college entrance or transfer. National patronage 
Fully accred. Jr. College and 2 yrs. H.S. Music, art, dance, 
— ec., sec’l, speech. Sailing, water ballet, skiing. Trips 


atalog. Williom G. Dwyer, Ed. D., Box D, Gulfport, Miss. 


The Beard School 


Fully accredited. Outstanding college 
kindergarten through high schoo! 

grades III-XI Separate lower school 
Dance, Dramatics, Music, Remedial Reading, Sports 


Edith M. Sutherland, 565 Berkeley Ave., Orange, N. J. 


preparation. Day 
Resident students 
dormitory Art, 
Trips 


Bartram in Florida 


College preparation of highest 

ited. Graduates in leading college 
sic, art, drama, tennis, pox ind ocean ewimming. Trips 
Dances. Outings. Boarding dept. grades 6-12. Booklet 


Olga D. Pratt (Vassar), Jacksonville 7, Florida 


tandards. Fully accred 
Extra-curricular mu 








WESTERN CAMP 


COED CAMP 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL 





Vagabond Ranch, Granby, Colorado 
Mountain ranch & travel adventure for real boys, 11-17 
Riding, pack trips, trout fishing, hunting, prospecting, 
rodeos. Camp-trips Yellowstone, Cheyenne, North & South 
west. Station wagons from East to Ranch & return. 9th 


season. Folder Charles H. Pavek, Washington, Conn. 





Quarter Circle V Bar Ranch 


Spend the summer on a 40,000 acre Western cattle ranch 
Daily riding. Roundups, rodeos, all sports. Swimming pool 
Crafts. Bunks. Caravan trip thru scenic Southwest. Cool, 
dry climate. Coed —ages 9-1 24th yr. Al*eo winter school 


Charles L. Orme, Jr., Director, Mayer, Arizona 
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Franklin Technical Institute 
2-yr 


industrial electricity ! lect 
mechanical & machine ¢ ign, «tr 
tecture. Crraduate rred ce 


course. 4/th yr 4 Berkeley Ss. 


engineering courses prepar 


Boston 16, Mass 
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DO JUST WHA 2U WISH in Tucson: golf, swim, ride, HISTORIC SAN XAVIER Mission is 
shoot or just soak up the sun. Attend Indian ceremonials, close to Tucson. Plan also to visit 
rodeos, and major league baseball spring training. Drive famous desert zoo, Colossal Cave, 
down the new paved highway to romantic Old Mexico cactus forests, mountain resorts as 
for the most exciting deep-sea fishing of your life. well as Tucson’s many smart shops. 








BRING YOUR YOUNGSTERS: See them grow IDEAL FOR RETIREMENT! Many Tucson residents 
strong and healthy while attending Tucson’s came first as visitors — then came back to retire 
accredited ranch or public schools or Univer- and live here the year round. You'll find beauti- 
sity of Arizona. You'll all work and play ful residences available in all price ranges. 
outdoors... wear light summer clothes. 


as? 
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IN FRIENDLY ARIZONA 


New short route to Mexico City 





TUCSON HAS MORE SUNSHINE than any other 7 
resort city anywhere. U.S. Weather Bureau rec- FREE COLOR BOOKLET and other information 
ords show that Tucson averages 11 hours of on what to do and see, where to stay in 
warm sunshine every day. That's why Tucson’s Tucson. Write: Tucson Sunshine Climate 
winters are like Indian summers elsewhere. Club, 5405-D Pueblo, Tucson, Arizona. 





Continued from Page 16 
I laid my stack of picture post 
cards on the counter, saying, “But 
there are many cards—forty!” 

She riffiled the cards with as sure a 
thumb as a blackjack dealer’s. 
“Forty,” she agreed, “but perhaps 
they are not all of the same import, 
perhaps some...” 

I misunderstood. I thought she 
wanted me to evaluate the regard in 
which I held the addressees. “*True, 
some of the cards go to very dear 
friends, some to acquaintances, 
some to...” 

**Non, non, non!” she said wearily, 
pushing a stray lock of hair away 
from her forehead. “For a long mes- 
sage,” she explained, “one pays 
more. If but a short greeting, less.” 

“They are all mere greetings, Ma- 
dame. Little words of praise for La 
Belle France.” 

She took stamps from a drawer, 
tore one from the sheet, licked it and 
stuck it to the top card. I protested. I 
would place the stamps, I told her. 
It was not my intention to cause her 
so much labor. 

“It is my métier, Madame,” she 
said between stamp lickings. 

And, so help me, she licked by 
tongue-power all forty stamps and 
set them in their places, glancing at 
the length of message on each card 





in order to choose the right de- 
nomination. The file of those who 
had come after me now reached the 
outer door. I paid and slunk away. 


I have a friend who collects 
stamps, and she had asked me to 
send her a “maximum card.” (A 
“maximum card,” she had explained, 
is a picture post card bearing, on the 
same side as the picture, a stamp 
having the same picture as the 
card—get it?) I chose to transact this 
grim affair at an hour when there 
was a chance of having the post 
office to myself. 

“You have for sale, no doubt, 
some beautiful stamps bearing pic- 
tures, yes?” I smiled winningly. 

“Perhaps this would be to the 
American taste,” the postmistress 
said (patronizingly?), offering me a 
stamp showing the Eiffel Tower. 

I bought it, hurried out, bought a 
card picturing the Eiffel Tower. As I 
went back toward the post office | 
stuck the stamp on the same side of 
the card as the picture, feeling like a 
criminal for I realized that now the 
stamp would have to be hand-can- 
celed. I showed it to the patient post- 
mistress. She looked at the card, 
looked at me, looked back at the 
card, shaking her head in exasper- 
ated bewilderment. 
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fesese SOCK wnieltul CH Mh wold 


Coronado 20 is a new type of convertible with a stylish white orlon 


Landau top and panoramic wrap-around automotive style windshields. 


seating capacity to 10 adult passengers 


Coronado is available with the 


modern V-8’'s. 


A new % seat in front of the motor hatch permits increasing the 


Completely re-designed, the 


latest high-speed engines including 


Speeds over 50 miles per hour are developed, making 


the Coronado the fastest prod@ction runabout in the world. 





CENTURY BOAT COMPANY, Box 500, MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 










“But surely, Madame, you know 
where the stamp ought to be! Why 
have you placed it here? Now it 
cannot be removed—the glue has 
done its work.” 

I said I was sorry and asked if it 
would be possible to cancel the 
stamp by hand. 

She sighed. “Impossible.” 

A facile liar, I thought of a way 
out. ““Madame, the person to whom 
this goes loves the Eiffel Tower 
above all sights. She wishes to have 
a memento, such as this beautiful 


card and this beautiful stamp, of 


the place where, on her honeymoon, 
she stood beside her lover and gazed 
across all Paris. Is it not better to 
have the stamp, an equal work of 
art to the card’s picture, placed in a 
position not subordinate?” 

My logic and sentiments delighted 
her. ““Ah, how affecting!” she said. 


I could get away quickly because | 
was late for an appointment. 

“Bon jour, Madame!” the post- 
mistress and the woman greeted 
each other with the warm delight 
of old friends meeting after a long 
separation. 

“And what can I do for you?” 
asked the postmistress. 

“I wish to make a deposit of sav- 
ings, as is my habitude,” the woman 
replied, reaching into the shopping 
bag and withdrawing a bundle ot 
francs tied with a string. “Voila!” 
she said as she laid them down. 

“But, Madame, for that, is it not 
better that you go to the post office 
where you regularly deposit?” 

“And where would that be but 
here?” the woman asked. “Surely 
you joke!” 

“Joke?” the postmistress com- 
pressed her lips. “‘I] pray you, tell me 
when you have ever honored this 
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Then she took up a pen and wrote 
“over” in the place where the stamp 
should have been. 

By now a long line had formed 
behind me, all listening eagerly to 
my affair. Far from showing resent- for support. “Has she not just 
greeted me fondly?” Heads nodded. 
“Now she denies me!” She glared 
at the postmistress. “Say to these 
people that you do not know me. 
Deny me thrice! 

Continued on Page 109 


bureau with your custom?” Her 

voice carried down the line; the line 

began to cluster about the wicket. 
The woman turned to the crowd 


ment at my wasting their time, they 
were all smiling their satisfaction. 


Another time, I was second from 


the wicket and behind a woman 
carrying a big shopping bag. I hoped 
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want to take with y« 





A year’round favorite—as well known 
as the Riviera which it serves—runs 
from Calais ori the channel to the 
glorious Cote d’AZUR along the 


Mediterranean. 


Leaving Paris daily at 8 P.M., the 
BLUE TRAIN carries First and Sec- 
ond Class sleeping cars (Wagon-Lits, 
operated by the International Sleeping 
Car Company), a Dining Car (Wagon- 
Restaurant), and from Paris to the 
Italian border a Lounge—Bar. 


You can secure your rail accommodations 
before you leave. Tickets may be purchased 
and advance reservations made through your 
Travel Agent or at any of our three offices. 


“TRAVEL THE RIGHT WAY—THE RAIL WAY”. 


323 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. « 1231 St. Catherine St, W., Montreal. PO 


NATIONAL 
RAIL *OADS 


FRENCH NATIONAL "RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH i AVE, N.Y. Dept. H! 





Please send me free ; | a “i s -_ 
illustrated Nome 

a e Address |. LEITZ, INC., 468 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 

= City | Distributors of the world-famous products of Ernst Leitz, Wetziar, Germany. 
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The world’s finest sherry 


~ 


comes dressed in a sack 


if, +} ff ; Ss ee 
(MM) AKIDLY it’s Dry Sack Sherry 
perfectly balanced, neither too dry 
nor sweet, with a rich nutty flavor. You'll 
see Dry Sack everywhere in its 
distinctive cloth sack. 


» a 


At lunch and cocktails, so many people 
choose Dry Sack . . . preferring it to heavy drinks. 
For Dry Sack is light and agreeable, 

a classic Sherry imported from Spain. Serve on 
the rocks or the usual way. 


WILLIAMS AND HUMBERT 


/ DRY SACK 
Fine J ported 


SHERRY 


Let this Seal be your guide to quality. YT wns sac un |, Julius Wile Sons & Co., Inc., New York 
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HUROPEAN 
EVENTS OF 1955 


AUSTRIA 


June 4-24. VIENNA FESTIVAL. Opera, 
drama, ballet, concerts. 

July 26-Aug. 30. SALZBURG FESTIVAL. 
Vienna Philharmonic, Vienna State 
Opera, emphasizing Mozart. 

Nov. 5-30. AUSTRIAN CORONATION 
WeeK, Vienna. Reopening of Vi- 
enna State Opera House, destroyed 
in the war. 


BELGIUM 

Apr. 23-May 1. FLORALIEs, Ghent. 
Flower show, held every five years 
since 1808, featuring giant orchid 
display. 

July 21. 125TH ANNIVERSARY OF BEL- 
GIAN INDEPENDENCE, all over. Fes- 
tivals, carillon concerts, fireworks, 
sports events, dances, etc. 


DENMARK 

Apr. 2. 1SOTH ANNIVERSARY OF HANS 
CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, at Copen- 
hagen and his native Odense. Per- 
formances of Andersen’s works; 
festivals. 

May 20-31. RoyAL DANISH BALLET AND 
Music FestivAL, Copenhagen. 
June 11-25. ViKING FESTIVAL, Fred- 
erikssund. Pageant on life of ancient 

Vikings. 

Latter half of June. HAMLET FESTIVAL, 
courtyard of Kronborg Castle, El- 
sinore, where play is set. Interna- 
tionally known actors. 

Sept. 14-28. DANISH DESIGN Cav- 
ALCADE, Copenhagen. Exhibition of 
contemporary Danish furniture, sil- 
ver, porcelain, ceramics, etc. 


FINLAND 

Feb. 26-27. SALPAUSSELKA INTERNA- 
TIONAL WINTER Games, Lahti. Ski- 
ing, speed skating, ice hockey and 
bandy. 

June 9-17. Sipe_rus Festiva, Helsinki. 
Works by Finland’s great composer. 


FRANCE 

May 3-20. INTERNATIONAL FILM FEsTI- 
VAL, Cannes. Movies from more 
than twenty countries compete for 
awards. 

June 7-20. PaBLo CASALS FESTIVAL, 
Prades. Beethoven sonatas by the 
world-famous cellist. 

June 11-12. THe 24 Hours oF Le MAns. 
Sports-car endurance test. 

Through July. Tour DE FRANCE. 
Bicycle race from Amsterdam 
around France, ending in Paris’ 
Parc des Princes. 

July 14. Bastitte Day, nationwide. 
Dancing in streets, parades, fire- 
works, etc. 

Mid-November. Les Trois GLORIEUSES, 
Burgundy. Three days of wine tast- 
ing, general celebrations, starting 
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in Nuits-St. Georges, thence to 
Beaune, climax at Meursault. 


GERMANY 

May 1-31. INTERNATIONAL May FEstI- 
VAL, Wiesbaden. Opera and ballet 
by companies from Berlin, Vienna, 
Paris, London, Rome, etc. 

May 15-27. BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL, 
Bonn. Symphonies and chamber 
music at the composer’s birthplace. 

July 22—-Aug. 21. WAGNER FESTIVAL, 
Bayreuth. Flying Dutchman, Tann- 
hauser, Ring of the Nibelung, Parsi- 
fal. 

Sept. 17—Oct. 2. OKTOBERFEST, Munich. 
Beer, bands, barbecues, carnival, 
mile-long folk parade. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Mar. 24-26. GRAND NATIONAL STEEPLE- 
CHASE, Aintree, Liverpool. Four- 
mile course over thirty obstacles. 

Apr. 23-24. SHAKESPEARE’S BIRTHDAY 
CELEBRATION, Stratford-on-Avon. 
Procession and celebrations cli- 
maxed by performance of a Shake- 
speare play. 

May 25. THE DerBy, Epsom Downs. 
World-famous horse race, gypsies, 
fairground stalls, merry-go-rounds. 

June 20-July 2. TENNIS CHAMPION- 
SHIPS, Wimbledon. Five champion- 
ship events. 

July 5-10. INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
EisTEDDFOD, Llangollen, Wales. 
Singers, dancers, actors from all 
over Europe in competitions and 
ancient ceremonies. 

Aug. 21—Sept. 10. INTERNATIONAL FEs- 
TIVAL OF MusIC AND DRAMA, Edin- 
burgh. Orchestras, ballet, theatrical 
and opera companies from Europe 
and America. Highland games, mil- 
itary tattoo, films, etc. 

Sept. 8. THE ROYAL GATHERING, Brae- 
mar, Scotland. Traditional High- 
land feats of strength and endur- 
ance, bagpipe bands of Scottish regi- 
ments, sword dancing, etc. 


GREECE 

Jan. 6. CELEBRATION OF THE EPIPHANY, 
Piraeus. Greek Orthodox rites of 
sanctification of the waters. 

Mar. 25. GREEK INDEPENDENCE Day, 
nationwide. Parades, processions. 

May 21. AGHIA ELENI, near Serrai and 
Nigrita, Macedonia. Feast with an- 
cient and Byzantine traditions; 
ritual of dancing on burning coals. 


IRELAND 

May 8-29. AN TOSTAL (IRELAND AT 
Home), nationwide. Sporting and 
cultural events presented as a special 
welcome to tourists, in Ireland’s pret- 
tiest season. 

Aug. 2-6. DuBLIN Horse SHow, Balls- 
bridge, Dublin. Trade and agricul- 





tural show and army-horse jumping 
competitions for the Agha Khan 
Trophy. 

Oct. 24-31. AN TorREACHTAS, Dublin. 
Musical and literary competitions, 
choral singing, drama, chess, Gaelic 
games, etc. 


ITALY 

July 2 and Aug. 16. PALIo, Siena. 
Medieval horse race and pageant. 

July 16-17. REDENTORE FESTIVAL, 
Venice. Decorated gondolas and 
fireworks and festivities until dawn; 
religious procession on Sunday. 

Late July. HAUTE COUTURE SHow,, Pitti 
Palace, Florence. Best Italian de- 
signers in one of Europe’s top fash- 
ion shows. 


MONACO 

Jan. 17-24. INTERNATIONAL AUTOMO- 
BILE RALLY, Monte Carlo. Cars 
from all over the world cover eight 
trans-European itineraries in per- 
formance contests ; 5,750,000 francs 
in prizes. 


NETHERLANDS 

Mid-April to mid-May. TuLip Time, 
between the Hague and Haarlem. 
Processions, flower-petal mosaic 
contests, 90-acre flower show at 
Lisse, etc. 

May 18, through summer. E 55 Exui- 
BITION, Rotterdam. E for Energy, 55 
for 1955. Gigantic demonstration of 
Netherlands’ commercial and cul- 
tural progress since World War II. 

June 15—July 15. HOLLAND FESTIVAL OF 
Music AND DRAMA, Amsterdam, 
the Hague, other towns. Concerts, 
ballet, opera and drama by inter- 
national celebrities. 


NORWAY 

Feb. 28-Mar. 7. INTERNATIONAL SKI 
Meet, Holmenkollen, Oslo. World’s 
champions compete. 

May 26-June 7. INTERNATIONAL FEsTI- 
VAL OF Music, FOLKLORE AND 
DRAMA, Bergen. Concerts com- 
memorating Edvard Grieg; folklore 
performances at medieval Bergen- 
hus Fortress. 

Sept. 25—Oct. 31. ANNUAL Review, 
NORWEGIAN MODERN ARTS AND 


Munich's Oktoberfest: 
beer, bands and 
barbecues in old Bavaria. 


SPAIN 

Apr. 18-25. Sevitte Fair. Fandango 
dancing in Andalusian costume, 
booths, parades, bullfights, etc. 

June 21—July 2. INTERNATIONAL FEsTI- 
VAL OF Music AND Dance, Gra- 
nada. Concerts and ballet at Alham- 
bra and Generalife gardens. 


SWEDEN 

June 7-14. STOCKHOLM FESTIVAL OF 
Music, BALLET, DRAMA AND FILM. 
Swedish and international works 
performed in several unique loca- 
tions, including 17th Century Pal- 
ace of the Nobility. 

June 10<Aug. 28. H 55 ExuHIBITION, 
Halsingborg. Contemporary archi- 
tecture, home furnishings, crafts. 

July 13-24. THE ROAD TO HEAVEN, 
Leksand, Dalecarlia. Allegorical 
play in open-air amphitheater. 


SWITZERLAND 


Jan. 22-30. BOBSLEIGH WORLD CHAM- 
PIONSHIPS, St. Moritz. 

Mar. 10-20. INTERNATIONAL AUTOMO- 
BILE SALON, Geneva. Car and mo- 
torcycle show; many first showings. 

June 8—July 5. Festivac Weeks, Zurich. 
Music, drama, ballet, art. Shake- 
speare in four languages: by Old Vic, 
Comédie Francaise, Zurich Schau- 
spielhaus, a top Italian company. 

Aug. 1-14. Fete Des VIGNERONS, 
Vevey, Lake Geneva. Celebration of 
Bacchus, God of Wines, held only 
four times a century. Parades, play, 
Grand Opera of Paris Ballet, etc. 

Aug. 6-28. INTERNATIONAL Music FEs- 
TIVAL, Lucerne. Concerts led by 
Furtwangler, Ormandy, Ansermet, 
etc.; famous soloists. 


TURKEY 

May 19. YOUTH AND Sports Day, 
throughout Turkey. Athletes carry a 
burning torch from Samsun on the 
Black Sea to Ankara to commemo- 
rate Atatiirk’s landing. Track meets. 

Aug. 20-Sept. 20. INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE Fair, Izmir. Displays, 
dramas, folk competitions, carnival. 

Oct. 29-31. ANNIVERSARY OF THE RE- 
PUBLIC, throughout Turkey. Pa- 
rades, folk dancing, balls, etc. 


Everywhere in Louisiana the spirit 
of Mardi Gras reigns. From Old New 
Orleans, home of Rex, Lord of Mis- 
rule, through the fascinating old 
world towns of the bayou country to 
the rolling beauty of North Louisi- 
ana, the festive mood of Carnival 
captures all. 


Make Mardi Gras just the beginning 
of a perfect vacation. Follow the 
sweeping curves of the Mississippi 
on its trip to the warm, blue Gulf... 
relive an historic and colorful past in 
beautiful Natchitoches, St. Martin- 
ville and New Iberia . . . hear the 
haunting melodies of the Blues in 
the birthplace of Jazz . . . enjoy the 
bonus delights of warm Southern 
sunshine just right for outdoor 
sports. With the beauty of poin- 
settias, camellias and chrysanthe- 
mums as your background .. . see 
Louisiana . . . the year ’round vaca- 
tion spot of America. 


Plan now to visit 
Lovisiana during 1955, 
a year-long observance 
of the Acadian Bicen- 
tennial Celebration. 


Mardi Gras 


’ 


= 


. 
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Tourist Bureau 
Dept. of Commerce and Industry H-1 
State Capitol Building 
Baton Rouge, Lovisiana 


YUGOSLAVIA 

June 15—July 15. SUMMER FESTIVAL, 
Split. Opera, ballet, concerts, classi- 
cal drama and sporting events. = 

July 27. MoreskA Dance, Island of nl 


Crarts, Artists’ House, Oslo. Show New Orleans, Feb. 22, 1955 
of ceramics, glass, silver, inlaid 
enamel, furniture, tapestries. 


PORTUGAL Please send me 46-page full color booklet about La. 


June 20-30. FestivALs OF St. JOHN, ST. 
PETER AND St. ANTHONY, Oporto. 
Folk dancing, music, fireworks, etc. 

July 11. Rep WaisTCoATs FEsTIvAL. 
Celebrations in Vila Franca de 
Xira, outside Lisbon. Folk dances, 
bullfights, singing, fair, etc. 


Korcula. Dance dating from lith 
century, symbolizing struggle be- 
tween good and evil. 





Note: These dates and facts have been care- 
fully checked, but HoLway cannot be re- 
sponsible for changes after press time. 
Visitors should confirm dates locally. 
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Guide to British Festivals 


Whatever your special interest — music, drama, ballet, sport, flowers, 


folk traditious — Britain offers you Festivals and festive days that no 


other country can surpass. Start your vacation by attending one of them! 


F YOU are planning a vacation in Europe, you 
, tem do better than start with a week at 
one of the great Festivals which have made 
Britain the cultural and sporting mecca of the 
modern world. 

Probably the most famous is the Edinburgh 
International Festival of Music and Drama, in 
August and September. Here, in Scotland’s 
romantic capital, you will see and hear the 
world’s finest performers. Your days will be a 
heady round of concerts, plays, opera, ballet 
and sight-seeing. At night, a spectacular military 
tattoo, presented under floodlights on the Castle 
Esplanade, will thrill you from start to finish. 


Then there is the Shakespeare Season on the 
banks of the Avon at Stratford. Performances 
are given every weekday from April to Novem- 
ber: tickets from 35¢! 

In September, musical Europe flocks to the 
Three Choirs Festival, held in annual rotation 
at the Cathedrals of Gloucester, Worcester and 
Hereford (the last named, this year). A marvelous 
program of Handel, Bach, Haydn, Mendelssohn, 
plus important new music by contemporary 
composers. 

The list of Festivals is all but endless. Folk 
dancing in London’s Albert Hall in January. 
The Bath Assembly in May. Benjamin Britten 


at Aldeburgh in June. The Glyndebourne Opera, 
opening in June, and the Canterbury Festival, 
starting in July. The Welsh Royal National 
Eisteddfod in August. 

Great shows and sports events stud Britain’s 
calendar. Horse racing at Aintree, Epsom, As- 
cot, Newmarket, Goodwood. Sailing at Cowes. 
Rowing at Henley. Tennis at Wimbledon. And 
always Flower Shows, everywhere. 

One word of warning. If you leave your reser- 
vations until the last minute, you may be out 
of luck. So start making plans now—by getting 
in touch with your Travel Agent. And mail the 
coupon for free illustrated literature. 


During the Edinburgh Festival, this Searchlight Tattoo, with precision drill and massed pipers, is put on nightly on the Castle Esplanade. 
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American square dancers are bowled over by the exuberance and virtuosity of Morris Dancers 


at Thaxted in Essex. No language barrier will separate you from these friendly, cheerful folk. 


Shakespeare’s Birthday Celebrations, held on April 23, bring thousands of 


pilgrims to Stratford-upon-Avon. They come from all parts of the world. 
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Greatest of all Flower Shows is the one held every May in the grounds 


of Wren’s Royal Hospital at Chelsea, just a short bus ride from Picea- 
dilly. Here you can compare notes with the world’s best gardeners. 


British Travel Association, Box 124 

336 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send me: Festivals in Britain 
lraveller’s Guide 


Name 
Address 
Zone 


City 


My Travel Agent is: 
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At this season— Champagne is perfect for 


entertaining. And the perfect Champagne is 
TAYLOR’S— the Champagne with Captured 
Flavor. Keep Taylor's Champagne on hand 
—ready to serve for the many, many occa- 
sions that call for real holiday hospitality. 
And ask for TAYLOR'S when dining out. 


A HOLIDAY GIFT... 


Give Taylor's Champagne — in this prize-award 
gifi carton (at stores, where legal)—a welcomed 
gift for hard-to-choose-for friends 

The Taylor Wine Co., Vineyardists & Producers 


Hammondsport, New York 
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Almost overnight, the village of Bonn became the bustling headquarters of the German 


a cosmopolitan community. 

Above, entrance to the Bundestag; 
right, nationals of fifty countries 
meander through Market Square. 
Town Hall is in center background. 


by Charles W. Thayer 


In 1949, when Chancellor Adenauer 


proposed that Bonn be the capital of 


the German Federal Republic, most 
Germans cried, “Verriickt!”’ 

“Quelle folie!” wailed the French 
occupation officials in Baden-Baden. 

“He's nuts,” the Americans howled 
in Frankfurt. 

“How odd,” the British 
mented dryly. 

It was indeed difficult to imagine 
how anyone could conceive of Bonn 
as the capital of a great nation. It 
was like moving Washington to a 
bombed-out Sarasota or Santa Bar- 
bara. 

The small provincial town was 
already overcrowded with a popula- 
tion of a hundred thousand, includ- 
ing hordes of refugees. Many of its 
houses had been destroyed during 
the war; scarcely a single public 
building was intact, and there were 
no first-class hotels. The town had 
one moth-eaten old museum, no 
theaters, and not a single good res- 
taurant—nothing but an ancient, 
roofless university. And the nearest 
airport was twenty miles away at a 
place called Wahn, which means 
“folly.” 

Before the war, Bonn had been 
a pleasant, sleepy little place practi- 
cally unknown except for its old and 
rather snobbish university, attended 
by the sons of the nobility, including 


com- 
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The once quiet provincial town is now 
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the imperial family. One guidebook 
called it “the favorite resting place 


of retired officials in the evening of 


their lives.” Narrow streets wound 
aimlessly between ancient wooden 
and brick buildings that jutted over 
the sidewalks as if they were about 
to topple over on passers-by. The 
chic residential area was along tree- 
lined Koblenz Street parallel to the 
Rhine, where elegant villas backed 
on elegant gardens sloping to the 
banks of the river. A large grassy 
common provided the comfortable 
benches required by the retired offi- 
cials. The Market Square boasted a 
pleasant baroque town hall, but lit- 
tle else to attract tourists—except, 
perhaps, the inevitable Beethoven 
House. Travelers seldom had reason 
to visit Bonn, and those who did 
soon fell asleep with the rest of the 
population, for its climate is the 
most enervating in all of Germany. 

During the war, with few indus- 
tries and fewer military installations, 
Bonn appeared to have nothing to 
attract the Allies’ attention except 
an old bridge across the Rhine. But 
when Allied bombers and artillery 
finished with that bridge, a large 
segment of the town lay in ruins. 

In 1949 Bonn was just beginning 
to dig itself out of the rubble and 
gloom when another bomb fell. 
Adenauer named it as his choice for 






Newest Capital 


Federal Republic and a new kind of world capital 
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the capital. The Bonners were hor- 
rified. Bonn—Germany’s capital? 
What retired official would ever 
again select it for the evening of his 
life? On the contrary, the town 
would be overrun by officials and 
politicians who would destroy its 
charming tranquillity forever. 
Officials and politicians were 
equally horrified. ““Do you want a 
capital city or just a capital village?” 
the Socialist opposition roared at 
Adenauer. Their leader, the late 
irascible Kurt Schumacher, shouted: 
“Everyone knows Adenauer wants 
Bonn because he’s the only person 
who can stand the climate.”’ Lobby- 
ists for a half dozen rival cities got 
busy on the Bundestag deputies who 
would decide the issue. At least one 
deputy admitied accepting a sub- 
stantial gift for his vote. But no one 
knows whether he actually delivered, 
for in the heat of the debate the 
deputies decided on a secret ballot. 
Bullheaded Adenauer was un- 
moved by the jeers. Three years be- 
fore, the British Occupation authori- 
ties, finding him stubborn, had fired 
him as mayor of Cologne, a post he 
had held even before the Nazis. 
(“The best favor they ever did me,” 
Adenauer boasts. “Otherwise | 
might still be just a mayor.) Look- 
ing like a tough old Indian chief he 
glowered imperiously down from 








the rostrum. With a secret vote, how 
would he hold his followers to- 
gether? But when the votes were 
counted, Adenauer couldn’t have 
been less surprised: Bonn was the 
capital of the German Federal Re- 
public. 

To most Germans the idea of 
Bonn’s replacing imperial Berlin, 
even temporarily, was at best a joke. 
Even the Federal Railroads wouldn’t 
take it seriously. At first, few express 
trains stopped there, and those that 
did paused just sixty seconds before 
hurrying on to Cologne in the north 
or Koblenz in the south, where they 
halted a full three minutes. 

At least that was the rule until an 
Arab trade delegation arrived in 
Bonn. In the East, it seems, one 
doesn’t hurl oneself precipitately 
into the arms of reception commit- 
tees. One proceeds with dignity. So 
when the train stopped at Bonn, the 
chief Arab delegate waited momen- 
tarily while he adjusted his head- 
dress and started leisurely for the 
exit, followed by his large and 
equally leisurely retinue. As he reached 
the steps, the sixty seconds expired; 
a whistle blew and the train started. 
The agile chief delegate leaped to 
the platform where the German re- 
ception committee waited, top hats 
in hand. He turned to marshal his 
retinue and saw a dozen startled 
faces peering from the departing 
train. The German protocol chief, 
Minister “Jonny” von Herwarth, 
welcomed the delegate as warmly as 
the awkward circumstances per- 
mitted and then turned sternly to the 
Bonn stationmaster: “Call your 
colleague in Cologne and tell him 
to send that carload of Arabs back 
here at once. And when they get 
here—for God’s sake give them a 
chance to get off!” 

Today trains stop in Bonn for a 
full two minutes, and for those pas- 
sengers who can’t believe they’ve 
arrived in the capital of Germany 
the stationmaster announces over 
the loud-speakers: “Bonn! Bonn! 
Ja woh this really is Bonn!” 

Of course you don’t have to come 
by train. There is always the auto- 
bahn from Frankfurt in the south or 
Diisseldorf in the north. When I re- 
ported for duty in Frankfurt in 
1949, Jimmy Riddleberger, the Politi- 
cal Advisor, told me to go to Bonn 
and “‘liaise’’ with the newly formed 


Government. 
‘Liaise about what?” I asked. 
“Oh, just liaise,” Riddleberger 


replied vaguely. 

“But can’t I get more of a line 
than that? Can’t I talk to the fellow 
who’s been liaising up to now?” 

“No,” said Riddleberger curtly, 
though it was not his usual manner. 
“Just go on up and play it by ear.” 


It took me five hours to cover the 
hundred miles of autobahn in a thick 
fog over icy roads. On the way the 
chauffeur pointed out where an 
American Government car had been 
wrecked a few days before. 

“Anyone hurt?” I asked. 

“The fellow who was liaising at 
Bonn was killed,” he replied. 

That cured me of autobahn travel 
for a while and the next time I made 
the journey | took the train. from 
Frankfurt to Riidesheim, the center 
of the Rhine wine country. There I 
had an excellent lunch with a bottle 
of Rhine from Prince Metternich’s 
vineyards at Johannisberg, practi- 
cally next door. Afterward I boarded 
an excursion steamer that landed me 
in Bonn that evening. It took a good 
deal longer than a train or the auto- 
bahn, but I wanted to see the legend- 
ary, castle-studded gorge of the 
Rhine which lies between Riidesheim 
and Bonn and its Lorelei Rock. 
We'd hardly cast off before we passed 
the famous Mouse Tower where the 
unfortunate Archbishop Hatto. of 
Mayence had been eaten by mice. 
“Served him damn well right,”” my 
guide said. “He'd been hoarding 
grain during a famine.” 

Then we entered the gorge. The 
weather was just what it should be: 
thunderclouds hovered overhead 
casting a black shadow on the gray, 
forbidding cliffs. A high wind 
churned the river into angry waves. 
We got past the Lorelei without 


accident and past the twin castles of 


the Hostile Brothers who fell in love 
with the same girl—their foster sis- 
ter. As we reached the end of the 
gorge where it broadens out into the 
Bonn valley between the Eifel 
Mountains on the west and the 
Seven Hills on the east, my guide 
pointed out Roland’s Bow, where 
Roland waited for his beloved who 
was being eaten by a dragon on the 
Drachenfels just opposite. Beyond 
the Drachenfels, perched on the top 
of one of the Seven Hills that are 
the home of Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs, is the Petersberg 
Hotel. At that time it was the head- 
quarters of the Allied High Com- 
mission and from the boat we could 
see streams of limousines winding up 
and down the steep drive. My guide 
explained that in the old days there 
used to be a lively business carting 
tourists up to the Drachenfels on 
donkeys. “But nowadays,” he added 
with a mischievous the 
limousines, “the donkeys don’t go 
up the Drachenfels any more.” 
Across the river from the Peters- 
berg we passed the Mehlem Aue, an 
attractive little sch/oss in the middle 
of an elm forest. Beside it was a large 
polo field. Today the schloss is the 
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auto racing. 







LUXURIOVS OUTDOOR 
POOLS — in the shadow of 
semi-tropical palms. Giant 
miles of orange and 
grapefruit groves. 

SHARPEN YOUR GOLF — nine 
well-kept courses challenge 
beginner and low-handicap 


MORSE RACING —dog racing, 
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Laugh away your winter cares in this wonderful land of 
golden sun. You'll rest . . 
forever-inspiring desert-mountsin setting. Deliciously 
warm — average winter daytime temperature, 70° — 
healthfully low humidity. A world of things to see and do. 


. relax ... really live again ina 


RIDE, HIKE, EXPLORE—scenic 
wonders, enchanting trails. 
Veritable treasure-land for 
camera fans, amateur pros- 
pectors, rock hounds, stu- 
dents of Indian life and lore. 


DANCE UNDER THE STARS — 
name bands, gay night spots, 
fine restaurants. Symphony, 
Little Theaters, light opera, 
fashion shows. 


Resorts, ranches, hotels, motels to suit any budget. 
Write now for free Accommodations Booklet. 


— Valley Of The Sun Club, Phoenix, Arizona 
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“TOURED EUROPE IN OUR OWN RENAULT 


AND IT COST US 


NEXT TO NOTHING!”” 






say these 
travel-wise 


— 





vacationers 


“From the moment we took delivery of 
our car in Paris to the day of resale, our 
vacation was a success. I cannot tell you 
how pleased we were with the car—it was 
economicai, efficient, and best of all we had 
no difficulty in reselling it on our return to 
Paris, and actually received about 90% 
of its cost.” —ALFRED B. KOCH, JR. 
“We drove more than 7000 kilometers all 
over France, Switzerland, Southern Ger- 
many and Italy. The car handled like a 
dream. The way it got in and out of traffic 
was a delight.” ~—FRANK C. GENOVESE 
“Our gas economy approached 45 miles 
to a gallon.” —HERBERT NEUMAN 


“I covered about 4,000 miles with abso- 
lutely no difficulty. I passed both American 
and British cars which had boiled over in 
the Alps, but the Renault never got hot.” 

—ROBERT S. GARSON 


“We were able to carry all our luggage and 
three passengers in complete comfort.” 
—GEORGE P. HUGHES 
“We had so much fun with our Renault 
we just had to write and tell you about it. 
It was delivered to us at the pier when we 
landed and we have loved it every minute 
since. We liked it so much that we brought 
it home and are using it every day.” 
—MR. & MRS. SMITH JOHNSON 


RENAULT OF FRANCE 
Direct Factory Branch 
270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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RENAULT GUARANTEES 
REPURCHASE AT FIXED 
PRICE IN U.S. DOLLARS! 


Here’s all you do to enjoy the vacation 


of a lifetime: Order your Renault here for 
delivery when you arrive abroad. The 4-door 
4 C.V. Sedan is only $995 f.0.b. Paris factory. 
There are 7 other models to $1995, a car for 
every purse or purpose. Renault arranges for 
all necessary documents and insurance. 

With your own Renault, tour leisurely 
through Europe. Come and go as you please, 
stay as long as you like. No other way of 
travel can compare with the Renault plan! 

After your trip, Renault of France gvar- 
antees a fixed repurchase price on the 4.C.V. 
Sedan. Maximum depreciation: $125 first 
month. $75 second month, $50 each following 
month, or the equivalent in French francs. 
Thus, you can recover most of the purchase 
price and know your travel costs in advance! 
If you prefer, Renault will arrange to ship your 
car back to the States. 


"ere WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER ‘ial 


RENAULT OF FRANCE, Dept. H-1 

270 Park Avenve, New York 17, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send full information about 
the Renovit automobile, and your European 
travel plan including guoranteed repurchase. 
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Not merely picturesque, the Cotswold countryside 
reflects a beauty that is warm, kindly and profound. 
Seen close up at Bourton-on-the-Water (/eff), the 
grouping of a house, a stream, a grove, shows man 
and nature in a deep, congenial harmony. At long 
range (right), Barrington village stretches placidly 
beside its meadowlands, all part and parcel of the 
eye-engaging hills that roll away to the horizon. 


ve Heart of England 


bv Jovee Cary 


What is the secret of the peaceful Cotswold countryside? 
How does this loveliest part of Middle England change 
with the centuries and yet remain its gentle self? An answer— 


and a tribute—by one of England’s greatest writers 


here are at least a dozen countrysides in England, that 
is, landscapes with qualities of ground, building and crop 
as distinct as Maine from Texas. But probably the most famous 
nowadays, since their discovery in the last twenty years, is the 
Cotswolds. It has been said of these limestone hills in Middle 
England that they carry, packed together in about fifty miles 


square, more beauty of hill, wood and farm, and especially of 


architecture, than any other area of the same size in the 
whole world. 

Stratford-on-Avon to the north, Oxford on the east, Ciren- 
cester to the south, Gloucester and Tewkesbury on the west, 
with their great Norman churches, are boundary cities and 
themselves Cotswold towns. Oxford lies low, on clay, but it is 
full of Cotswold building, the honey-colored stone which gives 
to the smallest village of the wolds its peculiar beauty. For the 
traveler from London, going west by north, Oxford is the best 
point of entry. The distance by road is under sixty miles, and 


from Oxford one mounts straight into the hills. They are not 
big hills; the highest, the famous Cleeve Cloud, near Chelten- 
ham, is not much over a thousand feet. They are wolds or 
downs, with soft curving lines—all the better for the Cotswold 
landscape and the Cotswold explorer. For the roads are never 
steep and yet they carry one perpetually to some long summit 
from which one sees miles of the vale, with its hamlets, manor 
houses, towns, hedgerows, woods and small winding brooks, 
laid out to the horizon, as in one of those Dutch pictures which 
are half topography in their careful detail, but more than half 
a keen enjoyment of the detail itself, the individual shape of 
every tree, cottage, field; each twist in the lanes. So that the 
total effect is not the accuracy of drawing, the skill of imita- 
tion, but the affectionate sincerity of the artist, who loves every 
shape, every turn, of his homeland. , 

I use this image with reason because the Cotswold country 
is essentially a homeland; it has nothing grand, nothing to be 
called a mountain or a gorge; nothing like a big river or forest. 
Everything about it is delicate and gentle, it is full of small 
streams, as clear and pretty as their names, Windrush, Coln, 
Evenlode, which wind among small valleys with contours so 
subtly modulated that the eye is never startled but perpetually 
engaged. It is the chamber music of landscape, a quartet where 
the brook sings to the two-acre field, the cottage above is a 
note that takes its meaning from both of them, and the whole is 
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enclosed by a sky shaped by a stone roof, a 
smoking Cotswold chimney, a fan-edged clump 
of beech, and the long curving lines of knolls that 
echo each other within this horizon like the 
counterpoint of a fugue. 

There are not even great houses here. There is 
but one palace, at Blenheim, and Blenheim is 
not Cotswold, it does not belong, even in name, 
to its village of Woodstock. Blenheim is a piece 
of world history and world architecture, planted 
in a land whose history is simply a tale of shep- 
herds and farmers, of woodmen and of local 
masons whose architecture, so characteristic, so 
unpretentious, so beautitul, so long enduring, has 
grown out of the same fields and needs as the 
sheep. Take a village like Burford, as I saw it last 
week just below the high road to Cheltenham 
and Tewkesbury. It is a show place, and like most 
show places it deserves to be shown, but like few 
show places it has not yet been spoiled by the 
tourist trade, or by the bureaucrats and anti- 
quarians who, once they get hold of anything fine, 
at once proceed to turn it into a museum piece, 
done up with concrete props and iron signs, for 
the approval of archaeological professors. 

Burford belongs where it is and nowhere else. 
Not only the houses but most of the roofs are out 
of the local ground, they are stone tiles from some 
local quarry. Burford grows out of its valley as if 
the field walls, made to keep the beasts, had grown 
a little in the course of time, to keep the men. 
And this is the history of the place from the first 
hut of the Anglo-Saxon serf, which also held the 
cows, pigs and chickens, to the two-story cottage 
of Tudor times, when Burford grew rich, like 
other Cotswold towns, on wool. The manor house 
again, rising a little higher still, seems the natural 
consequence of the same rising ambition which 
made the squire. The church, overtopping all, 
might be the temple of some Cotswold god. And 
that, in truth, is what it is, always has been, with 
its prayers for rain or good weather, its banns for 
country weddings, its harvest festival, its grave- 
yard full of local names. 

It is typical of this peaceful domestic land that 
church, manor house and cottage should lie so 
close together. The Cotswold squire rarely chose 
to set up a lordly mansion in a park; he built 
close to his neighbors. And his manor is often 
not much bigger or more adorned than a farm- 
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Cotswold architecture weathers the centuries. The 
vast barn at Great Coxwell (/ar /eft), sixty yards 
long and 700 years old, remains in use to this 
day. In the great Tewkesbury Abbey (/eff), the 
chantry built for the Lord Despenser, who died 
in 1375, is topped by another, a tiny spire in 
which his figure still kneels in eternal prayer. 


house, as the farmhouse is simply an enlarged 
Cotswold cottage. Burford church, for all its 
Norman tower, is essentially a wool church, built, 
you might say, by the Cotswold sheep. 

The Cotswolds have always been a wool coun- 
try. Their limestone pastures were good for 
fleece. English wool has been famous in Europe 
from Roman times, and the English Lord Chan- 


cellor still sits upon a sack of wool in memory of 


that rich trade. But it was not until the 14th 
Century that the general improvement of com- 
merce and transport enriched a whole new class 
of merchants and filled the Cotswolds with 
their manor houses and churches. These fine 
churches, especially the later ones, with their high 
perpendicular towers, immense windows and 


delicate columns, have been called empty of 


true devotion, cold-hearted, the guilt offerings 
of rich men who knew how much they owed to 
luck. But it is quite as easy and truer to see in 
them the beginnings of the new European spirit, 
that change of mind which was doing its secret 
mysterious work long before the Reformation; 
to bring light and air into the fortress-jail which 
had been for so long the medieval idea of the 
only viable human society. And to call these 
churches cold is to forget the destruction done 
by puritans, the smashing of the magnificent 
glass which filled the great windows, the white- 


washing of painted walls, the tearing away of 


brasses. A modern critic complained to me that 
the great church at Cirencester was “too fan- 
tastic,” its famous two-story porch was “‘like a 
wedding cake.’ But I think it rich and gay, and I 
don’t see why gaiety should not have its religious 
moments as well as fear and self-abasement. 
And these later centuries did not forget their 
mortality. Go to the Tanfield monument in Bur- 
ford, the magnificent Renaissance tomb of Eliza- 
beth’s treasurer. It speaks of all the deference 


which then was claimed by the great officer of 


state, by all rulers and masters in that hieratic 
world; claimed and given. But if you look below 
the pompous figures in their robes, laid out as on 
a bed of state, you see a skeleton most delicately 
cut by the same sculptor, to remind you that even 
royal treasurers must die, that within the most 
stoutand pompous body are the bones of a grave. 

But it is a skeleton, not a rotting corpse eaten 
by rats, worms and toads, such as you will find 


depicted in St. Dunstan’s chapel, behind the high 
altar of Tewkesbury Abbey. The Renaissance let 
light even into the body of man. As its anatomists 
first made accurate reckoning of his bones, so its 
masons carved them for a trophy of his end, as 
clean in line, as sweet in touch, as the logic of their 
physicists. For them death was an event to be 
understood and ranged in the due order of its 
weight; not a horror to terrify. 

Reconcilement is everywhere the local note. 
The Tanfield tomb stands in a church where 
Norman and Medieval live with each other and 
with it in the happiest confraternity. The Cots- 
wolds, as they stand, are an unequaled record, 
in stone, of a history developing so consistently, 
so gradually, over thousands of years, that it is 
impossible to say of any point that here is where 
the centuries divide. You do not pass, as else- 
where, from the Gothic to the Renaissance in one 
jump; you do not even get completely out of 
the Neolithic age, five or six thousand years ago, 
till the 1600’s. Until then the Cotswold shepherds 
still used the underground sheep folds built by 
their ancient British ancestors, with the dry walls, 
made without cement or lime, for which the 
Cotswold mason is still renowned. 

You say of a cottage, a village, “typical 
Gothic,” and at once you see a door hinge, a 
paneled chimney, which is as certainly Renais- 
sance. One age slides into another, and makes a 
harmony, like history rendered by a single master 
spirit, growing with time but still in the same 
character. And that character is gentle, modest, 
domestic. What revealed itself elsewhere in the 
exuberance of mansions seized with a fever for 
the classical orders, rediscovered in Italy, is here 
seen only in the molding of a doorway, the deli- 
cate pilasters of a house front, which belonged 
indeed to some millionaire merchant, but a Cots- 
wold merchant who was ready, like William 
Grevel of Chipping Campden, to live among his 
tellow townsmen, in a dwelling no higher than 
many of their cottages and grand only in the 
solidity of its walls and the number of its rooms. 

William Grevel, dead in 1401 and buried in the 
great church, is named on his epitaph, “Flower 
of the wool merchants of all England,” and 
Chipping Campden is called the flower of Cots- 
wold towns. It has certainly many fine things, 
the Market Hall, the Continued on Page 30 





Cotswold sheep, famous for their wool since the 
1300's, have given way to crossbred varieties 
that yield more mutton. Only one pure-blooded 
flock remains—that owned by William Garne of 
Aldsworth (/e/t), One of his ewes (below) poses 
nose in clover to show off her characteristics— 
a Roman profile and coiffure of fine-spun locks. 









Continued from Page 28 church with its graceful 
tower, its many ancient brasses, the famous alms- 
houses; but the whole effect is more important 
than any detail, and the effect is of a balance in 
society, a tempered ambition, a concord of work, 
of religion, of public office and private concern, 
which is the characteristic sense of all this land. 


I tiidught to find some evidence of this sense of 
community by visiting a pub—not a tourist hotel 
but a real pub, preferably off the main road. There 
are hotels now in most of the towns, even in the 
larger villages, where the food is good and 
cheap; enormously improved even in the last 
twelve months. Y ou won't find regional dishes, be- 
cause there are none peculiar to the district, but 
the common English fare of roast, fried and 
boiled, where excellence depends not on elaborate 
sauces but on the quality of materials. These are 
now better, in most places, than they were even 
before the war. But you don’t go to a hotel for 
company, you go to the pub. As a friend of mine 
remarked the other day, in a pub, of a woman 
patron who sat talking steadily and confiden- 
tially to a neighbor, “She thinks she’s at a sherry 
party, which is meant for duets—she doesn’t 
understand that pubs are for orchestral effects.”’ 
Everyone in a pub, certainly at the bar, is ex- 
pected to play his part. So you get talk like this, 
as I had it one day in a wayside pub on the road 
to Chipping Campden. 

The pub itself was a typical Cotswold cottage, 
or two cottages, with the mullions knocked out of 
one window, a Georgian bow patched on, and a 
gallows sign. There was also a new corrugated 
iron garage at one end, which just after I came in, 
suddenly engaged the attention of the bar. 

The talk before had concerned the fearful 
weather of the year, throughout Europe. A large, 
heavy man, with a purple face and bright-blue 
nose, in a heavy twill waistcoat, a man whose 
temper, at first sight, might have been guessed as 
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steady rage modified only by fear of a stroke, was 
telling the company that he had lost half his hay 
and would be ruined for food that winter. His 
tone was loud and wrathful. But he added un- 
expectedly that the Danes and Germans had had 
it worse. And if it was worse, well then. He 
stopped at this mysterious point. But Alice the 
barmaid, a handsome woman of sixty or so, said 
unexpectedly, in the act of drawing my beer, that 
she knew what he meant, well, we were all in it 
together. 

While we were pondering this suggestion, a 
sports car with a loud engine exploded up to the 
door, and a young man in a beret and that kind 
of suit affected by businessmen who drive sports 
cars, in gray check, at once a little too tight and 
a little too horsy, came bustling in. A commercial 
traveler or agent of some kind, who talked like a 
Londoner. He ordered a double whisky, looked 
round at us and remarked, “I see you been mak- 
ing improvements since last year.” 

His tone accused us all of some crime, and we 
waited. He took an angry pull at the whisky and 
exclaimed, ““That nice tin garage.” 

“Ah,” said Alice. “‘Well, there we are.” 

“You get a real nice old place like this—the 
real genuine thing, and you jam a tin can up 
against it. All right, you know best.” 

“Well,” said Alice, ““I see what you mean—but 
it’s the price of building.” 

“Price of building—that’s the tale everywhere. 
And what’s the place worth if you ruin it? You 
got something unique. Your only asset. And you 
proceed to chuck it away. All right. It’s yours. 
Go ahead.” 

“Garages,” said the farmer in the same reflec- 
tive tone, so unexpected from a man of his violent 
aspect. 

And again Alice seemed to understand him. 
She nodded and murmured, “Well—they’re 
special, aren’t they?” 

“What I might have asked,”’ said the Londoner, 
“is why you couldn’t put it behind out of sight. 


Cotswold life ignores the modern drive toward 
change, finds its fulfillment in old and quiet pat- 
terns. Instead of tabloid headlines, villagers of 
Bibury (/eft) get all the news that’s fit to circu- 
late by studying the public notice board. At 
Little Rissington (right), a trainer breaks his 
hounds in the gentle Cotswold way with a 
sixteen-mile morning walk; he knows and calls 
each one by name and the pups, less than a year 
old, already run together like a veteran pack. 


You got enough ground for half a dozen garages. 
But why should you? Who cares? Might ha’ cost 
a few shillings more for gravel.” 

A small laborer, in a corduroy waistcoat and 
canvas leggings, with a very small dirty cap on the 
extreme back of his head, now remarked, slowly 
and cautiously, in the tone which one uses to a 
dangerous dog, “‘That’s true, yes. But then ground 
can be awkward too—the wrong shape or in the 
wrong place.”’ This man had a dark brown face, 
which set off brilliant blue eyes, and a nose which 
| always think of as a medieval nose, thin, enor- 
mous, aquiline, shiny as a bird’s beak. The man’s 
whole look reminded me of a picture in some old 
history of the battle of Crécy; he could have 
stood model for one of Edward III’s long bow- 
men—the tommyguns of those days. But he 
spoke with an air far removed from that extrem- 
ity of cocksure violence which belongs to the 
medieval idea. ““That’s as I see it,” he said. “As 
I see it, you have to do what you can with what 
you got.” 

“But I been behind,” said the Londoner, “‘last 
year and year before. And there’s plenty of room. 
Come off it. You people don’t care, that’s all 
about it.” 

“There’s room,” said the laborer, “yes, but 
then there’s the chickens.” 

“Chickens,” said the Londoner, with a con- 
temptuous fury that, for the moment, silenced 
the whole group. Up to now, they had taken the 
critic calmly—his view was one heard pretty 
often nowadays in the Cotswold country. A lot 
of visitors, who have suddenly gathered notions 
of aesthetic unity from some article in the evening 
paper, blow up about vandalism in the country. 
And often they are right. It is easy for one bun- 
galow teahouse, one billboard, to ruin the finest 
view. There is plenty of commercial exploitation 
in the worst taste, but, as it happens, very little 
in the Cotswolds where councils and landlords 
have strong views on the matter. The danger 
there, up to now, has Continued on Page 76 
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WINDOWS 


One day in late July, 1955, a young 
man with a paperbound book under 
his arm will step out of the glare of 
Seville’s Plaza de la Falange Espa- 
fiola into the shade of the Calle Sier- 
pes, walk along under the canvas 
tenting stretched high above the 
street, and turn into the Restaurant 
Los Corrales. Once inside, he will 
order a gazpacho andaluz, the best 
cold soup in the world, and then he 
will open his book, which he will 
have bought only an hour earlier, 
and begin to slit its pages with the 
butter knife. Romancero Gitano, the 
title page will say, and although he 
knows quite well who Garcia Lorca 


ry” 
| he Prado, Madrid. In one of the great 
museums of the world, a Spanish police- 


man studies a nugget of his nation’s heri- 
tage 





Velasquez’ portrait of Philip IV. 


Must European culture mean only a dutiful and exhausting 


tour of ruins, galleries and museums? A gifted, refreshing 


writer says no—it can bring you a startling new recogni- 


tion of your times, your past and, most of all, yourself 


by Paul Bowles 


was, having seen productions of two 
of his plays in college, he finds a par- 
ticular thrill in opening one of his 
books and seeing the neat verses in 
Spanish for the first time. He is so 
completely engrossed that the gypsy 
girl peering at him through the win- 
dow that gives onto the back street 
has to hiss three times before he 
notices her. She is holding a pack of 
Pall Malls in the thin brown hand 
she has squeezed through the grill- 
work. He will in all likelihood smile 
at her, hold up his own pack of 
Chesterfields and return to his book. 

The young man is doing some- 
thing that is very important to him. 





He is not reading the book, since he 
understands only about half the 
words used in it. His mind is filled 
with confused images of the things 
he has seen in the past few days: the 
golden splendor of the great retablo 
in the Cathedral, the patio of orange 
trees viewed from the parapet of the 
Giralda, the gypsy who danced for 
him in a little café across the river in 
Triana, the greenness of the gardens 
behind the Alcazar. The book is not 
much more than a point of depar- 
ture, a catalyzing agent. But like the 
fortune-teller’s crystal globe, it serves 
to focus the attention and induce 
the almost trancelike state he needs 


ON THE PAST 


in order to feel that he is participat- 
ing in the cultural life of the place. 
He wants to know this strange flat 
city of gardens and burning sunlight, 
make a part of it his own, and take it 
back with him to the United States. 
The place may not be Seville—it 
may be Florence or Lausanne or 
Killarney or Avignon or one of a 
thousand others in Europe where 
Americans will be—but the desire 
and the experience will be the same. 
The American will be seeking to 
capture something he feels he needs, 
and when he returns home it will 
be intangible trophies of this sort 

Continued on Page 34 


The Philharmonic Orchestra, Vienna. 
In the packed Musikvereinsaal, con- 
ductor Clemens Krauss leads a talented 
ensemble as they re-create great music. 

















" 
-— des Beaux Arts, Paris. Unawed 
by classic art, French students at the 
annual masquerade find something even 
older. Party theme: While Rome Burned. 


Prissis Vecchio, Florence. In the mas- 
terwork by Benvenuto Cellini, Perseus 
triumphantly holds up Medusa’s head in 
a thrilling embodiment of the old myth. 





Continued from Page 32 
which he will prize above all his 
others. 


The trend of this century is being 
set by America for the entire world. 
(Even Lenin on his deathbed is re- 
ported to have said, ““Americanize 
yourselves.”’) Whether or not we are 
as yet truly fitted for the task, we 
Americans are now fairly used to 
considering ourselves the leaders. 
We manage pretty well in under- 
takings which demand organization, 
perseverance, industriousness and, 
of course, technique. In cultural mat- 
ters, however, we often find our- 
selves still looking across the Atlan- 
tic for guidance. To attribute this 
backward-glancing to mere aesthetic 


snobbery is to explain away some of 


it, | admit, but not all of it. There 
are deeper reasons why Europe still 
holds something important for us. 

1 think it is the business of tech- 
nique that stands in the way of our 
own culture’s complete and unim- 
peded flowering. In the rush to learn 
how, we have forgotten that first we 
must know what. And we are be- 
coming increasingly aware that an 
overemphasis on technique pro- 
duces an unsatisfying artistic result. 
Unconsciously or otherwise we de- 
mand something better, we are un- 
easy, we suspect that we have missed 
some element vital to the fashioning 
of a culture. Why otherwise are we 
so consistently fascinated by Eu- 
rope—slightly contemptuous of her 
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oldness, of course, but drawn back 
to explore her, year after year, dec- 
ade after decade, in ever-increasing 
numbers—unless it be that our in- 
tuition tells us we shall find what we 
need there, among the visible ves- 
tiges of our immediate tribal past? 
For some the search leads to spe- 
cific museums, cathedrals, festivals 


the neatly packaged evidences of 


Europe’s culture. Not long ago | 
went to see Tosca at the Terme di 
Caracalla in Rome; the moon shone 
down from overhead, there was an 
audience of ten thousand people, 
the production and performance 
were superb, and no microphones 
were used. At the same time another 
annual opera season was in progress, 
at the vast Roman Arena of Verona, 
and just as that would draw to a 
close, the XI Vth International Film 
Festival was scheduled to open in 
Venice. The visitor to Italy, or to 
practically any part of Europe, can 
be sure of finding plenty of organized 
culture. By timing his travels to 
gratify his tastes, he can catch the 
Shakespeare Festival at Stratford- 
on-Avon, or the Royal Danish 
Ballet Festival at Copenhagen, or 
the miracle play Petrus de Dacia on 
Gotland Island 
Sweden, and any of innumerable 
music festivals, of which some cele- 
brate the work of a single composer 
(Sibelius at Helsinki, Wagner at 
Bayreuth), others offer more general 
fare (Salzburg, Strasbourg, Gra- 
nada), and still others specialize 


off the coast of 


severely (the Dolmetsch Festival of 


Early English Music at Halsmere, 
Surrey, or the Carillon Concerts at 
Bruges in Belgium). Particularly in 
summer, Europe teems with such 
activities. 

That is excellent. But I believe 
that what we Americans are search- 
ing for, and thus the most important 
thing we can bring back with us, is 
something more all-embracing. | 
should call it a childhood—a per- 
sonal childhood that has some rela- 
tionship to the childhood of our cul- 


ture. The overwhelming majority of 
us are transplanted Europeans of 


one sort or another. Culturally 
speaking, the short time we have 
been in America is nothing com- 
pared to the infinitely longer time 
we have spent in Europe, and we 
seem to have forgotten this true past, 
lost contact with the psychic soil of 
tradition in which the roots of cul- 
ture must be anchored. 

Our gadget civilization has no 
visible connection with the past; it is 
not the continuation or outgrowth 
of any deep-seated myth, and how- 
ever much the rational section of the 
mind may approve of it, the other 
part of the mind, the part that ac- 
tually determines preferences rather 
than explaining them, is dissatisfied 
with it. What we want is to experi- 
ence that glow which comes to an 
individual when he feels beyond a 
doubt that he is an integral, if in- 
finitesimal, part of historical con- 
tinuity. And Europe, if we approach 


it without preconceived ideas as to 
what constitutes its “culture” 

simply with a little humility and a 
little imagination—provides us with 
that lost childhood, the childhood 
which never happened, but whose 
evocation can be so instrumental in 
helping us to locate ourselves in 
time and space. It is the first step, 
the indispensable one, in the direc- 
tion of knowing what we are to our- 
selves and what we are in the world. 


Culture is essentially a matter of 
using the past to give meaning to the 
present. A man’s culture is the sum 
of his memories. It will not consist 
of a wealth of facts, names and dates 
which he has at his finger tips, but 
will be rather the sum of everything 
that he has thought and felt—that 
is, Known. 

If | am faced with the decision of 
choosing between visiting a circus 
and a cathedral, a café and a public 
monument, or a fiesta and a mu- 
seum, I’m afraid I shall normally 
take the circus, the café and the 
fiesta, trusting to luck that I shall 
manage to see the others later. | 
suppose I’m simply not what today 
is called culture-minded. Perhaps 
that is because to me the culture of a 
land at any given moment is the 
people who live in it and the lives 
they lead in it, not the possessions 
they have inherited from those who 
came before. They may or may not 
profit by their legacy. If they do, so 

Continued on Page 109 
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Twenty-two-year-old Rosamond Peterson of New York, who is enrolled for two-year course at 
Rome’s Academy of Fine Arts, chats with cycling friends at the student residence. 
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There are exciting educational opportunities in 
almost every European country —all reasonable, many 
free. Here are your facts — courses, 


tuition, living costs —by a noted educator 


You Can Study Abroad 


bv Mario Pe 


@ Recently | was faced with a strange request. 
A Paris lawyer, a friend of a friend, wrote me: “I 
have heard that your great Harvard University 
invites every summer a group of foreign intellec- 
tuals to spend on its premises a delightful six 
weeks, all expenses paid. A friend of mine did so 
last year and came back to France thoroughly 
enchanté with his free vacation in America. 
Please find out how I can visit the United States 
at Harvard’s expense.” 

1 was skeptical, but sent a query to Harvard. 
In due course the answer came back: the French- 
man was right. Harvard Summer School offers 
an International Seminar to foreign intellectuals 
‘ venty from Europe, twenty from Asia) to dis- 
cuss international problems. They travel and 
live at the University’s expense, visit American 
industrial plants, get acquainted with American 
life, listen to Harvard faculty and guest speakers, 
and contribute lectures to the American public. 
Anyone in the upper echelons of business, 
industry, finance or the arts can apply. 

What a break for foreigners! And I wondered: 
Does the American intellectual enjoy a similar 
break abroad? The answer is, he does—though 
most of the breaks are “Made in U.S.A.” He can 
study abroad not only free of charge but on a 
princely stipend, if he connects with the right 
foundation or grant. 

We Americans, however, can do something 
that Europeans and Asians cannot do, save in 
exceptional cases. We can study abroad on our 
own, luxuriously or on a shoestring, as our 
pocketbooks dictate. The reason this does not 
work in reverse is that the cost of living abroad is 
onlya fraction of what itis here. In England, France 
or Italy dollars go twice as far. Pounds, francs 
and lire travel only half as far in the United 
States. 

Europe has awakened to this fact, and is out 
to capture our student trade as it has our tourist 
trade. It offers an assortment of courses, credits 
and degrees as varied as the stock of a Neapolitan 
souvenir shop. Its merchandise is excellent, its 
prices are right, and the variety is infinite and 
suited to every purse and taste. 

The countries of Europe offer the American 
student everything from a complete four- or 
six-year curriculum leading to a degree in the 
arts, letters or medicine, through a junior-year 
course tailored to fit into the four-year American 
college pattern, or a summer session fully recog- 
nized for credit by American institutions (pro- 
vided permission is secured in advance), down 
to a three- or four-week study period plus inten- 
sive pleasure touring, or a “cultural” tour that 
features lectures, seminars, and interviews with 
celebrities in Europe’s cultural world. 

Not everybody can get on the free list, but 
anyone can try—provided he knows the language 
of the country to which he applies. 

Best known among the scholarships and fel- 
lowships for study abroad are the Fulbrights. 
These are handled jointly by the U. S. Office of 
Education, which takes care of exchange teaching 





positions in foreign schools: the American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., 
Washington, D.C., for those who want to teach in 
American schools in Latin America; the Confer- 
ence Board of Associated Research Councils, 2101 
Constitution Ave., Washington, D. C., for those 
who intend to lecture or do university teaching, or 
have a post-Ph.D. research project to be carried 
out abroad; and the Institute of International Ed- 
ucation, | East 67th St., New York, which takes 
care of people who merely want to pursue grad- 
uate study abroad. 

The genesis of the Fulbright scholarship is inter- 
esting. At the close of the war, Sen. James William 
Fulbright of Arkansas proposed that the billions 
of dollars of surplus war material that we had 
left overseas be converted into local currencies 
and used to pay travel and living expenses in 
foreign lands for deserving and eligible American 
scholars. 

The proposal became law in 1946 and now, 
in its ninth year, has twelve years to run. 
Since we Americans are a generous people, we 
also provided additional funds, through the 
Smith-Mundt Act, making it possible for foreign 
scholars to come here for study. Today, over 
20,000 Fulbrighters have enjoyed or are enjoying 
the fruits of this plan. Characteristically, the 
ratio runs about 8000 Americans to 12,000 for- 
eigners, with the Americans divided into about 
4600 graduate students, 1800 researchers and lec- 
turers and 1300 teachers. 

If you are on a Fulbright, your troubles are 
over—at least temporarily. Your transportation is 
provided for and you enjoy, in foreign currencies, 
a standard of living nearly equivalent to $10,000 a 
year in America. In return, for periods ranging 
from six months to two years or more, you study 
as you see fit, or teach, or give occasional lectures. 
The only restriction is that you must not change 
into dollars and bring back to the United States 
the foreign currency you are given. 

The Fulbright is the best-known, but not the 
only way of studying abroad on a freeloading 
basis. There are countless private foundations 
and endowments that will consider your applica- 
tion for a foreign study grant—the Rhodes 
and Guggenheim Scholarship Foundations, the 
Woolley Foundation for art and music, the Inter- 
national Farm Youth Exchange, the American 
Council of Learned Societies, to cite a few. 

Some foreign countries try to reciprocate for 
our “reverse Fulbright” given to so many of their 
citizens. Britain, for instance, offers twelve Mar- 
shall Scholarships for American graduate stu- 
dents, “to express gratitude for the generous. . . 
Program for European Reconstruction.” These 
are open to Americans under twenty-eight, are 
good for two years, and pay 550 pounds (about 
$1500) a year, plus 200 pounds, (about $560) if 
married, and transportation to and from the 
United Kingdom; apply to the local British Con- 
sulate General. The Belgian-American Educa- 
tional Foundation, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, offers fellowships for study in Belgium, 


paying $200 a month and traveling expenses. Our 
own government, through the G.I. Bill of Rights, 
permits veterans to study abroad; it also offers, 
through the U.S. Office of Education, summer 
seminar grants for foreign study. Outside of the 
last-named, all these grants involve protracted 
residence in the foreign country. 

What are the experiences of some of the re- 
cipients? Almost without exception there is 
praise of all the features involved. One colleague 
of the writer spent an instructive year in Argen- 
tina on a Guggenheim grant. Another went on a 
Fulbright that involved lecturing at the major 
Italian universities on Italo-American diplomatic 
and cultural relations in the I8th and 19th 
Centuries. He was enthusiastically received every- 
where. He found a friendship and admiration for 
America that gives the lie to communist-inspired 
propaganda that we are not liked abroad, and he 
found everywhere that the greatest desire was for 
American lecturers who would talk to Italians in 
Italian about life in America. I have another col- 
league whom the Fulbright Commission has sent 
to the Fiji Islands to conduct intensive research on 
the Melanesian pidgin language. 

There are many misconceptions about the na- 
ture and sources of Fulbright grants. A lady pro- 
fessor spem a year in France investigating Old 
French manuscripts. On her return to the United 
States, a French friend remarked to her: “You 
must indeed be grateful t6 France for giving you 
such a wonderful free vacation with an oppor- 


tunity to carry on your research!” It took a lot of 


explaining to convince the French lady that 
America had ;aid the bills. 


What about those students who go abroad to 
study on their own? It is estimated that at least 
10,000 Americans are registered in foreign uni- 
versities. More than 600 of them are at the Sor- 


bonne alone. Over 200 are at the University of 


Vienna. Italian universities account for at least a 
thousand more. The countries in which Americans 
study range from Britain to Thailand, from Hol- 
land to Pakistan, from New Zealand to Mexico. 
And after studying, many stay on to teach. 

What do they study? They seem to prefer art 
and music, medicine, languages and literatures. 
Other fields trail behind, but include such diverg- 
ing specialties, as engineering and fashion design, 
Etruscology and French cuisine, photography 
and dramatic art, international relations and 
criminology. 

rhere is a good reason why medicine is a favor- 
ite. American medical schools, lacking space and 
facilities, are forced to turn away thousands every 
year. Those rejected have discovered they can 


take their medical degrees at any one of dozens of 


foreign universities, come back, pass their state 
examinations and hang up shingles. The arrange- 
ment is excellent: the cost of studying abroad is 
low, the quality of instruction is satisfactory, the 
end results are the same, with perhaps a little added 


glamour if the physician Continued on Page 113 





Oxford's Wren-designed Tom Tower is background 
for group led by American student 

Fred Siegler (center), who conducts campus tours 

in natty Victorian garb as a vacation job. 


American students in the courtyard of the 
Sorbonne; more than 600 Americans are registered 
here, many taking the full junior 

year. Church of Sorbonne dome in background. 





To the tourist Norway is a fairyland of 
snow and ice and Midnight Sun: 


but to the rugged Vorsemen the real Norway 


is the wild, glacial, sea-swept d a I ] ( | ( y{ { } eC | I; | | 125 


by Hammond Innes 
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The town of Vik, Norway, thrives in a pocket of 5000-foot-deep Sogne Fjord, dwarfed but not cowed—in fact, invigorated 


"iking means the dweller in a vik—a bay or inlet. The trans- 
\ lation is too soft. Viks are sudden gashes in precipitous moun- 
tains; the homesteads little patches of emerald green, crevice-tucked 
at fiord head among towering crags capped with snow. Glimpsed 


from the air, the men of the viks are dwellers in a moonscape half 


submerged in sea; barren, glacial land with ragged fingers deep-thrust 


in arctic waters, scattering from their tips rock islands like drops of 


molten lead congealed. And yet, somehow, a fairyland country. 
The clouds were breaking up below us as we crossed the Svartisen, 
that black ice glacier whose dirty, frozen skirts have only recently 


by its awesome setting. 


been drawn back from the sea. We were barely two thirds the way up 
Norway, yet already inside the Arctic Circle. North from Bodo the 
sun shone in a clear blue sky and the coast of Norway smiled up at 
us. Beyond the flapping, corrugated wing of the old JU 52 seaplane 
the Lofoten Islands emerged from the horizon’s haze, a serrated, 
alpine outline of incredible brutality. Below us the mountains of the 
mainland hefted the sea aside into narrow strips with rippling, ice- 
worn shoulders that rose 2000 feet, their snow patches gleaming 
white in the sunlight only a little below the bumbling course of our 
aircraft. Away to port the sea was littered with skerries; islands of 


























rock, white and bald from a million years of 


glacial polishing. 

Three quarters of Norway is barren, uninhab- 
itable. Surely this included the land below us? 
Yet here and there the gleam of a white-painted 
wooden house proved the contrary. Man was 
here, clinging precariously to the scree skirts of 
the mountains, building on barren rock and 
harvesting the sea in default of land that bore a 
trace of life-giving soil. Occasionally, glacial 
deposits provided root purchase for crops and 
here the fresh-cut hay showed a tiny carpet of 
green marked by the sun-shadowed bars of the 
hay hung to dry on wire fences. 

Directly below us the islands seemed to float 
in patches of livid green as though rimmed by 
mineral discoloration; the sun coloring the water 
in the shallows. Elsewhere the water had the 
flat, black look of great depth. Flat, with no 
corrugation, for we were over the Inner Lead, 
that maritime highway that runs a thousand 
miles almost uninterrupted from North Cape to 
The Naze, a salt-water river protected by island 
banks. Boats like toys arrowed the mirror still- 
ness, plowing the water thoroughfare that has 
cradled the sea’s toughest sons. 


The met of the viks, originally Teutons from 
Asia, were in Norway almost before the glacial 
ice had receded. Long before Christ was born the 
Land of the Midnight Sun was a legend; Homer 
had heard of it and Herodotus wrote of a people 
who slept like bears six months of the year. In 
the search for whale and walrus (the hide was 
used for ships’ ropes) and in the crossing of the 
Folda, that forty-mile break in the Lead where 
the gale-torn might of the North Ocean has been 
as effective as an Iron Curtain separating North 
Norway from the south, the fishing “coracles” 
underwent a sea change and emerged as ships. 

The Viking as we know him—the trader, the 
was born. 


marauder, the explorer, the settler 
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One, Ottar, a trader to England with furs and 
walrus tusks and rope, and the down of the 
aerfugi—the eider duck, reported to Alfred the 
Great of a voyage he had made eastward to 
Russia’s White Sea. This was in 875. But already 
the longships were further afield, thrusting out 
into the ocean to establish colonies in Iceland 
and Greenland. They were in America, called 
Vinland because of the grapes, more than five 
centuries before Columbus. 

But for all their reputation as raiders and sea- 
men they were, and still are, fishermen. The 
warmth of the Gulf Stream brings them a silver 


harvest and fish dominate all my memories of 


the Inner Lead. Oksfjord, typical of a thousand 
tiny vaags, or wharfs, seen at two o’clock in the 
morning with the sun already high and blazing 
bright in the translucent air; a trailer of blue 
smoke hangs over the sheds and oil tanks of the 
fish factory, drifting vertically against the shad- 
owed bulk of a mountain whose scree slopes 
support a dozen wooden houses. Nothing else 
but the silence of the mountains, bare, ice- 
scarred, devoid of living thing. The stillness of 
the fiord, the harshness of the unnatural sunlight, 
has a frozen quality. And as we touched the vaag 
and our warps were looped over the hooks of 
mooring chains run through hawse holes in the 
wooden quay, we could smell the fish oil. 

The reek of fish oil hangs like a cloying mist 
over almost every vaag the length of Norway. “‘It 
is a good smell,” I was told once, and the Nor- 
wegian rubbed his hands and his salt-wrinkled 
face cracked in a grin. “It smells of money.” 

In the far north, round Nordkapp( North Cape), 
where the villages face the Polar seas, I climbed 
between the houses of Mehamn to a headland 
and looked across acres of drying cod to the 
burnished brilliance of the fiord and the midnight 
sun. The cod were tied two-by-two, hung by their 
tails over a framework of poles. I could have 
walked for a long time beneath a canopy of dry- 
ing fish; a piscine version of a hop field. And at 












Baatsfjord it was the same, only the sun was gone 
and in the black gloom of a midnight mist, so 
sultry that the bald, scarred rocks of the fiord 
looked like the Gates of Hell, we met the fishing 
fleet going out: solid, chunky boats wallowing 
to an oily swell, their varnished bows, clean and 
clearly numbered in black, headed north into the 
Barents Sea, their engines stabbing the silence 
with the toc-a-toc that is as much the modern 
theme song of the fiords as the oar chanties of 
the longboats were in ancient times. 

Once I saw the Lofoten Islands at midnight, a 
black silhouette against the flame of the sky, as 
though a giant had sowed dragons’ teeth along 
the rim of a molten sea. It was July, but I was 
thinking of March when more than 20,000 men 
and 2000 boats gather for the cod harvest. One 
wonders at the hardiness of man that he can 
wrest a living from this torn wilderness of sea 
and rock. The mountains and the fiords, the 
moods of the weather and the startling appear- 
ance of the little settlements in their wild sur- 
roundings dwarf the people themselves, so that 
it is almost with the surprise of discovery that 
one realizes they have become fairer and gayer 
as one has gone north. There is something about 
the midnight sun, or maybe it is their remote- 
ness from the world; they have a childlike 
quality. 

At every stop they pack the vaag. It is almost 
as though they were the tourists, and the passen- 
gers the curiosities to be gaped at with wonder. 
Weekdays, women and children predominate, 
the girls tall, strongly built, with flaxen hair and 
the most clean- 
flirting with 


rain-washed, sea-washed features 
scrubbed complexions in the world 
the uninhibitediiess of all girls in lonely places 
Red is the prevailing color—coats of the girls, 
ski suits of toddlers with toddlers’ rucksacks, 
color bands of the men’s woolly caps—red to 
beat back the dead black and white of winter’s 
landscape, red to frighten away months of night, 
red to cheer the drab gray of mist and rain. But 








on Sunday it is different. A little incongruous in 
neatly pressed store suits of blue and black, the 
men then bring their wives down to watch the 
pageant of the world go by their village and the 
1aag is so jam-packed with people that it is 
almost impossible to fight your way ashore. And 
at each vaag a dog mecis the ship, a dog who 
bears himself with the dignity of a harbor master. 


Still splashed with the raw yellow of new wood, 
there is a pioneer atmosphere about this northern 
country. The Germans, in their scorched-earth 
retreat before the Red army, razed everything to 
the ground. Houses and fish factories are all 
postwar buildings rushed up without form, so 
that they are not an expression of the people, 
only of their haste to get back home. 

What brought these people back from the 
comfortable south to which they were evacuated, 
back to this hard north? The tourist sees it as the 
Land of the Midnight Sun. The inhabitants know 
it as a land where it is dark twenty-four hours a 
day two and a half months in the year. “If you 
sit by the window and it is a good day, then 
maybe you are able to read some words in the 
paper at midday.” And at Tromso, from a man 
who had had big jobs ollered him in the south 
and yet remained: “You know how far north 
you are? You are so far north that if this were 
the Antarctic you would be standing on the Great 


Ice Barrier.” This sent me running for a map of 


the world. He was right. The 7Ist parallel—and 
Nordkapp is above this—leaves Hudson’s Bay 
far south, just tips the north of Alaska and skims 
along the northern shores of Siberia. Finnmark 
is only 500 miles farther from the North Pole 
than Scott had to trek on his ill-fated attempt to 
beat the Norwegian, Amundsen, to the South Pole 

Were they “bushed,” these people who came 
back? Were they a little in awe of the big world 
outside, hankering for the remote solitude of the 
fiords, the isolation of island strongholds? But 














In the bleak wastes near Tromso, almost 200 miles in- 
side the Arctic Circle, Norwegians achieve a busy and 
rewarding life. Three phases—economic, creative and 
scientific—are summed up (/eft to right) by a workman 
standing on a whale to cut through inches of valuable 
blubber; by artist Hans Haakoe at work on an ultra- 
modern canvas; by the statue of explorer Roald Amund- 
sen in Tromso Harbor, facing the polar fastness into 
which he vanished. A Lapp woman (be/ow), shopping for 
luxuries in Tromso, parks her bike against a stuffed bear. 
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and trade 


they are of the sea, open to all the winds of 


thought that blow. They and their sons have 
sailed the world and they stand on the precarious 
threshold of one of the only two direct frontiers 
between the Soviet Union and the Western World. 

Strong individualists, with no particular feel- 
ings against the Russians, they harbor commu- 
nists with even greater tolerance than other 
European countries. The frail barrier of wood 
and barbed wire that marks the Norwegian side 
of the frontier by the road at Storskog and the 
one-man patrols along the Pasvik River are 
symptomatic. Mention Russia to people in the 
iron-ore town of Kirkenes—-and they shrug their 
shoulders. They know the North is wide open to 
a sudden attack, however much the strategists in 
Oslo may bury their heads in the sand and say, 
“We'll open our country to Allied forces as soon 
as we feel ourselves threatened.” 

At Honningsvag my wife and I once sat, wait- 
ing, in the front seat of a bus, near the door. A 
short, dark man stood on the step and stared at 
us. As people moved in and out he made way for 
them, but always he returned to his point of 
vantage, a sharp-featured face with high cheek- 
bones and narrow eyes that stared at us unwink- 
ingly from a distance of two feet with the straight- 
forward animal curiosity of a child. 

No village idiot this 
with interest. He was in fact a Laplander. Shy, 
troll men of the High Plateau, they follow their 
reindeer to the coast, across river, lake and fiord, 
for the lush summer pasture. In winter they re- 


his face was too alive 
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A great seafaring nation, Norway takes to the water for food 
and fun. Picnickers (above) wave out of sheer good 
spirits to an excursion boat plying the Fjaerland Fjord, bound 
for a view of the Jostedal Glacier. A young yachtsman and his 
girl friend (right) cast off from the Godoysund Yacht Club, 
dressed for a soaking on the twenty-five-mile run to Bergen. The 
famous Oseberg ship (opposite) proves all this started with 
the Vikings: it is a woman’s pleasure craft of about 800 a.p. 


treat to the solitude of remote wastes where their 
herds burrow down through the snow for the 
reindeer moss on which they live. The men are 
withdrawn, curious, slow to smile—shy as moun- 
tain deer. The dark, gypsy faces of the women 
smile more easily. Legs swathed in reindeer hide, 
carrying bone-handled knives and thin lariats, 
with strange four-pointed caps, the predominant 
color of their clothing is black and red. Some, 
like the man on the bus, have come to the ports 
to stay and the mingling of their blood can be 
seen here and there on the vaags—a darker color- 
ing, black hair, the slanted brown of eyes and 
lifted cheekbones. 

“Do not be surprised if you find children play- 
ing in the streets in the north at midnight,” | 
was told in Oslo. ““They don’t sleep much there in 
summertime.” But to the people of Oslo the 
North is as remote as Iceland. In Kirkenes no 
children played in the streets at midnight. The 
place was as dead as any ordinary lamplit town. 

| had been down to Svanvik to see a little log 
church; from its belfry you look out across the 
Pasvik River into Russia, to the big nickel town 
that was Nikkulahti when the Finns were Nor- 
way’s neighbors in the north. I had gone on to 
see the beautiful falls of Skogfoss. The river is 
so narrow here you could throw a stone into 
Soviet territory. A peaceful serenity lay over the 
silver birch woods, dripping with color in the 
slanting sun. We had a late meal with some young 
Norwegians in the tourist hostel. We ate looking 
out through a wide window to the red-and-black 








border posts of the Soviet Union on the farther 
bank, little metal shields glinting in the sun. And 
then back to Kirkenes, forty miles, with the river 
on our right and glimpses of Red army barracks 
in a woodland clearing and the white-painted 
lookout posts at fixed intervals. ““You never see 
them,” my driver said. “They are there, you 
know, but you never see them.” I knew that, for 
earlier | had stood and watched the delivery of 
a note to the Russians, a reply to a trivial pro- 
test. | had seen the red protest flag hauled down 
from the flagstaff at the Border Commission 
conference point, sign that the Russians had re- 
ceived the note. But I had seen no Russians. Not 
a leaf had stirred in the warm stillness of the 
wooded hills above the lake at Storskog. 

From the shadowed interior of the car the 
Russian bank of the river took on a queer, rose- 
tinted glow as midnight approached. The coun- 
try, as we swung away towards Langfjord, was 
soft and incredibly beautiful, with a summer 
warmth and mist rising like smoke from the 
lakes. The multe berries—a sweet, golden logan- 
berry-like fruit—were an unripe carpet of red in 
the clearings. It was midnight when we reached 
Kirkenes. The long streets of wooden houses 
under the shadow of the ironworks were utterly 
deserted. Blinds were drawn in all the upper win- 
dows. Kirkenes was asleep. Yet the sun blazed 
high. Late afternoon you’d think—except that it 
shone straight out of the north and you were 
somehow conscious—the clarity of the atmos- 


phere maybe, or the feel Continued on Page 62 











bv Paul E. Deutschman 


How to Buy a D 


ractically every female visitor to Paris 

has a secret haute couture ambition. This 

consists of (1) somehow winning her way 
into, and viewing the “collection” at one of the 
top fashion houses; (2) trying on one of the 
fabulous creations there and (3) being permitted 
to buy this creation right out from under the 
feverish hands of the latest visiting movie star or 
some royal lady from India with a real pearl 
alongside her nostril. 

All hearsay to the contrary, this ambition is 
quite easy to realize. A phone call (assuming the 
price range of your hotel and the rich tone of your 
voice is acceptable to the arbiter at the other end) 
or your hotel concierge (at all the better hotels 
they have arrangements with certain vendeuses or 
salesladies at the various houses) can reserve you 
a seat for the collections. And a well-padded purse 
is all you need to come out with an incomparable 
dress that will be immediately recognizable back 
home as an authentic Paris model. 

Recently, | accompanied my wife as she went 
through this haute couture gamut at Dior, which 
is, by most considerations, the number-one Paris 
fashion house today. 

We'd been carefully briefed through some 
years of residence here and just before three o’clock 
on a Monday afternoon, we arrived at the pris- 
tine, gray-walled building on the Avenue Mon- 
taigne in a taxicab. This is an absolutely de 
rigueur mode of transportation for arriving at any 
maison de haute couture, no matter how short the 
distance traveled. A rented Rolls Royce would be 
better, but under no circumstances must you 
come on foot from the Metro or bus stop, though 
you could stroll casually from across the street 
as if you'd just finished a long, expensive lunch 
at the Plaza-Athénée. 

Outside the building, there is no indication 
whatever to reveal that something is being seri- 
ously sold within. There are two small discreet 
windows in front, but they display no dresses, 
containing simply a hint of some fleecy floral deco- 
ration. Also, there isa gray, drapery-edged awning 
with the words: Christian Dior. It resembles the 
canopied entrance to some empress’ bed. 

We were saluted gravely by a stiff doorman in 
a long tailcoat with large metal buttons on its 
back. Each button bore the engraved letters CD. 
He held the door for us and we sailed through. 
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This is Cuba, a rose tulle dress and matching satin 
coat from Dior’s recent collection. Lison models 

it here with professional nonchalance—most women 
would wear it with an assurance of elegance. 


ior Original 


It’s every woman’s dream to buy a creation direct from a 


famous French couturier. Here’s the step-by-step story of how it’s 


done — from the first showing to the final fitting 


Inside there is a small courtyard with a long 
desk, behind which a uniformed attendant pre- 
sides. This is where you check your coat (unless 
it’s a mink or better) and any packages you may 
be carrying, particularly if they bear labels of 
Jacques Fath or, worse, of some department store 
like the Bon Marché. You may bring your dog in- 
side with you, though—if you have 2 dog and he 
is Paris-bred, that is, if he is broken in to mai- 
sons de couture. 

Someone held the door to the left open and we 
were inside the boutique. This is where lower- 
priced, ready-made items such as 90,000-franc 
($255) cotton dresses and the like are sold. There 
are also perfumes on display, and an odor of 
Miss Dior and Diorama wafted up at us (our 
senses were to be bathed in both from now on). 

Several ladies in smart black dresses were sta- 
tioned at the foot of the stairs, but we swept by 
them with fairly haughty expressions saying we 
had reservations for the collection. 

We marched up the broad, gray-carpeted stair- 
way to a large, mirror-walled vestibule that serves 
as a waiting room on the first floor. Ahead of us 
were two small tables, presided over by a tall 
blonde in a chic black dress. To our left, we could 
see a double row of dressing rooms. At the right, 
was another broad staircase on which twenty ven- 
deuses, also in chic black dresses, waited in neat 
ranks, like an honor guard of high priestesses be- 
fore the inner sanctum. There were also a few 
men bustling about—all seemingly balding, har- 
rassed and dressed in dark blue suits, with bouw- 
tonniéres and snips of white handkerchiefs peek- 
ing neatly out of their breast pockets. 


he blonde looked. up our names on her 
list; then asked to see our passports. 
She made certain that there was nothing 
mentioned under “Occupation” which might 
indicate we had any connection with the dress 
business back in America and might intend to 
pirate some Dior designs. 
Then, she called out, “‘Mademoiselle Arlette!” 
The prettiest and youngest of the vendeuses de- 
tached herself from the stairway group and came 
smiling toward us. She was wholesome-looking, 
wore her light-brown hair tied in a bun behind her 
neck and smelled of Diorama. 


Mile. Arlette spoke quite good English, but 
with all the words pronounced as if they were 
written in French. We followed her up the stairs, 
past the salesladies who were still waiting for 
their appointed clients. From now on, during all 
our time chez Dior, we would be in her capable 
little hands. 

The second floor is where the actual showings 
are held—every weekday afternoon at three, ex- 
cept during January and February, July and 
August. In these four months—just before and 
after the new Paris haute couture collections are 
unveiled for the press and store buyers from over 
the world—Dior and the other houses are closed 
to the general public. Getting this far means 
you've successfully battered against the establish- 
ment’s semireluctant walls and somehow con- 
vinced them you’re a serious potential customer. 
There are still certain subdivisions, however. 
Where you sit—there are four rooms, the grand 
salon, petit salon and two others not honored by 
names—depends to a great extent on your im- 
portance as a “name” and how much they think 
you'll actually spend. The man in charge of seat- 
ing, as might be expected, studied originally for 
the Diplomatic Service. 

All four rooms are in soft, elegant grays (“‘the 
better to frame the modéles,” we were told). 
There are gray draperies, gray rugs, gray satin 
chairs and settees. The grand salon has an ornate 
crystal chandelier, marble fireplace, lavish lilacs 
in vases and makes you feel you’ve blundered into 
the drawing room of some beautifully appointed 
hotel particulier rather than a place of business. 

Arlette led us to fairly comfortable places in 
the petit salon (undoubtedly reserved for cus- 
tomers whose purchasing power they weren’t sure 
of). She handed us large white cards bearing the 
words Christian Dior—Collection Printemps-Eté 
1954 and told us she would see us after the show- 
ing. There were 184 different models listed 
(“‘model” isn’t the girl who shows off the dress, 
but the dress itself; the girl is called a ““manne- 
quin’’) and twenty-five furs. They bore names de- 
signed to win over the International Set, such as 
Passeport, Indiscréte, French Line. There were 
names of gay, expensive-sounding places like 
Hong Kong, New York, Montevideo, La Havane 
and various “night” names like Nuit de Chadteav 
Nuit Candide, Nuit de Continued on Page 











M. Dior, himself, makes the final 
adjustment to an evening coat 
in his new shade, Blue Silk Vermeer. 


Continued from Page 44 Réve, Nuit de Chi- 
cago, Nuit de Versailles, and so on. The customer 
is expected to check off the models that appeal 
to her. 

The rooms were rapidly filling with other 
favored viewers. They were mostly women with a 
sprinkling of worldly looking men who resembled 
Porfirio Rubirosa. Everyone toyed with her card, 
looked very blasé and carefully watched where 
everyone else was being seated. 

A sudden hush fell over the place, a bilingual 
girl parked herself in the doorway of each of the 
four rooms, and almost before we knew it, the 
showing had begun. 

The mannequins slithered about the rooms ina 
businesslike manner completely devoid of phoni- 
ness. None of them seemed on the lookout for a 
movie magnate to discover her. They were only 
interested in showing off the models. Each girl 
came through a doorway in room number four, 
whisked through an obstacle course of knees and 
chairs and standing ash trays with a seeming 
minimum of effort. She whirled about once in a 
blaze of color, tight waistlines and high, disdain- 
ful cheekbones, then she was in the next room 
and the one after that, and before you could 
mentally digest the model she was demonstrating, 
she was on her way back, going against the north- 
bound mannequin traffic. 

Meanwhile, as the models were whisked past 
our eyes, the bilingual girl in our doorway identi- 
fied each for us. This was done in two languages. 
First, for example, she would say in French: 
“Numéro Quatre-vingt-et-un—Livairpool!”” Then 
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she would say in English: “‘Numbair Ei-tee and 
one—Livairpool!”’ 
The showing lasted more than two hours. After 


a while it was almost impossible to keep track of 


the undeniable wonders of couture that were un- 
folding before our eyes, but we could see they 
broke down into four main groups: evening dress, 
tailleur (suit), déjeuner-diner ensemble (a dinner 
dress-plus-jacket outfit) and afternoon dress. 

When the showing was over, Mlle. Arlette 
quickly came to claim us from among the twitter- 
ing hordes of clients. “Did you see anything 
you would like to try on?” she asked sweetly. 

“Oh, yes!”” my wife said, throwing her arms up 
in a kind of helpless gesture I knew would cost 
me money. 

“Perhaps we can come back tomorrow,” I 
mumbled. 

. “Ah, but there is still time this afternoon—if 
you like.” 

We agreed, and she led us back to the first floor 
into a right-hand dressing room. It was rather 
small, and its walls were covered with a chic cot- 
ton material of tiny navy-blue-and-white checks; 
there were curtains of the same material. 

My wife said she’d probably like an afternoon 
dress, since it would be most “practical,” but that 
just for fun she'd also like to try on some of the 
““déjeuner-diner” and evening numbers. 

Arlette seemed to understand perfectly, as if 
she were quite accustomed to women just want- 
ing to see how they looked in a Dior dress they 
had no intention of buying. 

““Madame has a jolie taille,” 
tically a mannequin size.” 

That meant she’d be able to try on the actual 
dresses worn by the mannequins, some of whom 
have depressingly small waists, and perhaps even 
close the zippers. There is only one model of each 
Dior creation and that has been fitted to some 
particular mannequin. Between showings, this 
is tried on by potential customers and, if the 
customer decides to buy, a copy of this original 
is made expressly for her. If she can’t fit into the 
model, then a mannequin comes around and 
shows it on herself. Two girls stay around each 
afternoon, for just this purpose. 

Arlette jotted down the numbers of eight or 
nine models that interested us, left us to consider 
what we were getting into, and returned in a 
few minutes with an armful of creations which 
she tossed somewhat irreverently onto a table. 

For the next hour or so, my wife tried on dress 
after dress with a gluttonous, female expression 
on her face. Meanwhile, Mlle. Arlette kept up a 
running commentary of well-schooled chatter 
designed in a rather genteel way to break down 
any resistance we might have. Her favorite sales 
term (probably a tested selling sentence drilled 
into the girls for use on American women) 
seemed to be: “Ah, this is so charming—so 
young on Madame.” Many of these young and 
charming numbers Madame relegated back to the 
heap on the table. A couple of others were “too 
old for Madame” and these, too, went onto the 
table. 

It soon became apparent that we’d narrowed 
our choice down to three numbers; Plaza- 
Athénée, a classic black suit with a very expensive- 
looking simple white silk blouse; French Line, a 


she said. “*Prac- 


navy-blue déjeuner-diner dress featuring a key- 
hole neckline and bloused jacket (this could be 
worn with or without a belt, Arlette divulged in a 
momentous tone); and Simone, a navy-blue after- 
noon dress of heavy silk, with a demure, off-the- 
shoulder neckline, a bodice resembling a vest 
with two make-believe pockets and buttons run- 
ning down to the waist, where it flared out into 
an extra-full skirt. rd 

We told her we'd think about the three models 
and let her know tomorrow. She smiled under- 
standingly (she is Dior’s youngest premiére ven- 
deuse, having recently worked her way up from 
the ranks of the deuxiémes, or assistant sales- 
ladies) but just to make sure, perhaps, she asked 
for our phone number. It was only after she’d 
ushered us downstairs, past the boutique where 
the proletarian visitors to Dior bought their 
clothes, that we realized we hadn’t asked about 
prices. Somehow, it didn’t seem the thing to do 
at the time. 

We spent the next morning in deep thought; 
by afternoon, my wife phoned Arlette. “I'd like 
to come in again,” she said, “‘for another essay- 
age.’ This was when Arlette knew she was “in” — 
this moment of return is the time the buying 
sheep are separated from the nonbuying lambs. 
They made a date for the next afternoon, 
Wednesday. 

We arrived at the waiting room just before the 
showing ended. Busy little girls were already run- 
ning up and downstairs with models under their 
arms; several salesladies were already on the 
staircase waiting for their customers. Everyone 
was very chic, if not downright pretty, in the 
classic black dresses that seem to be the Dior 
uniform. Even the old lady who came around 
emptying ash trays wore a chic black dress. 


was sitting in such a way that, without really 

intending to, | could see down dressing-room 

row. In room number one, a tremendously 
pretty girl was standing around, puffing cigarettes 
between trying on dresses. She had black, short- 
cropped hair and a black, frilly slip, the kind you 
see in French movies. She was obviously an 
actress and there was a man seated inside the 
room who was obviously a producer of sorts. 
She kept standing out there in the open in her 
slip, puffing cigarette smoke in my direction. 
She had nothing to be ashamed of. 

Soon Mlle. Arlette came briskly downstairs. 
“| went to the showing this afternoon,” she con- 
fided to my wife. “And I think Simone is best 
for you!” 

She led us into a dressing room. This was 
somewhat smaller than yesterday’s and at the 
end of the right-hand side. “I will get Simone,” 
she said. ““Also, French Line and Plaza-Athénée. 

My wife said hungrily, ““May I try Mille-et- 
Une Nuits and Indiscréte ?” 

“Of course!’ Arlette breathed discreetly. She 
went off. 

Things were booming now along dressing- 
room row. In the next booth, a dog was barking 
in a hysterical tone and across the aisle, an Amer- 
ican lady with an aged finishing-school voice was 
saying mournfully: “If only I could get rid of 
some of myself! Then I could wear this dress!” 








Arlette came back with an armful of models. 
“IT couldn’t find Simone,” she said. “I’ve been 
looking everywhere. Meanwhile, here are the 
others.” 

My wife began trying on French Line and Plaza- 
Athénée and several of the other models, requested 
and nonrequested, that Arlette had brought. But 
I could see she was thinking about Simone, es- 
pecially now that she knew some other client 
down the line also was considering it. 

Meanwhile, harassed little girls or small, 
smock-covered women who were evidently seam- 
stresses or interbooth messengers came whipping 
in to borrow French Line or Indiscréte or one of 
the others that was urgently wanted in another 
booth. But both my wife and Arlette would turn 
furiously on them and say, “We haven't yet 
finished with French Line,” or whatever the model 
might be. And the dog in the next booth was 
barking quite loudly now. We heard a woman’s 
voice say,“ Kafka ! You must stay in here, Kafka!” 

Arlette went off and returned with Simone, 
which she had managed to wangle from a sales- 
lady down the aisle. Pretty soon, Kafka peeked 
into our room. He was a very beautiful but ob- 
viously very nervous dove-gray Afghan. He didn’t 
bother with the dresses that were lying around 
rather casually, but took off, almost at once, 
plunging through the doorway leading to the 
workrooms, and his frenzied mistress, in a slip, 
went yipping after him. 

Finally, after calm had been restored and my 
wife had done some painful considering, she 
uttered the fateful words, “I think I'll take 
Simone.” 

“Ah, yes!’ Arlette breathed. “Simone is per- 
fect for Madame. I am so happy...” 

““How much does Simone cost?” I asked. 

“In francs or dollars?” Arlette asked smoothly. 
There was a 15 per cent discount if you paid in 
dollars, she said. Then she mentioned the price, 
in each currency. This is when you do some 
lightning calculations, figuring whether the free- 
market rate on francs comes to less than the 15 
per cent discount. The prices of haute couture 
creations, as everyone knows, are high. I’ve 
promised not to mention the exact price of the 
dresses we looked at. All I can say is that they 
ranged from slightly over $400 to slightly over 
$1000. 

Simone was nearer the former number than 
the latter, and this made my wife very happy. 

Now began the real business of making her 
Dior original. In a few moments Arlette pre- 
sented us to a fitter, a brisk little jockey of a 
woman she introduced as Madame Maryse. 

Madame Maryse wore a sandy gray smock and 
carried a tape measure. Simone was her baby; 
she’d made the original model (following M. 
Dior’s design, of course) and now would be mak- 
ing Madame’s dress. “‘We always try to have the 
same fitter that made the original,” Arlette said. 
“It gives them a personal interest.” 

““Ah,” Maryse breathed. “Madame has a 
jolie taille. | think only two fittings will be neces- 
sary!” Usually, it takes three or four fittings, 
she explained. 

“But we do not let a thing out of the shop,” 
Arlette said swiftly, “‘until it is just right. After 
all, it is a Dior dress!” 


Maryse flicked open her tape measure. She 
placed it about my wife’s bust and called out, 
“Eighty-four!” 

We both looked up, startled. 

“That is in centimeters,” Arlette explained, 
with a smile. 

Arlette took down the figures in her order pad 
as Maryse called out the various measurements. 
This was most impressive. They took twenty dif- 
ferent measurements—all sorts of unbelievable 
things such as the distance from the neck to the 
small of the back, the width of the shoulders and, 
most impressive perhaps, the exact size of the 
bust in all directions (and it must here be men- 
tioned, a// parts thereof, which I understand is 
done nowhere but in Paris.) They prefer the cus- 
tomer wear nothing at all during this measuring 
procedure, but if she is modest about such 
things, they take her measurements in bra and 
panties (she cannot wear a slip, though). 


y wife stepped into Simone once more 

and they took careful note of the dis- 

crepancies between her and Victoire, the 
mannequin who wears it in the showings and has 
the tiniest waistline at Dior. 

Then, Arlette wrote down in her order book 
the exact spelling of our name, our address while 
in Paris and the numbers of our passports. The 
latter was for purposes of reporting to the French 
Government on matters involving foreign cur- 
rencies. It is at this moment that the order for 
a Dior original becomes official—and they ask 
for a deposit (usually one half). Now, Madame’s 
dress would begin abuilding, we were told. 

The actual creation of the Paris original is 
done in one of two ways. If the customer is stay- 
ing in Paris awhile, she comes in about four times 
over approximately the next two weeks, trying 
on the dress while it is in process of being put 
together. Otherwise, she has a form of her figure 
made and the dress fitted to that (confusingly 
perhaps for those not accustomed to haute cou- 
ture parlance, this, too, is called a mannequin). 

The latter method takes only three or four 
days and has a kind of woman-of-distinction 
overtone to it. It shows she is in the favored- 
customer category, that she won’t be spending all 
her time sitting around dull old Paris and that 
she is counting on ordering future Dior creations 
by remote control. If her contours change, 
they'll record the alterations on her mannequin. 

We decided in favor of the mannequin, there- 
fore. And, on Friday, a day and a half after our 
decision to buy Simone, we returned for the first 
step, the fitting of something called the “toile.” 

This time the tall blonde at the reception desk 
recognized us. “Arlette?” she said. She chattered 
into the phone and in a moment Arlette 
appeared. In the meantime, one of the men em- 
ployees greeted my wife by kissing her hand. 

Inthe dressing room, Madame Maryse was wait- 
ing with what appeared to be a high-necked, 
old-fashioned nightshirt. This was the toile, from 
which the mannequin form would be made. 

My wife, minus her slip, stepped into the foie, 
which came about halfway down the thighs and 
was made of very fine white linen held in shape 
by very wide, temporary stitches. For almost an 


hour, Maryse and Arlette fussed over her, doing 
various things that were preparatory to making 
the toile over into her image. 

With her tape measure, Maryse took all twenty- 
odd measurements once more—this time, around 
the toile. Then, she pinned each section to fit 
exactly and penciled the figure on the material. 
There were three narrow strips of linen hanging 
like tatters from the body of the soi/e. One hung 
from the neck to the poitrine (or bust), another 
to the contours (hips) and the third, called the 
mesure a terre, hung from the waist to the floor. 
These also were pinned to the exact size and had 
numbers marked on them. 

It was a tedious process to watch, though you 
couldn’t help but admire Madame Maryse’s 
painstaking exactness. For example, before doing 
anything about the mesure a terre, she asked the 
exact height of the heels that Madame expected to 
be wearing with Simone. We were told that only 
the right side of the foi/e would actually be 
fitted. The left side would be made in exact dupli- 
cate of the right; then if there were any variations 
between the two, these would be corrected 
afterward. It would take three or four days, she 
said, for the toi/e to become officially converted 
into a mannequin form of Madame. 

The following Wednesday morning, we came 
in for the second fitting of the soi/e. It now re- 
sembled a partially tailored Roman toga. Meas- 
urements were checked, for about twenty min- 
utes, then it was whisked off. 

Backstage, we were told, they would take this 
rechecked /oi/e and stuff it with cotton to Ma- 
dame’s exact dimensions. And that would be 
Madame, from now on, as far as the House of 
Dior was concerned. In the next two weeks or so, 
they would be making Simone for us and fitting 
it from time to time onto the mannequin of my 
wife. And while the work was in progress, 
Mile. Arlette would be stealing time off from her 
other clients to flit in and out of the workrooms 
and watch the dress pass through the various 
stages of creation. But the matter was now out 
of our hands. 

Afterward, the mannequin form would be 
placed in a room on the first floor where we'd 
seen rows of stumpy-looking forms bearing the 
names of Zsa Zsa Gabor, Princess Margaret, 
the Duchess of Windsor, Princess de Rethy, the 
Countess de Paris, Marlene Dietrich and all 
the favored, glittering others. 

Just as my wife and I were leaving Dior for the 
last time and were being sprayed with the last 
flaconful of Diorama, we suddenly realized we 
hadn’t seen Simone for quite a while. We went 
back upstairs and wandered along the aisles until 
we saw the model being carried on the arm of 
another saleslady into a room where another 
client was waiting to try it on. She looked as 
though she'd surely have trouble with the zip- 
pers—and we could hardly bear to count the 
days before Simone would be all ours. 

And that is how, approximately, you get a 
Paris original—in Paris. It’s a little more compli- 
cated and time-consuming and expensive perhaps 
than buying a dress at the Young Wives Shopata 
department store back home or over the counter 
at some bargain basement. But it will definitely 
be worth it. THE END 
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An expert diver 


World of Women —Part I: 


This is the second part of a three-part Hotipay 
series about the lives, beliefs and accomplish- 
ments of women in the world of today. World- 
wide in scope, this series is an attempt to under- 
stand the triumphs, problems and defeats of a sex 
which has been often misunderstood, often ter- 
ribly oppressed. The series includes the intimate 
stories of eleven modern women, four in this issue. 
Some of them are world-famous, all of them fas- 
cinating. All text is by Roger Angell, of the Holi- 
day staff; all pictures are by Magnum Photos, Ine. 


WORLD OF WOMEN: USA 


Lady With a Spear 


Only 32 years old, Eugenie Clark has already achieved an 


Photographs by ERICH HARTMANN 


Eugenie’s research on fishes has won scientific 


original, daring and satisfying life, full of adventures 


of the body and mind. A noted scientist and a sensitive woman, 


hers is a different kind of American success story 


Who could guess Eugenie Clark’s story on first 
meeting her? She is small, pretty and unassum- 
ing. She has lovely hands, darkly sleek hair and a 
low, gentle voice. And yet Eugenie Clark would 
baffle a television panel trained in spotting rare 
occupations. Our panel might call her a housewife 
and mother, which she is—she is married to an 
orthopedic surgeon, Dr. Ilias Konstantinu, and 
has two young children. The panel might conclude, 
on studying her and hearing her speak, that she 
was a New Yorker and perhaps of mixed parentage, 
both of which she is—her mother is Japanese and 
her father was American and she was born and 
brought up in New York City. On close question- 
ing, the panel might even find out that she is 
highly educated—she has B.A., M.S. and Ph.D. 
degrees. But this, it is certain, would be the end. 
For Dr. Eugenie Clark is an ichthyologist, perhaps 
the best-known female expert on marine fishes in 
the world today. She is the Lady With a Spear, a 
courageous and celebrated scientist who has 
studied her subjects firsthand under the waters of 
the Caribbean, the South Pacific and the Red Sea. 


For a woman just thirty-two, Eugenie has 
packed her life with an astonishing number of 
scientific accomplishments and implausible ad- 
ventures. Since her graduation from Hunter Col- 
lege in 1942, she has attained a steady succession 
of scholarships, fellowships and research appoint- 
ments under such various agencies as the Scripps 
Institute of Oceanography, the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, the National Research Council, 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the American 
Museum of Natural History. She has published 
numerous highly regarded scientific papers and is 
currently at work on a projected fifteen volumes 
about fishes of the Red Sea. She has written and 
illustrated an excellent popular book, Lady With 
a Spear, which was a Book-of-the-Month Club 
choice. She has taught college biology. She has 
made long and original studies on the sexual be- 
havior of platyfish and swordtails; the vision of 
various fishes; on poisonous fishes of Micronesia; 
and on plectognath fishes of the Red Sea. 

In the Pacific and elsewhere, she has spent 


hours in underwater goggling and spearing among 


and spearfisherman, Eugenie Clark has hunted rare fishes and marine life in the waters of three oceans. 








the shimmering beauties and dangers of salt-water 
reefs and seas. She is a powerful swimmer, in and 
below the water. She has come face to face with 
dangerous sharks, barracuda and moray eels in 
the depths; she has swum along with shadowy, 
slow-moving giants like dugongs and groupers; she 
knows how to skirt the poisonous coral of a reef 
while she plucks a shy triggerfish from its rock 
crevice, She learned her spear technique from a 
raffish, illiterate and incredibly skilled spearfisher- 
man in the Palaus. She has lived in tribal huts 
on tiny Pacific islands and has eaten raw squid 
and raw shark. She lived for a year in a tiny out- 
post in the Egyptian desert, collecting by day with 
Mohammedan fishermen and studying and collat- 
ing her catch by night. 

Why this single-purposed ambition, this energy ? 
And why fishes? The answer lies in Eugenie Clark 
herself and in her past. Her childhood was un- 
doubtedly difheult, full of loneliness and uneasy 
hours. Eugenie never knew her father, who died 
when she was two. Most of her mother’s friends 
were, like herself, Japanese. The family was poor; 
her mother tended a downtown cigar-and-candy 
stand. On Saturdays, having nothing else to do 
with her only child, Eugenie’s mother fell into the 
habit of leaving her at the old New York Aquarium 
during working hours. This was the most signifi- 
cant happening in Eugenie’s life. Here, watching 
the motions, the ease, the extraordinary life and 
colors of creatures of the sea, Eugenie found a 
beauty and freedom, a fascination in another 
world which has held her ever since. Soon Eu- 
genie had fishes of her own; in a few years, the 
little three-room apartment was crammed with 
aquariums and fish—and with horned toads, alli- 
gators and snakes. “My mother knew what she 
was doing,’ Eugenie says now. “She is an extraor- 
dinary woman. By encouraging me, by spending 
all our spare money on fish, she tried to make up 
for our poverty, for her hours of absence and my 


lack of a father. She was giving me a bigger world, 
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And it was my mother who taught me to swim 
and taught me the Joy of the sea.” 

The power of this attraction to fishes never 
failed. All through school, Eugenie collected and 
studied and, by her own enthusiasm, led her 
friends to the same pursuit. All her school themes 
were about fishes: her childhood hero was Dr. 
William Beebe, the ichthyologist. Childhood en- 
thusiasms often fade; childhood heroes diminish 
with the years and dreams grow dim. But Eugenie 
Clark, shy and introspective and single-minded, 
made her dream into a fascinating adult reality. 
Perhaps the influence of fish on her is even greater 
than she knows. Even now, her quiet, unobtrusive 
way of moving, her aura of private-seeing and 
private-thinking are very much like the effortless 
and enigmatic motions of the lovely creatures she 
so admires. Recently Eugenie had a vivid dream: 
she was spearfishing in the tropics and when 
she broke the surface of the water, she suddenly 
realized that she could breathe underwater with- 
out an aqualung or helmet. “I had never wished 
this in real life,” she says, “but while the dream- 
feeling lasted, I felt tremendously happy and 
really free. It was a wonderful dream.” 

It would be a mistake to think of Eugenie Clark 
either as a cold, totally scientific person or as one 
obsessed by one subject. Her marriage to Ilias 
Konstantinu is a happy, extremely close one and 
they have many pastimes, pleasures and friends 
in common. Although Ilias is as fascinated with 
orthopedics as Eugenie is with fishes, they both 
talk, endlessly and enthusiastically, about other 
matters—art, music, chess, movies. At a party in 
their small West Side apartment he is more at 
ease, more the leader, while she is quieter but 
quick to laugh and join in. At a gathering, they 
speak to each other rarely yet their eves are al- 
ways on each other and they seem in constant 
communication. They are both hugely proud 
of their two children—dark, two-year-old Hera 


and a new baby who was born last November. 


Everyday home duties like shopping with their 
daughter Hera and doing the dishes together 
are a rare treat for overworked Eugenie and her 
busy husband, surgeon Dr. Ilias Konstantinu. 





This has been a difficult year for the family: 
Ilias has been away from home for the greater 
part of every week while he completed his resi- 
dency in a hospital in Newark. Eugenie has had 
to leave Hera with her grandmother every day 
while she taught at Hunter and worked on her 
books. But now there is a brighter future in view. 
Eugenie has just been made director of the new 
Cape Haze marine biological laboratory at Placida, 
on the west coast of Florida. Here she will have 
a chance to return to her beloved field work; here 
the whole family will be together, with Ilias work- 
ing in an excellent nearby hospital; here the chil- 
dren will be able to grow up near the sea and, 
later, in the sea with their mother. It is another 
happy ending for Eugenie Clark. 

Strong, cheerful and persistent, Eugenie is not 
a woman who succumbs to or even admits prob- 
lems. Speaking of the absence of her husband and 
the necessity of leaving her daughter while she 
earned a living, she smiles and says, “Oh, well... 
if | hadn’t had my work I would have been just a 
lonely wife with too much time on my hands.” 
Talking about the possible early handicap of being 
a woman and half Japanese, she says, “It’s 
strange, but these things have been a help, not a 
hindrance. | have always found people to be truly 
helpful—anxious to help you over any difficulty. 
People have always been good to me.” 

Eugenie Clark is a very satisfying person to 
know. Hard-working, logical, humorous, intelli- 
gent, artistic and adventurous, she gives most of 
all an impression of true competence—the ability 
to adapt to her environment and yet to control it 
and turn it to her purpose which is, of course, the 
way to personal freedom. Hers is in many ways 
an American success story—but not the flashy, 
inevitable rise-to-riches of the cliché. Eugenie’s 
success is a more private, more admirable thing: 
the difficult attainment of a profession, an ideal 
and a full life that could fulfill all the demands of a 


sensitive, very modern young woman. THE END 





Teaching a night class in 
hiology at New York’s Hunter College, 
Eugenie helps her students with a 


laboratory problem and 


(far right) gives a lecture (with 


typical intensity) on the earthworm. 


Kugenie’s scientific work takes many hours and many aspects. 
{t left, she consults with engineers after making the 

sound track for a film on fishes for the TV program of the 
Museum of Natural History. Below, she catches up on the vast 
stack of scientific publications she must follow. Soon 


she will return to field work, this time in the Gulf of Mexico. 














Handsome and chic, Egyptian feminist leader 
Doria Shafik is a startling and 

effective contrast to the traditionally 

veiled figures of most of her countrywomen, who 


WORLD OF WOMEN: EGYPT 


are largely uneducated and oppressed. 


A‘lempest tn the Kast 


Explosive and courageous, the elegant Dr. Doria Shafik 
jights implacably for women’s freedom 

in her fast-changing and newly aroused country. 

Here is the very modern story of an exciting 

personal battle against tradition, 


ignorance and the awful weight of the past. 


Dr. Doria Shafik is a fighter. Implacable, single-minded, a 
lady in a hurry, she fights against oppression, ignorance and 
the rigid, ponderous weight of the past. In a time when her 
native Egypt is afire with nationalism and struggling to free 
itself from sterile centuries of feudalism and colonialism, she 
is the leader of an equally important and perhaps more diffi- 
cult revolution. Her cause is simple and immense: to liberate 
the women of her country from their ages-old position as serfs Publisher Doria Shafik supervises 
without legal or personal rights, without education, without work on Bent el Nil Politics, 
hope. To the men of her country, the almighty wearers of the one of the four French and Arabic 


fez, she has proved a surprising and persistent adversary, a magazines she puts out for the 


burning wind that has already moved great, dry mountains education and advancement of women. 
of tradition. “Every day in my life is a tempest,” she says. 
Doria Shafik has many weapons in her arsenal. She is an 
incessant writer and speaker. She publishes. four women’s 
magazines. Her fast-growing feminist group, Bent el Nil 
(“Daughters of the Nile’) has staged noisy demonstrations, 
has marched on Parliament and last year held a dramatic 
hunger strike. But the biggest gun and the best living symbol Doctor Shefk confers informally 
in Doria Shafik’s cause is Doria Shafik herself. Articulate, with Egypt's President Naguib, 
highly educated, chic and well-dressed, she is, very intention- from whom she has already won a 
ally, as different as possible from the veiled, silent nonentity number of concessions in her struggle 
in shapeless clothes that is the typical Egyptian woman. The for women’s political freedom. 
veil is Dria’s particular hate. It stands in her mind as the 
symbol of the Egyptian woman’s slavery. This bondage, Doria 
believes, is perpetuated by two ancient and rock-solid Moslem 
institutions: Polygamy and Repudiation. The keeping of many 
wives has been commonplace in Egypt for centuries; less well 
known is the fact that an Egyptian man can divorce his wife 
at will, avoiding all legal and moral obligations to her and 
their children. Doria has shaken the stolid defenders of these 
customs—men who shrug their shoulders and say, “‘It is the 
custom. It is written.””-—by her own studies of complex re- 
ligious law, studies which have proved that it is not written 
No one has yet been able to challenge her discovery that 
Moslem law in effect makes polygamy impossible and that 
the Moslem God “hates Repudiation.”’ 
Doria’s own loathing for these practices probably dates 
back to her memories of her mother, a gentle, lovely woman 
who spent her entire life in typical Moslem seclusion and 
whose husband kept a harem. The men in Doria’s family were 


both wealthy and intellectual, and she was permitted an edu- 
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Married to a well-to-do 
lawyer, Nour Ragai, and 
the mother of two children, 
Doria lives well in 


a big Cairo apartment. 


Last year’s dramatic 

hunger strike by Doria (center 
photo) and eight other 
women lasted for seven days 
in a crowded Cairo office 
room, ended with the strikers 
being taken to the 

hospital. But it foeused 
attention on women and won 
a government promise 


to consider female suffrage. 


cation. To their astonishment, she. carried 
this education right through college and the 
Paris Sorbonne, where she received a doc- 
torate in philosophy and began her studies 
of women and religious law, Here, too, she 
met and married an Egyptian lawyer, Nour 
Ragai. 

On their return to Egypt in 1940, Doria 
wanted to teach at a Cairo university but 
her application was indignantly denied by 


the dean, who said that no woman so 


young and attractive could be permitted to 


teach men. 

Doria turned to writing and, as_ her 
two young daughters grew up, began pub- 
lishing her women’s magazines, in both 
French and Arabic. Now obsessed by her 
theme, she opened a series of educational 
centers all over Egypt, places where women 
could learn reading, writing, child care— 
everything from make-up to public speaking. 

No politician, she became convinced of 
the need of a political organization to fight 
the old enemies—Polygamy and Repudia- 
tion— whose immediate effects she saw upon 
thousands of women who wrote to her or 
came to see her. 

In 1948, the Bent el Nil Union was 
founded; after the deposition of Farouk, 
it was recognized as a national political 
party. But Doria Shafik, wanting total free- 
dom for women, wanting suffrage and repre- 
sentation in Parliament, was not content. 
“To my way of thinking,” she said, ““Naguib 
has liberated only one half of the country.” 

Today, 37-year-old Doria Shafik is one 
of the world’s busiest women. She works a 
good ten hours in her office; at home, her 
telephone is always busy and there are end- 
less streams of intent visitors, including 
vroups of veiled, silent women from back- 
country tribes, Lucwily the family is wealthy 
and the big, eight-room apartment runs 
smoothly with a staff of six. The private 
Doria Shafik has become almost totally sub- 


merged to the public figure, but she still 
finds time for cheerful lunchtimes with her 
daughters, now twelve and ten, and her hus- 
band. A relentlessly modern woman, Doria 
shares all the family and financial respon- 
sibilities with her husband and the two dis- 
cuss everything from family gossip to com- 
plex political issues. 

Frequently there are sudden, loud dis- 
agreements, for Doria is explosively sure 
of herself and her ideas. But she remains 
very much a woman, interested in clothes, 
in her looks and in men; unlike so many 
professional feminists, Doria has never 
allowed herself to become unfeminine. 

Last winter, fed up with vague govern- 
mental promises over equal political and con- 
stitutional rights for women, Doria Shafik 
and eight other women moved mattresses into 
the Press Syndicate building in Cairo and 
there began a hunger strike that electrified 
all Egypt. For seven days and four hours 
they stuck it out, living on lemonade, glu- 
cose tablets and nerves, in an atmosphere 
of constant turmoil. Reporters, police 
officers and illustrious officials jammed the 
room; press conferences were held; tele- 
phones jangled; cables and stacks of mail 
arrived. Making statements, pouring coffee 
for visitors, answering messages, poised and 
chic as ever despite her pallor, Doria was the 
acknowledged leader and heroine of it all. 
After a week a message arrived from Presi- 
dent Naguib: “. . . Your claims have been 
relayed to the commission in charge of 
forming a Constituent Assembly. Be sure 
that your demands are in good hands.”’ The 
strike was won and Doria Shafik, weak and 
exhausted, allowed herself to be taken to the 
hospital with the others. Perhaps at that 
very moment everyone in the nation realized 
that Egyptian women would become free, 
that their conquest of the past was now in- 
evitable. Elegant, tempestuous Doria Shafik 


would make sure of that. THE END 





A national figure because of her dramatic battles for Egyptian 


women, Doria Shafik’s largest support comes from educated, upper classes, 


but she is now gaining the confidence of peasant women who are just 
learning of her efforts on their behalf. Here. in a typically frenzied moment 


in her busy day, she is surrounded by admirers after a meeting 
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WORLD OF WOMEN: THE PHILIPPINES 


Making the best of her youth and good fortune, this 






pretty international airline hostess has 






flown all the way from her native village in the jungle to the 






modern world’s biggest and most exciting cities. 
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In flight, Cora answers passengers questions ( | | ~ I 
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Good looks and good luck seem tremen- 






dously important to all young women. But not 






many girls of twenty-three have the pluck and 






imagination to use such gifts to the utmost, 






to employ them to make a startling, total change 






in their lives. Cora Lahorra, a pretty, poised 






young hostess with the Philippine Air Lines 
j £ PI 






has done this and has seen her world grow 






beyond the widest limits of her imagination 






from the sleepy world of a tiny, backcountry 






village to a world which encompasses all the 




















noises and fascinations of a dozen great cities 
on three continents. Cora has been gifted with 
beauty and charm; she also has had the wit 
and persistence to make her dreams a reality. 

Cora Lahorra and her eleven brothers and 
sisters grew up in the tropic outdoors in 
Legaspi, a remote Philippine village on the 
southern part of the island of Luzon. Here she 
learned to swim and climb great coconut trees 
almost as soon as she could walk. Here, too, 
she watched occasional passing planes and 
ships and, like all children, filled her mind with 
images of their destinations, impossible dis- 
tances away. War struck the Philippines while 


=. 


a le Nr Pi Sonor ad Cora was still a child and she learned at an early 





At home, Cora passes a Sunday afternoon walking along the shore with one of her Manila boy friends. 


Never (needless to say) short of an escort, she doesn’t plan to marry until she is 25. 


Abroad, Cora is enthusiastic shopper and sight-seer who still gets excited about touring European In Rome (below) and elsewhere in Europe, Cora’s 
capitals. In London (below) she makes friends with a swan on the Serpentine. distinctive native beauty always wins stares. 











Between flights, Cora swims in a natural 
pool near her Manila home in a lovely tropical 
setting which reflects all her happy, 


waim personality and her youthful good looks. 


age to employ her warmth and charm to seri- 
ous ends. “All the men in our family were in 
hiding,” she says, “and we children had to 
watch out for the Japanese soldiers. When they 
came, | would run out and talk to them and get 
them to laugh and play games with me while my 
sisters drove our horses and carabao off into the 
jungle where they could not be seized.” 

After the war, the family moved to Manila 
(good luck again) where Cora finished high 
school and two years of college. When in 1950 
the Philippine Air Lines put out a call for 
hostesses, she jumped at her chance, in spite of 
the forebodings and pleadings of her mother. 
Because of her beauty, her poise and her 
languages (she speaks English, Spanish, three 
Philippine dialects and a little French, Italian 
and Japanese), she was quickly hired and be- 
gan training. Cora vividly remembers her first 
flight: ““The mountains and forests and twisting 
rivers slipped beneath me. When we passed out 
to sea | looked down and saw myself down 
there, a child staring up at the grown-up me. | 
wanted to cry for happiness.” 

After six months, she was transferred to 
international flights and soon was flying to the 
United States, all over the Orient and to Eu- 
rope and England. “My horizon spread like the 
ripples on a pool,”’ Cora says, “from the limits 
of Legaspi to cover two thirds of the world.” 
Today, after four years, this suddenly dis- 
covered, incredible world has lost none of its 
excitement and appeal for Cora. The little girl 
from the jungles of Luzon became an inter- 
national cosmopolite. She has done her shop- 
ping all over the worid, buying shoes in San 
Francisco, leather goods in Rome, handker- 
chiefs in Zurich, tweeds in London, dresses 
in Karachi. More important, her bright ways 
and quick, adaptable mind made her at home 
in English country houses, in cafés on the 
Via Veneto, om dates at the Top of the Mark. 
Extremely popular with men, Cora has no 
intention of marrying just yet, not when her 
world is so new and shiny and full of pleasure. 

Much influenced, like all Philippine young- 
sters, by American habits and customs, Cora 
seems totally modern and not restricted by her 
simple past. While she is a delight to the eye 
and to the spirits, she is certainly not profound, 
being totally occupied by social and physical 
pleasures. But whatever happens to Cora in the 
future, she has already made her move 
from a narrow world to a big one, froma place in 
the past to a front seat in the present. And she 
will always know the JOY of hay ing had her good 


luck when she was young; of achieving a dream 


.. . . 
that she found to be just as wonderful in reality 


as it was when she dreamed it. rHE END 











WORLD OF WOMEN: GREECE 


Queen Frederika of Greece has brought warmth, 
intelligence and a deft political sense 

to the modern practice of an ancient and very 
difficult art. She has conquered hazards 

and handicaps to make monarchy once again 


popular in a deeply republican country 


Of all the women’s professions, none is so rare 
and so difficult as that of being a queen. To be a 
queen anywhere is hard; to be a queen in the 
Balkans in the 20th Century is downright pre- 
carious. And yet no woman of our time has been 
a more dramatic success in this archaic, unique 
profession than a petite, thirty-seven-year-old, 
German-born princess with a tiptilted nose who 
took on her job under almost impossible circum- 
stances and has since practiced it with a verve, 
courage and intelligence that would be admired 
in any career woman. She is Frederika, Queen 
of the Hellenes. 

The omens were not bright for Frederika and 
King Paul when they ascended the Greek throne 
on April 1, 1947, upon the death of his brother, 
King George. The country was riven by a bitter 
and bloody communist civil war. German-born 
Frederika was coming into a land which had just 
emerged from a long Nazi occupation. And, 
among a people who had often regarded their 
monarchs with considerable skepticism and occa- 
sionally with frank hatred, Paul was perhaps best 
known as an exile and a playboy. These were large 
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‘lo be a Queen 


handicaps, but Frederika set about overcoming 
them with her own best weapons—her intelli- 
gence, her wit and her great charm. The Greek 
people quickly found that they had no palace 
stay-at-homes in their new monarchs. The King 
and Queen appeared everywhere, talked infor- 
mally with their subjects, shook hands, smiled, 
joked, made friends. Frederika, it quickly became 
known, spoke Greek, knew Greek history, Greek 
customs, Greek problems. Stories began to spread 
about her. In January of 1948, fighting was still 
going on in the outskirts of the village of Konitsa 
where a bitter battle had been fought, when a 
dusty jeep appeared containing the first civilian 
to visit the place for many days—Queen Fred- 
erika. And all Greece heard and memorized the 
(Jueen’s answer to a foreign diplomat who asked 
Frederika where she had been born. “I was born a 
full-blooded barbarian,” she replied, “and I came 
to Greece to be civilised.” 

Such events and remarks do not just happen; 
they must be created by a woman of character and 
wit—and by a politician. All Greeks are inflamed 
by polities and fascinated by politicians (“As you 
have cricket,” Frederika once said to a Britisher, 
‘we have politics.”’), and they are thus able to 
admire their Queen’s undoubted skill in this diffi- 
cult art while at the same time being charmed by 
her practice of it; her way with children, her 
mastery of difficult native dances, her willingness 
to tramp dusty streets in rope-soled shoes and 
informal dress while she chats with housewives, 


peasants and fishermen. Nor is the 


may ors, 


Frederika’s greatest success has been among 

her people, whom she visits frequently and informally. 
All eyes turn to her (/eft) as she talks, well 

and sympathetically, to victims of a recent earthquake 

and holds (right) a young survivor in her 

arms, her face revealing her shocked, mother’s concern. 


(Jueen’s work confined to personal appearances. 


'rederika is a hard-working, full-time professional 
at her job. She is totally informed on Greek and 
international affairs. She writes her own, highly 
effective speeches. Her warmth and very feminine 
good looks are as winning with visiting statesmen 
and officials as they are with her own countrymen. 
Not long ago she and Paul entertained a large 
delegation of visiting American newspaper pub- 
lishers and their wives at the Palace in Athens. 
The Queen had dozens of witty and pungent 
stories about her recent trip to the U.S. She 
talked housekeeping with the wives, asked where 
each one came from, and had a story or a reminis- 
cence to tell of her visit to each one’s home town 
or state. It was a flawless performance; she gave 
each of them a story—almost an exclusive—while 
showing a rare understanding of American char- 
acter and taste. 

For the past few years, Frederika’s biggest task 
has been the administration of the Queen’s Fund. 
This is a national social work of impressive dimen- 
sions, begun initially to ease the incredible rav- 
ages of the civil war upon villages, families and 
children. Today, the Fund operates some hun- 
dreds of children’s camps, youth centers, schools 
and farms, and gives training in mechanics, agri- 
culture and handcrafts to many thousands of 
young Greeks. Frederika is no figurehead; she 
actually directs what is done every day, presiding 
over a large staff, and goes into the field to study 
problems and make reports. Since the Queen’s 
Fund is supported by taxes and contributions, 
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Two photographs show two sides of a complicated queen: first, the 
unaffected, very attractive modern career woman that 

is Frederika at home; second (far right), the traditional regal 
figure who believes in the power of the throne but who could say, 
as this picture was made: “I would rather pose in a jeep!” 


Frederika’s family is a close and happy one. In their country 
jeep are King Paul and Prince Constantine and, behind, 
Frederika between Princesses Sophie and Irene. In the palace 
at Athens (below), Frederika discusses royal business 

with Paul, to whom she is an invaluable, knowing associate. 


Frederika is, in effect, a ““Commissioner of Welfare” for 
her country. It is a job she has done well, with compassion 
and intelligence, and her people know this. 

While Frederika can rise to queenly heights at great state 
occasions, she and her husband are undoubtedly at their 
best and happiest when they are home, either in the three- 
story palace at Athens or at their summer farm in Tatoi. 
Much of their time is given to their three children—16- 
year-old Sophie, 14-year-old Constantine, 12-year-old 
Irene—who are all very blond and very attractive. The 
atmosphere at home is cheerful and, somehow, American. 
The living rooms are airy, modern and comfortable. The 
family speaks English at home. The Queen is “Freddy” to 
her husband; she calls him “‘Paulo.” There are pets, games, 
books, cigarettes and occasional cocktails for the adults, 
much conversation and much laughter. The visitor here is 
charmed and carried away; coronets and scepters seem 
alien to this very modern family. 

But it would be wrong to think that Frederika is only a 


clever, up-to-date woman who simply happens to be a 


queen. One visitor made this mistake while chatting with 


her. He rose, apologized for having an upcoming appoint- 
ment, and began to say good-by. “You had better wait 
until you are dismissed,”’ the Queen said firmly. For Fred- 
erika is more than a practicing queen; she believes power- 
fully in the institution of monarchy. She has strong politi- 
cal convictions (largely rightist) which she has occasion- 
ally and unsuccessfully tried to bring to bear upon the 
always-touchy Greek political scene, despite the strong 
constitutional limitations upon Greek monarchs. She has 
been known to show public impatience with high Greek 
officials. And last summer, she and Paul were hosts to a 
large party of kings, queens, princesses, dukes and duch- 
esses and lesser royalty, largely deposed, on a lengthy 
yacht cruise—a pointed symbol of the society in which she 
still feels at home and still considers important. 

While this side of her may be unpopular or possibly 
repugnant to many of her subjects, there is no denying 
that Frederika remains a hugely popular and truly beloved 
queen. And it is odd but true that one Frederika could not 
exist without the other; she could not have been the ener- 
getic, sympathetic, modern queen that she is without her 
strong belief in the ancient institution and the prerogatives 
of her position. Able, active and intelligent as well as 
charming, Frederika is both a personage and a personality, 
an up-to-date practitioner of an extremely dated and difh- 


cult occupation. TER END 





The final installment of “World of Women,” featuring Italy, Haiti, India 
and Spain, appears next month. 
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PORCELAINIZE 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


Whether you live in snowland or not, Porcelainize provides 
maximum protection against any kind of weather and insures 
that appearance so necessary for business and social prestige. 


Porcelainize makes a highly acceptable Christmas gift — 
one your relatives and friends can enjoy for months to come. 
Your New Car Dealer can provide Porcelainize Gift Certificates. 


There’s nothing like Porcelainize. It's the World Standard 
for fine automobile appearance. And it’s not a coating — not an 
oil, wax, or glaze to turn dull, wash off, peel off or heat-soften 
and trap surface grime. Porcelainize outlasts the average 
wax or polish job 3 to 4 times. See your New Car Dealer. 


Write for Free informative Booklet, “The Story of Porcelainize.” 


GREATER BEAUTY LONGER LASTING 


FOUR EXCLUSIVE BENEFITS 


EASIER MAINTENANCE | 


BETTER PROTECTION 















PORCELAINIZE SUPERIORITY 
IS OFFICIALLY RECOMMENDED 
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tested and approved PORCELAINIZE than P 
have ever approved any other method 


of automobile Goppeorance maintenance 
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LAND OF 
THE VIKINGS 


Continued from Page 42 


of the air—that the Polar pack ice 
was very close. 

Another fallacy: ‘““You never get 
tired in the North.” I was more tired 
than I have ever been. Twenty-four 
hours of sunshine daily is too much. 
And in Tromso I met a man who 
said his wife couldn’t sleep in the 
wintertime, nor could his little boy. 
The uncanny, eclipselike darkness 
has its compensation—the brilliance 
of moonlight on snow at midday, 
the incandescent, flickering curtain 
of the Northern Lights. But the 
longing for the sun sends men to 
the mountains in January in the 
hopes of a midday glimpse of its 
red rim lifting for a moment above 
the southern horizon. An airman 
told me how he’d flown north in 
winter and for a short time at five 
thousand feet had seen the wings lit 
by a red glow, whilst all below him 
the people were in utter darkness. 

Give me normal, daylight hours. 
Going south in summer there is re- 
lief in the sight of the first lit buoy, 
sign that the boat is leaving the 
latitudes of total daylight. 

I was south of Bodo then, just 
across the Arctic Circle, on the 
bridge of the Ragnvald Jarl, picking 
out the marks of the Inner Lead 
with Karl Rafsnas, an apprentice 
pilot of the Nordenfjeldske Line. 
Karl was tall, pale-faced, a young- 
ster until you saw that eyes and face 
were already marked by years at sea. 
He smoked rolled cigarettes, only a 
few puffs at a time. He had no pay 
and his wife worked as a stewardess. 
““When you see the face of a man in 
a mountain peak clear beyond the 
shoulder of that headland, then we 
shall turn. Come now. I show you.” 

There are more than 4000 such 
navigational marks between Kir- 
kenes and Bergen, and a pilot has 
to know every one by heart. In a 
four-day examination these boys 
have to take an imaginary ship 
throughtheInnerLeadfrommemory. 

Karl had been five and a half 
years in the Norwegian navy, six 
years in the merchant service. He 
held his mate’s certificate, had done 
his captain’s school and with an- 
other eight months tramping the 
world would have had his master’s 
certificate. Yet now he wore no 
uniform, only a neat white sweater 
and peaked cap set at a jaunty angle. 
For a whole year he would get from 
the company only cabin and food. 

“It is all right here in summer- 
time,”’ Karl said. “But in winter it 


is not so good. All snow and fog, 


and dark as hell all the time.” | 








could picture it, for only the day 
before we had run into fog after 
leaving Harstad. For more than 
an hour we held our speed at thir- 
teen knots, our siren blaring and a 
bow lookout searching the white 
void ahead for the fishing boats that 
litter the coast. Then the captain 
rang for half speed. Through glasses 
he searched the fog on the port bow. 
Several minutes passed. And then he 
nodded, lowered his glasses and 
rang for full speed again. Close 
along our port side a slender iron 
marker post emerged from the 
wreathing smoke trailers of the fog. 
We turned then and entered the 
Risoysund Strait. 

“It is a difficult piece here,” 
Kaptein Bolling said. For this gruff, 
sixty-five-year-old sea dog, who had 
sailed the world at the beginning of 
the century in square-riggers, to 
admit a place was difficult made it 
something unusual. The fog sud- 
denly lifted, revealing a wide sound. 
“Now you will see,” Karl said. 
“Look! There is the Risoysund— 
the deep-water channel they dredge 
thirty years ago.” It stretched ahead 
of us like a street, barely fifty yards 
wide, flanked by markers that looked 
like lamp standards. “You must 
watch the tide here. The depth is 
shown on the first marker. We need 
fifteen feet, one more than we draw.” 
The marker showed seventeen. 

The insurance companies insist 
on a pilot’s certificate for the men 
who con these ships. Hardly sur- 
prising, for Norway’s 2100-mile 
coast line is stretched to 12,500, 
taking in all the inlets and fiords, 
and you can count more than 150,- 
000 islands. In winter it is an obstacle 
race in black night that would turn a 
man not born to the coast gray in a 
single voyage. Yet the Vikings sailed 
the Lead without radar, charts or 
compass. They named the rocks and 
as they smelled their way through 
the tortuous channels they invented 
stories about them. 

Best of these sagas concerns four 
islands whose towering rock shapes 
have obvious personality—Hest- 
mannen, Lekamoy, Somna and 
Torghatten. Hestmannen, the Horse- 
man, angry with his sweetheart, 
Lekamoy, shot an arrow at her. But 
the Somna King threw his hat into 
the sea to save her and the arrow 
passed through the hat. At that 
moment the sun rose and all were 
turned to stone; and there the four 
of them stand. The most spectacular 
is Torghatten, almost 1000 feet high, 
shaped like a great hat and holed 
through the center by a tunnel 500 
feet long, eighty feet across and 
240 feet high. More modern is the 
statue of Queen Victoria on a ped- 
estal of rock at the entrance to Nord 

















Fjord where the wind blows icy cold 
off the Jostedal, Europe’s biggest gla- 
cier, and the ships run the gantlet of 
towering cliff masses that lean out- 
wards, perpetually toppling as the 
clouds drift across their summits. 


When first I came to Norway just 
after the war, I came by sea. The 
Bergenske Dampskipsselskab, the 
steamship company whose black fun- 
nels ringed in white dominate Bergen’s 
much-photographed fish market and 
the old Hanseatic houses of the Bryg- 
gen, runs a fast luxury service from 
England. To wake up and find your 
9000-tonner gliding into the heart of 
Stavanger, into what would be the 
market place in any other country, and 
mooring at the very doorsteps of the 
gaily painted wooden houses of this 
old town, is to be put into the mood of 
the adventure from the start. 

From Stavanger the boat proceeded 
to Bergen, and from there I went out 
to the islands, to a little place called 
Bovaagen. There was a hotel, a ware- 
house, a fish factory, all wood and all 
clustered round the vaag. A little street 
of wooden houses ran out into a coun- 
try road that led nowhere, except to 
scattered farms. In the evening the sun 
shone down the silver silence of the 
north-facing inlet to pick out the white- 
painted wooden spire of the church on 


its green knoll and color the rowan 
trees clinging to their precarious hold 
in the rocks. I was told there might be 
some language difficulty. “Maybe the 
manager at the cannery speak a little 
English.” 

The first person I saw in the clean, 
scrubbed-looking lounge of the hotel 
was reading the American edition of 
Forever Amber. Small, dark, alert- 
featured, he might have been the man- 
ager of the cannery. But no. “Gor’ 
blimey, O’m a doiver,” he said in al- 
most too-good-to-be-true London 
Cockney. 

There was no language problem. We 
were thirteen for affens—the evening 
meal—and with only one exception 
they all spoke English while consum- 
ing the usual large quantities of cold 
board—fish of all sorts, fresh and 
canned, /aks, which is salmon, wafer- 
thin flatbrod (‘‘Flatbrod is an occupa- 
tion in Norway—they nibble at it as 
you would peanuts”), and a variety of 
other bread eaten with that rich, brown 
goat’s-milk cheese that comes from the 
saeters or summer farms, in three or 
four kilo chunks and is cut with a spe- 
cial cheese slicer, all washed down by 
glasses of milk. 

The English language comes easily 
to the Norwegian, for there has been a 
two-way trade in words between the 
two countries since very early days. On 


the bridge of any Norwegian steamer 
you can hear the officer of the watch 
ordering starboard, midships, steady. 
Some speak it with an American ac- 
cent, some with an English, dependent 
on where their ships have taken them 
or what nation has hired them as crew. 
The people of Oslo speak it with the 
singsong of the Welsh. But apart from 
school-taught English—youngsters 
mostly have a good command of the 
language—the biggest single influence 
has been World War II and the trek 
westward across the sea to fight for the 
king they love. 

This was on the scale of a migration. 
A few went overland via Sweden and 
Finland, some to Russia to fight with 
the Red army—there is a statue at 
Kirkenes near the Russian frontier to 
commemorate twelve Norwegians killed 
by the Germans after being captured 
in Russian uniform. But the majority 
moved across the sea, to Iceland, the 
Faeroes, the Shetlands and Scotland, 
mainly by fishing boat, but some by 
smaller boats under sail and even row- 
ing boats with nothing but oars and 
the strength of their arms with which 
to fight the westerly winds. Many were 
lost. But many got through. 

Others, like Petersen, the Cockney- 
speaking diver’s partner, stayed to 
fight in the resistance. He told me sto- 
ries of train wrecking and gun duels 


high in glacial wastes as he fed air to 
his partner from a boat moored off 
Bovaagen’'s inlet. These two were dis- 
entangling a big diesel marine engine 
from a Dutch barge blasted by a bomb 
and sunk between two rocky islands. A 
local man had bought the wreck for a 
few kroner just for the engine. 

Norwegians have an innate business 
sense. What other country with almost 
half its length inside the Arctic Circle 
has turned barren mountain and icy 
glacier to capital account and exported 
it as scenic beauty? The towns they 
build are business towns, centering 
round the ports—quiet, almost self- 
effacing, yet bursting with civic pride. 
Most of them date back about a thou- 
sand years—to the days, in fact, when 
the Norsemen were spreading out into 
Europe. 

History in these cities is local, not 
national. Thus the statue which domi- 
nates the pleasant square in Trondheim 
is not of a king of Norway, but of Olaf 
Trygvason, the man who founded it in 
997. The booklet on Bergen—every 
town issues invaluable little guides for 
the visitor—states only that King Olaf 
Kyrre founded the city in the year 
1070; no mention that he was the 
nephew of King Olaf Haraldsson who 
spread Christianity with the sword 
through Norway. But though they are 
proud of their towns, their hearts are 
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in the mountains and the fiords. All 
but the poorest have some little coun- 
try place. Their wooden cottages, 
each with its flagpole, dot the islands 
and the shores of the fiords, climb 
the mountain slopes—‘‘summer 
places.”” They start work at seven- 
thirty and finish at three or four in 
the afternoon, go home for middag, 
the midday meal, and then out, ski- 
ing or boating. Even their most pop- 
ular restaurants are out of town, by 
a lake, a fiord, a ski jump, or, like 
Floyen, which has its own mountain 
railway up from Bergen, poised high 
above the town, an eyrie with a fan- 
tastic view. 

A fish country, they cook fish 
best. Laks dishes are a poem in even 
the humblest restaurant. Memories 
of salmon served with a horse-radish 
sauce, Of multe berries or wild 
strawberries served with cream, of 


flatbrod and thin slivers of brown 


goats’-milk cheese crowd upon me 
as I write. Salmon is such a com- 
monplace in Norway that in the old 
days servants stipulated “salmon 
not more than five days a week.”’ 

Only four per cent of the total 
land area of Norway is tillable, and 
though their mercantile fleet is huge 
and the tourists swarm, this is only 
jam to the bread-and-butter business 
of fishing. And the big game here is 
the whale. 

Picture a vaag with a derrick and 
a lot of oil drums and the sea all 
round flat and black with a scum of 
oil. Ugly iron chimneys dominate a 
clutter of corrugated iron built round 
a wooden deck full of what Brown- 
ing would have called ‘‘Tophet’s 
tools” and with an oil-and-blood- 
soaked ramp slithering down into 
the sea. A cinder path leads up to 
neat, dolls’-house quarters beside a 
small black lake. All round the rocks 
are dotted with the bones of appar- 
ently prehistoric monsters. Sea birds 
rend the air with noise as they fight 
for flesh amid the clatter of machinery 
and over all hangs the deathly, cloy- 
ing, unbelievable stench of whale. 

From Blomvaag Hval, with its 
catchers, gray like fast 
minelayers, the boots of the flensers 
have blazed a white trail over the 
island’s rock face to their houses in 
the cheerful little port of Blomvaag 
where the sea is still like a millpond 
in the shelter of the islands and 
there is no smell. Here are the mink 
whalers—big toc-a-tocs with a tonne 
or barrel crow’s nest at the mast- 


and slim 


head. 

I was ten days at Blomvaag Hval 
and I can still see Alfred Hojem, 
round-faced, smiling, bubbling with 
excitement as he listened to the 
radio, waiting for the reports from 
his catchers up beyond the Arctic 
The union doesn’t 
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allow them to work on Sunday and 
if a whale comes in, then the ship’s 
officers with the directors and their 
friends turn out to save $3000 worth 
of meat from turning bad. Thus I 
found myself, equipped with big, 
curved flensing knife and ex-German 
jack boots, wading deep in a whale’s 
intestines, hacking out the richest, 
tenderest meat I have ever seen. And 
at two one morning, I sailed with 
Skud 2 in a howling gale to hear 
the cry of Blaast! Blaast !—age-old 
tally-ho of what is still the biggest of 
big-game hunts. 


It was Alfred Hojem who first 
introduced me to the work of Nor- 
wegian artists. Individualism is strong 
in Norway and though painting and 
sculpture have thrown up no names 
like Grieg or Ibsen, it is in art that 
the people find an outlet for their 
latent urge for self expression. No 
town is complete without its local 
statuary, no house without at least 
one painting. Often they are mere 
daubs, more concerned with color 
and mood than with brushwork. 

Norway, with its little vaags and 
its boats and its old log houses 
and colorful national costumes set 
against backgrounds of towering 
beauty, is one of the world’s most 
photogenic countries; the artist is 
undoubtedly conscious of this and 
searching for something to express 
what he sees in a way the camera 
cannot. The result is a boldness, and 
an experimentalism that doesn’t al- 
ways come off. 

My personal preference is for the 
simplicity of the painted altar backs 
of the little wooden churches, often 
caught in slanting sunlight, and in 
particular for the painted stone 
chancel of Aalesund Church with 
its sea motif woven in color and 
form into the story of Christ’s birth; 
this is something as individual as 
the itself with its ancient 
warehouses huddled, shoulder-to- 
shoulder, round the island’s perim- 
eter, piled feet mirrored in still 
waters. And for modern architec- 
tural beauty, the cool, stark serenity 
of the building that houses the three 
Viking ships in Bygdy, Oslo’s open- 
air museum. Norway is proud of 
her ships. Fram, which carried Nan- 
sen on his great Arctic drift and 
later took Amundsen to the South 
Pole, has a house of its own with its 


town 


interior arranged to show how these 
great explorers lived. And now Thor 
Heyerdahl’s Kon-Tiki raft has gone 
to join the Vikings and the polar 
explorers. 

There is civic pride as well as 
individualism, stemming from the 


isolation of the towns. At one 
point—near Narvik— the country is 
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this monstrous glacial troweling of 
the earth’s primeval rock. 

Like Bergen, where men carry 
rolled umbrellas as a matter of 
course the way they do in London 
(though they have to unroll them a 
good deal more often), the climate 
of the Outer Sogn is damp, and the 
people, like the Bergenske, have a 
certain stolidity. But as the sheer 
slopes of the enclosing mountains 
rise to greater heights and you ap- 
proach the narrower, wilder fiords 
and the ice, the climate becomes 
drier and the people gayer. It seems 
a characteristic of Norway that the 
tougher the conditions the happier 
the people. 

Balestrand, halfway up the fiord, 
is the Times Square of the Sogn. 
Dominated by the great rambling 
wooden bulk of the Kvikne’s Hotel, 
this is where the subsidiary fiords 
begin to radiate out and it is in this 
broader hub of water that the steam- 
ers have their “‘conferences,”’ when 
connections are made simply by 
tying up alongside each other in 
midstream. The sun is hot here in 
summer and fruit is grown, yet a 
few hours’ simple climbing will bring 
you onto the roof of Norway, a 
snow-white world that often smiles 
in blazing heat where the narrow 
fiord below is shadow-chilled. Up 
past Balestrand runs the Fjaerlands 
Fjord, a narrow slash of water 
whose color changes from black to 
icy green and then to the frozen 
milk color of glacier water as it cuts 
right to the very fringe of the 
Jostedalsbre. At first the steep 
mountain slopes are clothed in firs 
but gradually the tree line descends 
and then, suddenly, everything is 
wild and bare, almost terrifying, as 
though you have been swept back 
into the Ice Age, and round a bend 
you come face-to-face with the gla- 
cier that made this waterway, its 
frozen fangs lipping ice-green over 
the black, shadowed bulk of the 
mountain ahead. 

A local farmer took me up this 
mountain, across the green ice cre- 
vasses, onto the broad white high- 
way of the glacier which stretches, 
with barely a rock outcrop, back 
into the central mass of the Jostedal. 
I cannot now recall his name, but 
everything else about him I remem- 
ber vividly. He was an oldish man, 
tall and fair, 
mountain goat, and he climbed like 
one. His eyes had a faraway look 
remote, blue as ice. We talked of 
Shakespeare and Browning and Char- 
lotte Bronté! He wrote stories for 
his own amusement. One had been 
published in an Oslo paper. 

“On Sundays | do not farm and | 
do not take anyone up to the glacier. 
| climb for myself then and if the 


hard-muscled as a 


weather is good I come up here and 
lie naked on the rocks above the 
snow. It is so peaceful and the sun 
is hot. I can write here—stories, let- 
ters. I feel near to God.” 

If he’d had no family to keep and 
the mountains had been kinder, he 
would have been a hermit. And yet 
I remember the boyish glee he took 
in rolling boulders over a precipice, 
down onto the tumbled ice of the 
falling glacier stream—just for the 
hell of seeing the sparks fly. Through 
mist we glimpsed the green of 
Mundal and the colder green of the 
fiord bright in sunshine. The swirl- 
ing mist and the cordite-harsh smell 
of the clashing rocks remain in my 
mind as something out of Milton. 
He danced and sang down 5000 feet 
of mountain to a saeter hut where 
girls making cheese gave us milk 
warm from the cow. Back at his 
farm he changed into the gay jacket 
and breeches of national costume 
and drove witk me back to the hotel 
to dance folk dances as exhausting as 
Highland flings until midnight. 

The mountains are the Norwe- 
gians’ playground. In summer their 
sturdy legs carry them and their 
piled rucksacks far into the wild 
hinterland of rock and snow, follow- 
ing the course of mountain torrents 
from one tourist hut to another, 
some to fish the trout- and salmon- 
full rivers, the majority just to 
breathe God’s good air and feast 
their eyes on the beauty of Nature. 
Nature is their God. And if it is a 
simple, uncomplicated God, those 
of us who take advantage of the 
hospitality provided by the many 
tourist hostels established through 
all the finest mountain country will 
admit that itisa God that harms no- 
body and makes for a clean-living, 
friendly people. To eat trout as | 
have done, fresh-caught in a moun- 
tain lake high up in the great soli- 
tudes and cooked in a sour-cream 
sauce, and to listen to the youth 
songs of boys and girls uninhibitedly 
tramping the mountains together, is 
to be as near to the Elysian Fields as 
one may get in an Atomic Age. 

And in winter they don their skis, 
again to face the mountains for the 
exhilaration of the clean swoop 
down through virgin snow, the feel 
of freedom and the cold oneness 
with Nature. At the age of two a boy 
gets his first pair of skis. At four he 
tries his first small jump. Grown up, 
he'll ride the air with whirling, bal- 
ancing arms as he swoops from the 
springboard of one of the tall ski- 
jump platforms that stand at the 
back of every town. Trekking on 
ski and on foot his tough body 
quarters the mountain ranges winter 
and summer and he is as astonished 
as any ardent fly-fisher at the seden- 
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A drier liqueur. Bénédictine blended 
perfectly with fine old cognac, 


Both Bénédictine and B and B are 
available in bottles (at about $9.00) 
and half bottles (at about $4.75) 

in beautiful gift boxes, 





BOTH 86 PROOF 
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anew 
Boston Tea Party 


tea came from: 
() Hong Kong () Japan () Amoy 


The island of Amoy, still in the 
news, supplied tea for the famous 
Boston Tea Party of 1773. Just 90 
years later The First National Bank 
of Chicago was founded and began 
establishing its world-wide reputa- 
tion—a reputation that backs each 
of its Travelers Checks. That’s why 
they’re accepted everywhere. 


Which state grows 
the most corn? 


() Nebraska (] Kansas [] lowa 


lowa grows the most—one-sixth of 
the entire U.S. crop. If you're trav- 
eling through this “cornfield state” 
—or anywhere—this year, carry 
your travel funds in First National 
Bank of Chicago Travelers Checks. 
Only you can cash them. Prompt 
refund if lost. 


Where do goats 
climb trees ? 


() Korea C) Morocco C) Peru 


The native goats often browse in 
high branches of trees in French 
Morocco. Maybe you'll travel there 
to see them yourself some day. If 
so, be sure to carry First National 
Bank of Chicago Travelers Checks. 
Each denomination ($10, $20, $50, 
$100) is a different color. Ask for 
them at your bank. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Travelers Checks 


For All Business and 
Vacation Travel 


tary “‘salmon-looking” visitors to 
Sogne Fjord who sit all day on a 
scaffold platform of pine poles under 
a black umbrella staring down 
through the waters of the fiord, wait- 
ing for a salmon to enter the net. 
As for the sea: this is to Norway 
what the Corn Belt is to America, 
and only a playground for the towns- 


men and the people of the rich forest 
lands of the south. Indeed, on the 
coast, from the great whaling ports 
of Tonsberg and Sandefjord in the 
south to Alesund and Lofoten where 
the toc-a-tocs gather to harvest the 
herring and the cod, there is little 
talk of playing, summer or winter; 
nor along the steamship highway in 


the shelter of the islands, nor on the 
high seas carrying the world’s goods. 
This is the real Norway. These are 
the real Norwegians. The ships may 
have changed down the ages, but the 
sea hasn’t, nor have the men. They 
are still the men of the viks—still 
sailors, traders, fishermen, whalers— 
still Vikings. THE END 





TRANSPORTATION TO 


By SHIP: The Atlantic crossing 
takes from five to ten days to North- 
ern Europe; eight to twelve days to 


’ the Mediterranean. Most liners sail 


from New York. The following table 


Ist Class 
NORTH ATLANTIC: 
United States Lines 


United States . 
America 


$365 - 350 
325-295 


Cunard Line 
Queen Elizabeth . 
Queen Mary 
Caronia 
Mauretania . 
Britannic . 
Media 

Parthia 

Saxonia* . 
Ivernia* 


330-300 
325-295 
280-250 
260-235 


280-265 
Franconia* . 


Samaria* . 
Scythia* 


233-210 


French Line 
Liberté . 

Ile de France 
Flandre. 


345-330 
340-325 
320-290 


Holland America Line 


© 
wn 


Nieuw Amsterdam 
Maasdam. 
Ryndam 

Noordam 
Westerdam . 


an 


NM NN tN 
wn hb 
A) 


—) 


ef 
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Swedish American Line 
320-295 
310-285 


Kungsholm . 
Stockholm 


Norwegian America Line 
315-290 
290-265 


Oslofjord . 
Stavangerfjord. 


(*—Sail from Canadian port) 


Cabin 


$230-220 
220-200 


375 - 365 a 


220-200 
220-200 


235-215 
235-215 


220-200 


235-215 


lists minimum one-way fares to 
principal European ports of call. 
High figures in each entry are min- 
imum Summer Season fares (in 
effect, eastbound—Apopril 11 to July 


Tourist 


Canadian Pacific 


Empress of Scotland* 
Empress of France* 


$180-165 


175-160 Empress of Australi 
Greek Line 


Olympia 
Neptunia . 


170-165 


” ” 


35-225 


none 

165-160 

165-160 
none 


Home Lines 
Italia. 
Homeric*. 


none 
none 


none 170-165 


” 


EUROPE 


30; westbound—June 27 to October 
15). Low figures are minimum Off 
Season fares (in effect, eastbound— 
July 31 to April 10; westbound— 
October 16 to June 26). 


Ist Class Cabin Tourist 


$161 -156 
157-152 
157-152 


$257 -246 
245 - 230 
a* 235-220 


none 
none 
none 


178-168 
155-140 


300-275 
250-225 


none 
none 


275-255 160-150 


MEDITERRANEAN: 


160-150 


American Export Lines 


Independence . 
Constitution. 


¢ Excalibur . 
175-165 


175-165 
175-165 


Exochorda 
Excambion . 


see Exeter 


Italian Line 
170-160 


170-160 / 
170-160 Andrea Doria . 


none Saturnia 
” Vulcania 
Conte Biancamano. 


none 
none 
none 


Greek Line 
Nea Hellas . 


none 225-205 
se 215-195 
Home Lines 


Atlantic 
Homeland 


220-200 
195-175 


none 


Cristoforo Colombo . 


$360-335 $300-260 $250-205 


320-280 none 


360-335 300 - 260 250-205 


335-310 


290-250 210-175 


%° 7° 


300-275 240-210 


215-175 
195-160 


290-250 
none 


340-315 
255-230 


Freighters, usually carrying twelve passengers in cabins as luxurious as a liners Cabin 


Class, charge from $175 to $250, depending upon the season, vessel and port of debarkation. 


By AIR: Most Atlantic flights follow 
the Great Circle route via Gander 
and Shannon and are of two types: 
First Class and Tourist. The chief 
difference in accommodations is 
space per passenger. Some First 
Class flights offer sleeping berths and 


accommodate from 25 per cent to 
50 per cent more passengers. Both 
types furnish complimentary meals. 
Baggage allowance is 66 pounds, 
First Class; forty-four pounds, Tour- 
ist Class. Transatlantic air rates are 
the same on all major air lines. One- 


round-trip fares have seasonal re- 
ductions. On Season is April | to 
October 31 ; Off Season is November 
| to March 31. Sample round-trip 
fares, New York to Paris: On Sea- 
son, First Class—$756, Tourist— 
$558 ; Off Season, First Class—$676, 


way fares are the same all year; Tourist—$46l. 





even private rooms. Tourist flights 
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A famous author recalls his exciting rowdy days in 
the early movie colony. The third of a series of articles 


by noted writers on their home towns. 


At thirteen, young Budd Schuiberg, 
who took the idols of the day in 
stride, had his picture taken 

with young comedian Eddie Cantor 
at the Agua Caliente racetrack. 


At fifteen, he stopped to watch 

the shooting on a movie lot 

with two idols who made enduring 
names in the industry, 

Marlene Dietrich and Ernst Lubitsch. 
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Some twenty-six years later, 

on a visit to his home town, author 
Budd Schulberg pauses in front 

of the studio whose back lots were 
his boyhood playground 


It was Great 


© | was one of the early settlers in the film colony 
known to the world as “Hollywood.” This is a 
fact calling neither for praise nor blame: I was 
five years old at the time of my arrival in the 
promised land and | have no memory of my 
parents’ consulting me on the subject. 

| had no choice but to grow up in Hollywood 
in the 20’s and early 30’s. Since most of that time 
my father was in charge of production for Para- 
mount Pictures, the world of the movies hardly 
seemed unusual to me. The back lot of the studio 
was my playground. Driving off to sneak pre- 
views in places like Santa Barbara and San Ber- 
doo (Bernardino) with idols of the day was an 
every-week affair. 

My earliest memory, as faint and blurred as a 
tenth carbon, is of the old Alexandria Hotel in 
downtown Los Angeles. Only the oldest of the 
old-timers remember the Alexandria, but during 
the first World War and for a few years afterward 
it was the unofficial HQ of the silent-picture 
crowd. I remember that it rained most of our stay 
there, and that I kept badgering my parents to see 
two of the attractions they had promised me, 
“the sunshine and the mountings.” The Alex- 
andria lobby was aimlessly crowded and hectic, it 
seemed to me then. But, as I learned later, the 
history of silent movies, the first important amal- 
gamations and million-dollar deals were being 
consummated in tlose elaborate corridors, along 
with some high life of a kind that has passed out 
of style. The carpeting of the old Alexandria 
lobby came to be known as “the million-dollar 
rug” because it was there that prime movers like 
Chaplin, Ince, Sennett, Griffith and Fairbanks 
planned films that were to thrill and tickle hun- 
dreds of millions throughout the world. 

On a trip to Los Angeles last summer I drove 
past the Alexandria, now a drab, obscure hotel in 
a downtown section that has been déclassé for 
some twenty-five years. The movie colony, follow- 
ing a persistent western migration, has moved on 
to Hollywood, Beverly Hills, Westwood, Bel Air 
and the Pacific shores. But in the days of the 
Alexandrian glories, the sprawling, rapid-growing 
city of Los Angeles (of the angels) was still the 
base of operations for the infant film industry. 
Between the city and the studios, scattered from 
Laemmle’s Universal City on the north side of 
the Hollywood Hills to Ince’s lavish establish- 
ment on the south side of the valley, there were 
scores of miles of open country. The rolling 
Western scenery of many an early horse opera is 
now well within the city limits. Picture people 
used to go horseback riding on Sunday in what 
is now the busy built-up section around the Am- 





to be a Boy in Hollywood 


bassador Hotel and the first Brown Derby 
restaurant. 

My father and L. B. Mayer operated a studio 
on the northeast outskirts of downtown Los 
Angeles, a section no respectable Hollywoodian 
would be caught in any more. It was a dream 
world for a child, not because it was peopled by 
movie stars, but because it adjoined an odd zoo 
owned by Col. William Selig, one of the first ty- 
coons, and run, as I recall, as acombined zoo and 
film studio. The animals came in handy for adven- 
ture pictures then in style, and the visitors to the 
zoo could be used as movie extras. Those were the 
simple pre-Central Casting days when people 
worked in the movies just for the fun of seeing 
themselves on the screen, much as people wave 
in at the morning Garroway show today. 

My favorite animals at the Selig Zoo were a 
mild-mannered lion and a small white mongrel 
dog that shared the same cage. The little mutt 
used to boss the so-called king of the jungle hu- 
miliatingly. When Louie Mayer joined his name 
and his fortunes to Metro-Goldwyn, I always 
wondered if our docile lion inspired the famous 
M-G-M trade-mark. Across the street from the 
Mayer-Schulberg studio was an ostrich farm. In 
fact, my early memories of the movies overlap 
with animal, bird and reptile imagery, as the alli- 
gator farm was another neighbor. When my 
father took me to the studio to see movies being 
made, I used to say I would come only if I were 
allowed to see the lions, elephants, ostriches and 
alligators. | came home one day with an ostrich 
egg which I insisted on my mother’s scrambling 
as a meal for the entire family. An unrepentant 
punster to this day, my father quipped, “*When 
people say they’re laying awfully big eggs out on 
Mission Road, I hope they’re referring to the 
ostriches and not my pictures.” 

One memory of those early film-making days 
is still vivid, probably because it involved a child 
actor about my own age. The bootleg-wild-party- 
dancing-mother theme was at the height of its 
popularity and my father was making something 


called Rich Men’s Wives. The scene was one of 


midnight revelry on the crest of which a festive, 
overstimulated matron runs up to the nursery, 
grabs her little boy, hurries back to the ballroom 
with him and dunks him in the fountain that 
used to adorn everybody’s ballroom in those 
days, at least in the movies. The boy actor, as 
I remember it, battled fiercely against this in- 
dignity. He squirmed out of his pretend moth- 
er’s arms before he could be properly immersed. 
He did this several times, crying real tears. The 
director grew impatient. The child actor’s real 


father, fearful of losing his meal ticket, took the. 
boy aside, spoke to him sharply and punctuated 
his remarks with a slap on the ear. In the end the 
little boy lost. The fountain and the script had 
their way with him. The medium shot was com- 
pleted but they had to do the whole thing over 
again in a close shot. The young actor had to 
change into dry pajamas so he could get dunked 
again. Waiting to repeat this ordeal, he noticed 
me standing nearby. “Are you an actor too?” he 
asked. I said no, I was only watching. “Gee, 
you’re lucky,” he said. “I wish I didn’t have to 
be an actor.” _ 

If, later, | became known for astringent rather 
than romantic stories of Hollywood, could this, | 
wonder, have been the origin of my disenchant- 
ment? 


fter a short stay at the Alexandria, my 
mother decided it was no fit atmosphere 
for a child. Many of the early actresses 
were, in her opinion, this side of respectable. The 
early movie crowd were a lusty, riotous lot unin- 
hibited in action and speech. In addition the 
feverish growth of interest in movie glamour had 
inspired a sly variation on the oldest profession. 
A con man around the hotel would ensnare some 
unsuspecting butter-and-egg-man, as they were 
then called, and whisper that a reigning belle of 
the cinema was up in his room and that she was a 
notorious wanton but preferred the company of 
out-of-town men so as to avoid local scandal. For 
some considerable sum, never under a hundred 
dollars, the con man would offer to arrange a ren- 
dezvous. Upstairs the girls had been chosen for 
their resemblance to stars of the day. The sucker 
went home ablaze with his “secret” of having 
some golden hours with a top-name movie queen. 
That was not Hollywood, but downtown Los 
Angeles vintage 1920. 

From the Alexandria, in search of purity, sun- 
shine and open spaces we drove west, out of Los 
Angeles, through the hamlet of Hollywood to the 
rolling country of Beverly Hills. There were a few 
mansions in the hills and a small real-estate devel- 
opment between Sunset and Wilshire boulevards. 
Beverly Hills’ days of splendor, of twenty-five- 
room mansions and star-studded canyons, were 
yet to come. The Beverly Hills Hotel, where we 
stayed in 1920, belonged, in spirit, to the original 
Hollywood, intended as a sedate retreat for re- 
spectable elderly people from the Middle West. It 
had the atmosphere of a tropical old ladies’ 
home. Japanese messboys served tea every after- 
noon. There were tropical fruit trees, tropical 
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birds and flowers and tropical monkeys in cages. 
Today the Beverly Hills Hotel is a glittering cen- 
ter of much of the film colony's social life, but in 
those days there was considerable resistance to 
movie people. ““No movies” was a familiar sign 
in early Hollywood boarding houses, and Bel Air 
and other developments were planned as non- 
movie residential districts. Hollywood had been 
staked out as a sanctuary for teetotalers years 
before the passage of the Volstead Act and the 
quiet, ultra-respectable fruit growers and aged 
couples living on their savings resented the inva- 
sion of their garden by the hard-drinking, free- 
living crowd of moviemakers pouring in from 
circuses, burlesque stages, the Eastern slums and 
God-knows-where-else. 

Our first house in the early 20°s was on 
Gramercy Place, within a few blocks of Western 
Avenue, in uptown Los Angeles, now dozens of 
miles east of the film colony—if an industry 
grossing billions a year can still be called a col- 
ony. L. B. Mayer, ready to blossom as Holly- 
wood’s Mr. Big, was still living in a small frame 
house on North Kenmore in a modest, lower- 
middle-class neighborhood. A description of 
L.B.’s houses through three decades, onward and 
upward with the arts, would be a pointed history 
of filmdom from silence to cinerama. 

While I was on Gramercy Place learning to ride 
a two-wheeler, Hollywood films were establish- 
ing themselves as the world’s favorite form of 
entertainment. Fairbanks, Chaplin, Pickford, 
Valentino and Lloyd were earning ten thousand 
dollars a week. People who had never acted or 
directed and who had been happy earning fifteen 
or twenty dollars a week found themselves soar- 
ing to astronomical incomes in a day when you 
kept what you made; or could spend what you 
made on your own tastes and pleasures. 

Hollywood in the middle 20’s was a gold-rush 
town and the new-rich expressed themselves 
not only through their three-day parties but 
through an exotic, extravagant architecture 
castles of blue and orange sprouted in the 
Hollywood Hills, typified by Valentino’s Fal- 
con’s Lair. The prevailing motif was Spanish, 
though of a kind that would have startled the 
original Spanish settlers. Thomas Ince, whose 
death aboard Hearst's yacht in 1924 is still a 
favorite Hollywood mystery, built a palatial 
hacienda at the far end of Benedict Canyon. 
Soon the Beverly hills were nestling the mansions 
of Lloyd, Chaplin, Fairbanks and Goldwyn. Self- 
appointed guides posted themselves on Sunset 
Boulevard with signs offering rubbernecks a 
tour of movie stars’ homes. 








Vagab 


New interior width . . . up to 13 sq. ft. more 

floor space; new ali-steel kitchens*; new window 
arrangements and new interior styling . . . you'll 
want to see all these in Vagabond’s 1955 models. 


You will be delighted with the new lighting, 





new / 


new pull down lamps in dinette, new 
tile colors and— 


The Most Beautiful Bedroom . 


. . done in 


a modern styling you'll love! 


* Optional at extra cost. 
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Fishing —Deep sea, Indian River, 
fresh water. Catches of 30 vari- 
eties in single day do happen! 


Beaches —safe, accessible, clean | 
ocean beaches appeal to the 
entire family. 


fun—for everyone. All you 
could wish for in a Florida fj 
East Coast vacation... 
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CHAMBER of COMMERCE , 
104 S. indian River Drive, 


[] Vacation telder 
Send me free [>] Fishing folder 


ierce, Fla. 
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vast estate displays the 
floral splendors of the 
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season. The serene 
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and the magnificence of 
everchanging displays 
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SUNNY VISTAS] 
4 Major Year-Round 


Tourist Attraction.” 





Plan your visit now. 
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COLOR FOLDER 


Bellingrath Gardens 
Dept. D5, Mobile, Ala. 


Please mail me your FREE color folder 
of Bellingrath Gardens 
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“Where Beauty Knows No Season” 
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For the more conservative, at least 
architecturally, a new development 
was opened up a little to the west of 
Western Avenue but still in Los 
Angeles proper, called Windsor 
Square. This was glorified suburbia, 
with ample houses, mostly stately 
stucco, set back on double lots fac- 
ing quiet streets lined with date- 
palms. When our house was built 
we could look westward across open 
fields to La Brea—an area now 
densely populated mile after mile. 
Windsor Square between Wilshire 
Boulevard and Third Street was the 
Bel Air or Brentwood of 1924, where 
the founding families of Los An- 
geles made room for the early fami- 
lies of the movie migration—the 
Schulbergs, the Lessers and the 
Rapfs. Hollywood was still a small, 
transplanted Middle Western town 
and I was able to ride my bike up to 
Larchmont or as far afield as Gower 
Street, known both as Studio Lane 
and Gower Gulch, the favorite hang- 
out of Hollywood cowboys. 

By this time my father had given 
up his own production company and 
I had to say good-by to the zoo and 
the ostriches. He moved up to Para- 
mount studio as general manager. 
This was the old Paramount studio 
on Vine Street. I think the original 
building had been the barn in which 
the early Lasky pictures were made 
before the first World War. I re- 
member the barn, still in use as a 
storeroom, and the rows of pepper 
trees so familiar to the Hollywood 
20’s. Those and the orange trees. 
Orange trees were closer to the cen- 
ter of things than they are now and 
you could buy oranges ready for 
mailing to your less fortunate friends 
in the East, much as you can today 
in Florida. You could pick dates 
along the street, and the fig trees 
were plentiful, a number of them on 
the M-G-M lot. Since my best friend’s 
father was an M-G-M vice-president, 
we could enter the area any time; we 
used to gather ripe figs and lie in 
ambush for passing celebrities. Our 
targets were such people as John 
Gilbert, Karl Dane, George K. Ar- 
thur and on one memorable occa- 
sion the great L.B. himself. We were 
finally apprehended by a studio cop 
and barred from the lot until we 
promised to hold our fire. 

When I was ten or eleven I had 
the playground every child dreams 
about: the Western streets, castles, 
dungeons, sailing ships, Babylonian 
palaces and Paris rooftops of a stu- 
dio backlot. On Saturday mornings 
my friend and I would ride our bikes 
into the studio and lose ourselves 
until nightfall, leaping across moats 
and plunging fearlessly over fortress 
walls to rescue imaginary damsels in 


distress. We even wrote scenarios 
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for these extravaganzas. One sultry 
afternoon my friend and I were 
slaves shackled to the oars of a Ro- 
man galley on a small section of the 
Mediterranean. Our muscles were 
aching, our tongues were dry with 
thirst and we were whispering some 
desperate plan of escape under the 
very eyes of the slave driver. “Help, 
help, | can’t stand any more, I’m dy- 
ing,” I cried out while my friend 
groaned appropriately. 

“What the hell’s a matter with you 
kids?” said a husky voice, and the 
spell was broken. Two carpenters 
about to do some dismantling had 
been watching us act out our dreams 
in these realistic surroundings. Oc- 
casionally, in search of new scenery, 
we used to climb over the fence into 
the adjoining studio, F.B.O., later 
RKO. There another dream world 
was ours to explore. Once in a while 
we tired of our own spectacles and 
peered into the great, dark stages to 
watch our fathers’ movies being 
made. 

There was a sense of informal- 
ity about the making of silent pic- 
tures that inevitably was lost with 
the advent of sound and its empha- 
sis on mechanical techniques and 
dramatic disciplines. It was a wholly 
different art when the director could 
manipulate his actors like puppets, 
telling them, in the course of a scene, 
“Now look down—stare at the 
flower in your hand—you’re heart- 
broken—ready to bust out crying— 
good, good—now throw the flower 
on the ground and crush it with 
your foot—that’s a boy!——Cut!”’ 

And I loved the little orchestras, 
usually just a violin and a portable 
organ, kept around to put the actors 
in the mood. Clara Bow, one of my 
father’s stars, always wanted Rock- 
a-bye Baby when the script called 
for tears. I can still hear a little of 
the jazz music they played for a 
flaming-youth picture of my father’s 
called The Plastic Age. 


Collegiate, Collegiate, 
Yes we are collegiate, 
Nothing intermediate, 


No ma’m!* 


| watched them make the football 
scenes for that picture at Pomona 
College. Tagging along on location 
trips with “the company” was a spe- 
cial kind of vacation. The best of 
these excursions was the summer 
spent at the Catalina Isthmus dur- 
ing the filming of O/d Ironsides. It 
was as if the battle between the 
U_S.S. Constitution and the Bar- 
bary pirates was being refought for 
the personal enjoyment of an eleven- 


year-old boy. Continued on Page 74 





*From Collegiate, by Moe Jaffe and Nat Bonx. 
Copyright 1925 by Shapiro, Bernstein & Co. Inc. 
Copyright renewed. 
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especially if you’re going for pleasure 


SAIL THE SUNNY SOUTHERN ROUTE 
to the MEDITERRANEAN and ALL EUROPE 


It’s the route of the lovely Andrea Doria, of the gallant new 


Cristoforo Colombo . . . and of weather almost incredibly mild and 
sunny in every season of the year. Winter temperatures average 
56°, yet the warmest summer month only 75°! Beautiful, mosaic- 
tiled outdoor pools, charming poolside cafés and sweeping ex- 
panses of wide-open decks combine to take full advantage of this 
nature-favored route. 

Sail aboard the completely air conditioned Cristoforo Colombo 
or Andrea Doria direct to Gibraltar, Naples, Cannes or Genoa. 
Or choose the leisurely, cruise-like voyages of the Saturnia, Vul- 
cania and Conte Biancamano, which offer you the opportunity to 
visit a wide choice of exotic ports en route. No matter which you 
choose, you'll be delighted with the superb Italian Line cuisine, 
unsurpassed on either continent, and with the flawless, experi- 
enced service in the most gracious Continental tradition. Espe- 
cially if you're going for pleasure, relax and play your way to 
Europe on the Sunny Southern Route of Italian Line! 


See your TRAVEL AGENT or 
“ITALIA"—Societa di Navigazione—Genova 
Battery Park Bidg., 24 State St., New York 4, Tel.: Digby 4-0800 
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Far more impressive to me than 
the stars on that expedition—Wallie 
Beery, Charlie Farrell and George 
Bancroft—were Duke Kahanamoku, 
the swimming champion, and George 
Godfrey, the local heavyweight 
threat. I was already a fight fan, for 
my father always took me to the 
fights on Tuesday and Friday nights. 
Prize fights were one of the favorite 
diversions in the early Hollywood 
days and the Friday card at the Le- 
gion Stadium attracted a reliable 
Who’s Who. The press rows were 
reserved for the ranking members of 
the community and behind the stu- 
dio bosses and stars ranged the 
agents, B-directors, lesser actors and 
hangers-on. The seating arrange- 
ment was an accurate index of the 
Hollywood hierarchy. 


On weekends the favorite resort 
thirty years ago was that luxurious 
Victorian establishment, the Coro- 
nado Beach Hotel, just north of the 
Mexican border, which made it a 
lively jumping-off place for wide- 
open Tijuana. I would be left to wan- 
der in the beautiful gardens around 
which the hotel was built in a gigan- 
tic rectangle. Again there were tropi- 
cal birds and tamed animals to amuse 
the young. The enormous dining 
room recalled 19th Century magnifi- 
cence. The great ceiling was of ex- 
quisitely polished inlaid mahogany 
and there were marvelous chande- 
liers. On a Saturday night the elite 
of silent-picture production mingled 
with the social rich for whom the 
hotel was originally intended. 

Our fastest trips to Coronado were 
achieved in a Daimler. Cars, of 
course, were ideal symbols of Veb- 
len’s conspicuous consumption and 
I have an early vision of movie di- 
rector Mickey Neilan sweeping along 
Wilshire Boulevard with a famous 
beauty of the day in a high-powered 
pastel-colored phaeton (was it a 
Pierce-Arrow or a Rolls-Royce?) 
while an identical vehicle followed 
bearing his orchestra. With a movie 
star on his arm (I think it was Swan- 
son) and private musicians at his 
command, the ebullient Neilan 
reigned as lavishly as an Aly Khan— 
if more briefly. Mickey has seen the 
inside of the Motion Picture Relief 
Home since those hey-hey days, but 
| always look for him at the Knick- 
erbocker Hotel bar when I revisit 
Hollywood and I enjoy his die-hard 
gaiety. “Successful people don’t act 
like Mickey Neilan any more,” I said 
to a levelheaded director recently. 
“Of course not,” he said, “nobody 
can be that successful any more.” 

Wars, depression, taxes and clouds 
of radioactivity have sobered the 
nation and some of this sober dust 
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has even dropped onto Hollywood, 
While the town retains some of its 
Lotus Land atmosphere and a boy- 
ish star still says, ““Let’s jag over to 
Ciro’s,”’ gone are the days of build- 
ing Egyptian palaces as homes or 
theaters, or of ordering automobiles 
resembling royal coaches. But I suf- 
fered through a period when my fa- 
ther, feeling expansive in 1929, came 
home with a specially built Lincoln 
town car, the body of which was a 
replica of a gold petit-point carriage 
with gold-tipped carriage lights and 
gold handles on the doors. The 
chauffeur sat outside under a can- 
opy, and as if this wasn’t bad enough, 
his maroon uniform matched the 
upholstery of the jewel-box interior. 

In vain did my sister and I pro- 
test that we would not be caught 
dead in that $14,000 monstrosity. | 
was going to public school south of 
Wilshire, a marginal area attracting 
some of the well-to-do from Wind- 
sor Square as well as Mexicans, Jap- 
anese and Negroes from the Pico 
section and some poor whites from 
the bungalow section between Wil- 
shire and Pico. The only way | 
would travel in that gold petit-point 
Lincoln was to lie on the floor out 
of sight. The chauffeur would park 
a block away from the school and | 
would crawl out onto the grass. 
Then I would leap to my feet and 
walk away as if that car and I were 
total strangers. 

During this same period the boy- 
salesman bug had bitten me and | 
was an enthusiastic vendor for the 
Curtis Publishing Company, little 
dreaming that one day I would serve 
them in a different capacity. I used 
to hawk The Saturday Evening Post 
and Country Gentleman on a busy 
corner of Western Avenue and of 
course it was necessary to dress the 
part a little. My shabbiest cordu- 
roys and a worn shirt was the usual 
outfit. But the magazines were too 
heavy to lug on my bike so off I 
would go on the floor of the Lincoln 
petit-point coach. Again, a block 
from Western I would crawl out on 
my hands and knees, an appropriate 
position for my prayers that no one 
had seen me. To such extremes will 
man stoop in his search for democ- 
racy. 

The only thing I liked about that 
car was James, the chauffeur. James 
used to teach me how to box in his 
spare time and was a very good friend 
of mine. One day I came back from 
a banjo lesson to find our house 
swarming with policemen. James 
had driven off with all the cash in the 
house and my mother’s jewelry and 
most of my father’s clothes. He wa 
captured several years later still 
wearing one of my father’s mono- 
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new luxury liner, the Cristoforo Colombo. 
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gramed Sulka shirts. From prison he 
wrote an account of this crime for 
the American Weekly, in which he 
boasted of having cultivated me in 
order to have freer access to the 
house. 

I must say, James was a pleasant 
companion in those days and I ap- 
preciated the boxing lessons. 

Yes, the Hollywood rich were 
flamboyantly nouveau in the 1920’s. 
If C. B. DeMille glorified the bath- 
tub in his movies, he was only re- 


flecting prevailing fashions. Stars did 
transform regular bathtubs into 
exotic sunken pools. Charley Ray 
even had a _ green-taffeta-covered 
toilet seat. Ince built his studio 
office building in the form of a vast 
Southern plantation, with a dining 
room modeled after the officers’ 
mess on Nelson’s flagship. The fa- 
vorite night club of the period was 
the Plantation, another extravagant 
conception, elaborately Old South, 
with Negro waiters in livery. 
Continued on Page 107 





THE HEART OF 
ENGLAND 
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been from the other side, the pedan- 
try that freezes growth, the vulgarity 
that builds a petrol pump in Olde 
English style. 

But the Londoner’s cry came from 
the heart, he was really shocked. It 
surprised and shocked the rest, un- 
used to such extremes of feeling. The 
laborer, standing farther down the 
bar, cautiously turned his nose until 
he could bring both eyes to bear on 
the Londoner. The farmer, after 
long meditation, appealed to Alice: 
“It’s quite a problem, ain’t it?” and 
he took a deep pull at his mug, that 
is, at the half-empty mug in his hand. 
For he had in front of him, appar- 
ently by custom, another full pint 
ready for use. “Of course,”’ he said, 
‘you could put a bit of trellis on it 
and some ramblers. Doll Perkins. 
She’s a ramper.”’ 

**Ah,”’ said Alice, “that’s an idea.” 

“It’s an idea,” said the laborer, 
‘but then—well—you know how tin 
rusts. Weeds along round the bot- 
tom.” 

“You got me there,” the farmer 
agreed. 

The Londoner made no response. 
He did not deign to argue with these 
oafs. He brooded over his whisky 
with his beret down to his eyebrows. 

“The thing is,” said Alice in 
apology, “it’s just temporary.” 

“I don’t go for it myself,” the 
farmer declared unexpectedly. ““Give 
me stone or concrete and make a 
real job of it. It pays in the end.” 

“What about your Dutch barn?” 
said Alice. 

“The way I see it, Dutch barns are 
different. A Dutch barn is a nice- 
looking thing—nice round top and 
those long legs.” 

The Londoner, suddenly revived, 
ordered another whisky and blew up 
about Dutch barns and tin windmills, 
and I left them arguing or rather dis- 
cussing the aesthetics of Dutch 
barns. 
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The Cotswold men were not pre- 
pared to argue; their keynote was 
Alice’s “I see what you mean,” 
uttered with a polite reserve which 
said plainly, “But I have my own 
opinion too.” That is the art of dis- 
cussion, to exchange opinions with- 
out offense, without that direct 
contradiction which kills talk. 


My sympathy was with the farmer 
who defended his Dutch barn. The 
ancient Cotswold barns are famous 
even among the great barns of Eng- 
land, those vast stone buildings, with 
their magnificent timber roofs, which 
are found everywhere, often as the 
last relic of some great monastery. 
As big as churches, as solid as 
castles, and possessing also all that 
special beauty which belongs to 
things of primitive use, the plow 
that opens the field for grain, the 
mill that grinds it, the tools that 
man needs simply to keep himself 
and his family alive. English barns 
are better worth study than half the 
more pretentious buildings in the 
guidebooks. 

Anyone who finds himself within 
reach of Bradford-on-Avon should 
go to see the tithe barn there. Prob- 
ably, if he is interested in architec- 
ture, he will be looking for the 
church of St. Laurence, a Saxon 
work remarkable because it is the 
only complete stone church of pre- 
Conquest times. It is charming, it 
has the deceptive air of rustic inno- 
cence which goes with primitive con- 
struction. But the barn is a noble 
thing. And yet it is not so noble, so 
huge, so lofty, as that at Great 
Coxwell, near Faringdon, on the 
Oxford-Cheltenham road. This 
splendid work, built about 1250, is 
sixty yards long. It is on the edge of 
the Cotswolds but pure Cotswold 
in plan, in wall, and in roof, made 
of split-stone shingles from the an- 
cient quarry of Stonesfield, near 
Whitney. 

Great Coxwell barn is still a barn. 
After more than seven hundred years 
it is still serving its turn. You can't 
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THERE'S NOTHING LIKE PURE IRISH LINEN— 


Toni Owen, outstanding American designer says: 

“The smart look in fashion is the linen look, and that 

means pure Irish Linen. In an exciting new knit for blouses 
or a textured weave for skirts, only Irish Linen translates 
the look and the feei of linen that women want.” 


Pure Irish Linen is unique in its lustrous and long-lived beauty. From couturier 
gowns to fashion handkerchiefs and to the new bare look in sandals . . . from day 
to date-time, Irish Linen is the choice of the world’s best dressed women. This Toni 
Owen original is available at fine stores throughout America. Skirt about $17.95; 
blouse about $12.95. Both in natural linen shade. 
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say this of the castles so elaborately 
cleaned up by the Board of Works, 
or the black-and-white cottages 
turned into Olde English tea shoppes 
in show-place villages. Coxwell 
Barn is not a vulgar fake, it has the 
dignity of every creature, man, horse 
or beast, that earns its living. 

So have the Dutch barn and the 
silo, both made of corrugated iron 
in riveted strips. They fit in as har- 
moniously, as truly, with a tradi- 
tional Cotswold farm and its stone 
walls as the car that takes the farmer 
to market or the tractor that plows 
his fields. For they belong to a 
deeper accord than the matching of 
styles, that of daily work and com- 
mon need. 

Even the railways fit in now. When 
they first came in, what an outcry 
from landowners, coach builders, 
horse breeders, and those who loved 
the beauty they knew, the unspoiled 
beauty, as they said, of the English 
land. Oxford at first refused a rail- 
way altogether. Finally it agreed to a 
station, provided that no train came 
nearer than a mile from the Uni- 
versity. 


Last spring I was upon an expedi- 
tion to the fields near Oxford. We 
walked along the Thames below 
Godstow, on the towpath opposite 
Port Meadow, the great town com- 
mon of Oxford, which is older even 
than the University, older than any- 
one knows. It was the town common 
before Edward the Confessor. The 
day was cloudy, with a gusty wind, 
but the town sailing club was out 
on the river, here a broad slow 
stream between the great plain of 
the meadow and the towpath, lined 
with willows, hawthorns and a row 
of enormous poplars. About twenty 
boats were out, beating up toward 
the lock at Godstow, running down 
at speed toward Medley Weir. 

Behind their sails, all of the new 
Bermuda cut, the common with its 
three hundred acres was still so 
yellow with buttercups that in the 
distance it looked like a field of ripe 
mustard. In hayfields the buttercups 
had disappeared behind the high 
grass, already in flower. But in Port 
Meadow the grass was still short—it 
is grazed. The freemen of Oxford 
have a right to pasture their beasts 
there, and there were two grazing 
herds at the moment, cows near the 
bridge end and, far off, a drove of 
ponies, keeping close together. Cows 
and horses do not mix when they 
graze. As if by mutual consent they 
keep more or less a hundred yards 
apart. 

By car, over the old humpbacked 
bridge at the Trout Inn, we were 
three miles from Oxford, by foot- 
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path probably not more than a mile. 
But the scene was deep country. 
The city, to the west, appeared only 
as a line of roofs and spires making 
an edge to the horizon: to the east, 
Binsey hamlet with its cluster of 
ancient cottages, its winding lanes, 
its little spireless church, its old 
graves, its stone floodwalk, half in 
ruins, its wishing well, were half- 
hidden behind thickets of May trees 
in flower. 

Color everywhere was so intense 
that it would be hard to render it, 
or even believe it, in paint; intense 
even in its darker shades. The river 
was a deep lead blue with, here and 
there, a bright glittering patch like 
lead that had been cut. Or rather, 
this deep dark blue reminded me of 
the blue I saw once, in some foun- 
dry, in a red-iron pot full of liquid 
metal; and the glittering streak was 
like silver fire. 

Two swans, rising and falling in 
the curling waves of the last race, 
looked so white that they seemed 
to shine by an unnatural light 
coming from their feathers. The 
great level flat of green, the yellow 
streak on the horizon, the blue of 
the spires and towers in the city 
behind, light but not pale, seemed, 
in the same way, to be giving out 
rays and vibrations of color. 

And as we stood admiring, a train 
came along the far edge. We could 
not hear or see the engine, but its 
steam made a long white trail among 
the trees, a moving trail among those 
still colors, a lively white cloud be- 
low the immense gray clouds of the 
sky. And we all agreed that this was 
a crowning beauty; nothing was 
more right in this English landscape 
than the train. The very shapes of its 
steam, in its rounded masses, echoed 
the forms of the trees. 

The railway that was an alien in- 
truder has stayed to be friend and a 
native. Already I hear people lament 
that diesels are coming in and they 
will no longer see the steam puffing 
in gay white clouds among the trees. 
They see the diesel as a mere ma- 
chine; the steam train is a part of the 
countryside. Turner painted it, we 
have grown up with it, it recalls to 
us our earliest exciting journeys, 
on holiday, on some visit, to town 
for shopping and a play, the zoo or 
the conjurer. 


A landscape is not only a gather- 
ing of objects, it is, like all beauty, 
something of the mind. That is why 
we speak of living beauty and the 
dead things of the museum. The im- 
agination can play about a mummy, 
or a wooden plow, the Wright 
brothers’ airplane or a Viking ship, 
but these things are relics, they have 
been put aside by the rush, th: 








tumult of new creation. And even 
among the relics, what touches us 
is the sign upon them of their use 
by living beings. 

At Chedworth, near Ciren- 
cester, you can see the ruins of a 
Roman villa built about the year 
180. Chedworth villa is one of the 
finest in Britain, showing the whole 
plan of a Roman manor house. 
Placed on a magnificent site high 
among the woods, it is built around 
three sides of a quadrangle, with 
bedrooms, public rooms and farm 
buildings, including a range of tanks 
as used by dyers, all clearly dis- 
tinguished. 

The dining room has a fine floor 
of mosaic, warmed like the walls 
through hollow brick ducts. This 
central-heating system, convey i ¢ 
hot air through floors and 
was probably more efficieit a. d 
certainly neater and cleaner than the 
dust-collecting and wall-blackening 
radiator of today. The furnaces, still 
almost complete in the cellars, heated 
also the water for the elaborate 
bathroontis. 

But what I found most revealing, 
most evocative was the hollowed 
step from the sweat chambers to the 
cooling room and the cold plunge, 
the rounded steps of the plunge it- 
self, worn down by bare feet and 
bare bodies over centuries of use 
while this pioneer house of the 2nd 
Century became an old mansion 
full of the memories of a long past, 
enriched by the marriages, the child- 
bearing and the rearing, the anxie- 
ties, the struggles and griefs, the 
triumphs and the deaths of eight or 
ten generations. 

Looking at those steps I could 
hear the housewife of 400 A.D. say- 
ing to her husband, “My dear, the 
bathroom steps are really a disgrace. 
I know they come down from old 
times and of course I agree that it 
would be a crime to spoil this an- 
cient place with cheap modern gadg- 
ets. But this is a question of safety. 
Someday one of the children will 
slip and break an ankle.” 

To the Roman-Britons of 400, as 
highly civilized as any people in the 
world today, it was difficult to 
imagine the destruction of their 
whole world by savages so brutal 
that they could not find a use even 
for the crafts of the land they over- 
ran, much less its comforts. Or that 
a thousand years and more would 
follow while those crafts were pain- 
fully recovered, the comforts only 
partly restored. 

Even now, the Cotswold manor 
house, as we know it, has barely 
climbed back to the standards of its 
ancestor in the time of the Caesars. 
The earliest settlers at Chedworth, 
under Marcus Aurelius, would prob- 


ably have reason to complain, in a 
Cotswold winter, of today’s heating; 
they would find the modern bath- 
room primitive beside their sweat 
chambers and cold plunges. But 
they would recognize the building at 
first sight for Cotswold work, like 
their own. 

Chedworth villa is off the main 
roads, but it is reached easily from 
Cirencester or Cheltenham. Anyone 
who wants to feel the long ‘each of 
family life through time, the per- 
s'stence of the Cotswold type, should 
go to see it. A museum piece maybe, 
but look at the bath. oom steps and 
it will come alive. 


There must be museums to pre- 
serve the unique fragile thing, and 
matter for scholars; but preserva- 
tion itself, the setting aside from the 
wear and from the changes of a liv- 
ing world, kills it as dead as a 
butterfly on a pin. The moment 
some council or department sets out 
to preserve, to fix a village on a 
point of time, to polish up its old 
walls, cut all the weeds, bury all the 
rubbish, paint all the doors, mend 
all the roofs, banish corrugated iron 
and hide the petrol pumps behind 
thatch, the place begins to die—it 
will soon be a painted corpse. That’s 
why I liked the tin garage, and why I 
like the Dutch barn, among the old 
buildings of a Cotswold farm. They 
are proof that, like Great Coxwold 
barn, the farm is. still doing its 
proper work in the world, that it is 
still alive. 

And you can say that—at least 
for the present—of all the Cotswold 
country: it is a living community. 
Go off the main roads almost any- 
where and you find hamlets that 
have never seen a tourist bus and do 
not want to. And there are few of 
them without some special beauty. 
There is no countryside so rich in 
the unexpected, from the dovecot at 
Naunton in the Windrush valley, to 
the bridges of Bourton-on-the- Water, 
and the hundred monuments in vil- 
lage churches. I suppose no one has 
given even a few days to the explora- 
tion of the Cotswold byways who 
has not seen many fine and delight- 
ful things, unrecorded in the books 
and unrecommended by any guide. 
Yet the whole area is so compact 
that it can be compassed easily in a 
single day. 

Last week I went driving with a 
friend to see Tewkesbury Abbcy. We 
left Oxford after eleven and were 
back by six. Yet we did not hurry 
and never had any sense of hurry. 
We went out to see one thing well 
and take our time by the way. We 
traveled by Witney on the Chelten- 
ham road, by Burford, Northleach 

Continued on Page 81 
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Spring waves a magic wand over Europe touching 
her age-old cities with brilliant flecks of floral color, 
tinting her orchards with pastel hues, warming her 
mountains and valleys with the sunny radiance of 
a new season. Forests, fields and streams yield up 
countless delicacies for her tables. Sidewalk cafes 
blossom forth under budding trees. The world of 
theatre, music and art is at its very height. Whether 
it’s your first visit or your twentieth, you will be 
thrilled by Europe in the Spring. And “Thrift 
Season” savings let you see and do more for less! 


See your Travel Agent — now! For further infor- 
mation, write each country in which interested. 
Address: National Tourist Office of (name of 
country), Box 258, Dept. C, New York 17, N. Y. 
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with its splendid church, Chelten- 
ham, which we explored for its 
Regency facades, past Deerhurst 
with its Saxon tower, to the Abbey. 
And after we had seen all there, we 
still had plenty of time for a visit 
to Gloucester Cathedral, in order to 
confirm our suspicion that its nave 
was finer than the Abbey’s, and to 
come back by Cirencester, Fairford 
and Faringdon. 

On the way out we turned aside 
over the old toll bridge at Swinbrook 
to see the Minster Lovell and its 
ruined manor, lunched on the grass 
at the roadside and even had time 
to stop at an inn nearby for beer 
and conversation. 

The day was as good as a 
month’s holiday for it had, in con- 
centrated form, all the essentials of 
holiday—boundless leisure, because 
we had too much time, complete 
peace, because it did not matter 
what we did with it, and above all, 
escape, the only true escape which 
is from one occupation to another. 
For we were never without some- 
thing of new interest to see, to dis- 
cuss, to enjoy. And we had always 
our objective to make sense of the 
whole enterprise—Tewkesbury and 
its chantries. 


Psychologists may tell us, prob- 
ably wrong, why the miniature thing, 
the model, the doll’s house, the 
lamb, the kitten, has such fascina- 
tion, but for me, none of these is so 
charming as the miniature church 
known as a chantry. Though it is 
but ten or fifteen feet high instead of 
a hundred, and holds a total con- 
gregation of half a dozen, it is not 
: toy. On the contrary, it is a place 
f special use and devotion. It is 
also, to the architect and mason, an 
opportunity which they have used 
to the limit. Since they have no 
weather to fear, no heavy lead roof 
to think of, they can indulge every 
fantastic dream, carve canopies like 
lace, make pinnacles as tall as the 
whole nave below. 

In Tewkesbury Abbey you will 
find a work that always seems to me 
the most beautiful and fantastic, the 
most moving of all: the chantry 
built for the Lord Despenser who 
died in 1375, that Masses might be 
sung there forever for the repose of 
his soul. 

The chantry is on the south 
side of the Abbey, but if you cross 
over to the opposite side and look 
at it from there, you will see that it 
carries on its roof another, smaller 
chantry, probably the smallest, and 
for its size the tallest, in existence. 
It consists of a single crocketed 
spire and it has room for only one 
worshiper. Edward Lord Despenser 


himself, in full armor and painted 
surcoat, kneeling there, century after 
century, with his face to the high 
altar. 

Tewkesbury is a famous Abbey, 
its western arch is over sixty feet 
high, its tower is called the finest 
Norman tower in England, its Nor- 
man nave has that massive dignity 
which belongs only to the high 
plain columns of the Romanesque, 
but this Despenser chapel is the 
treasure of the place. It is also in 
perfect accord with the Cotswold 
land, and the Cotswold imagination 
which has expressed there, over a 
few hundred square miles of rolling 
Midland landscape, an idea of life 
centered steadily upon the simple 
and permanent needs of human 
souls, to work, to love, to pray, to 
know and achieve some dignity of 
existence, to find some goodness, 
some beauty in which man can be 
renewed in the experience of funda- 
mental truth. 

These hundred or so villages and 
hamlets so rich and various in grace, 
so perfectly in harmony with them- 
selves and with their surrounding 
fields, have avoided the loud and 
pretentious by actual intent. They 
are the masterpieces, produced in 
all innocence, of home-loving, house- 
proud people, of neighbors in a 
workaday world where every class 
has for centuries not only under- 
stood its duty to and dependence on 
the rest but seen it in everyday prac- 
tice; where the cottage is next door 
to the manor house, and the manor 
to the church, where the ricks of the 
farmyard, full of the new grain, 
throw their shadows on the church- 
yard, full of farmers’ graves. And 
the effect is not the memento mori of 
that Tewkesbury corpse, cut by 
some fanatic obsessed with the ter- 
ror of life and disgust of the flesh, 
but a calm and tolerant acceptance 
of a fact neither good nor bad, that 
dying is as much a part of man’s 
fate as the family love, the daily 
achievement, which makes his life 
worth living. 

Everywhere about this country- 
side, one is wholly confidently as- 
sured that these countrymen, for 
over a thousand years, knew how to 
live as well as to die. You may say 
they were wanting in grand ambi- 
tion and the showmanship that goes 
with it, there was nothing Napo- 
leonic about them. But Napoleons 
come only by violence, revolution 
and general misery. Change in the 
Cotswolds has been too slow and 
peaceful for Napoleons. They had 
their William Grevels instead, who 
knew what to ask of the intense, 
deep Cotswold life and had, for 
answer, a Cotswold fulfillment. 

THE END 
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No place for nobodies or tightwads, 

the D.A.C. roster is heavy with names of 
prominence and substance. HOLIDAY’s roundup 
(left, keyed above) catches: 1. Martin C. 
Callahan, director of entertainment and real- 
estate bigwig; 2. William A. Mayberry, banker 
and club president; 3. Thomas Milton, famous 
old-time race driver; 4. Joseph Bayne, club 
vice-president and Lincoln-Mercury executive; 
5. Joseph Krinock, squash star and D.A.C. 
pro; 6. Clarence Pinkston, D.A.C. athletic 
director and former Olympic champion; 

7. Jeanne Stunyo, one of America’s top 
springboard divers; 8. William A. Prew, 
insurance executive and former world-record 
swimmer; 9. Michael Annis, veteran captain 
of the private dining rooms; 10. Louie 

Moresi, executive chef; 11. Edgar Guest, 
Detroit and D.A.C. poet laureate; 12. Jean 
Fenn, Metropolitan Opera soprano and a D.A.C. 
entertainer; 13. K. T. Keller, Chrysler tycoon; 


14. Benson Ford, vice-president of Ford Motors; 
15. T. H. Keating, general manager of Chevrolet. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ARNOLD NEWMAN 


The giants of the U.S. auto industry 


wanted a club to match their 


own stature—so they built 


Detroit Athletic Club 


‘The 


by Joe McCarthy 


There is disagreement among the members of the 
Detroit Athletic Club when they are asked to 
name the most splendid party ever thrown within 
the elegant walls of that grand lodge of the auto- 
mobile business. It is hard to top the $90-a-plate 
dinner given in 1916 for Hugh Chalmers, the 
club’s first president. The entertainment imported 
from Broadway for that occasion included Will 
Rogers, Fanny Brice and Bert Williams. But a 
few years later the Dodge brothers, Horace and 
John, went farther than New York to provide at- 
mosphere for an evening they planned to spend 
with friends. The Dodges had two gondolas 
shipped from Venice with singing gondoliers in 
native costume. The gondolas were hauled into 
the pool at the D.A.C., which was fixed up for 
that one night, at a cost of $25,000, so it would 
look like a small stretch on a Venetian canal. 

One of the club’s more artistic-minded mem- 
bers contends, however, that neither of those 
functions had quite as much class as a banquet 
of welcome for the representatives of the British 
purchasing commission who came to Detroit to 
buy matériel for World War I. 

“Back in the first World War the British had 
money of their own to spend,” the member points 
out. “So we treated them with special reverence.” 

That night a pool of water, forty feet wide, was 
set on the floor of the main dining room. The 
water was colored bright blue and in the middle 
of it was a dark-green replica of the British Isles. 
Foaming ocean waves, whipped by hidden fans, 
dashed against the British shores under the pro- 
tecting eye of a fleet of miniature British war- 
ships, with tiny Union Jacks snapping in the 
breeze. Standing in the heart of England, bathed 
in the glare of a spotlight, was a magnificent 
British lion of pure white marble. In the back- 
ground the band played Rule, Britannia. 

“It made you feel like taking out British citi- 
zenship papers,” the member recalls. 

During Prohibition, nearly every New Year's 
Eve at the D.A.C. was a lollapalooza. A scene 
one member witnessed in the club lobby during 
such a party comes back to his mind whenever he 
hears a mention of The Roaring Twenties. It will 


always be for him a symbol of those strange times. 
He saw a notorious playboy, the second husband 
of an automobile millionaire’s widow, being car- 
ried into the club on the shoulders of four com- 
panions. Although the knave seemed to be uncon- 
scious, he clutched firmly and protectively in one 
hand a large solid gold box bearing the jeweled 
monogram of his wife. It contained his evening 
supply of bootlegged liquor. 

In these income-taxed and less carefree days 
the night life of The Motor Boys in Detroit is not 
so lavish. The bar and the handsomely furnished 
dining rooms in the massive six-story D.A.C. 
clubhouse on Madison Avenue in the center of 
Detroit resound as ever with sales talk and man- 
ufacturing gossip during the day and early eve- 
ning. But before midnight the building is de- 
serted. The glossy D.A.C. News, the club's 
monthly magazine, noted with surprise that even 
Eisenhower's victory over Stevenson in 1952 did 
not stir up much of an election-night celebration, 
although the members, naturally, were behind 
Ike to a man. (It is said that the clubhouse trem- 
bled to its foundations one day when somebody 
brought Walter Reuther in for lunch.) And the 
old-style all-night New Year’s Eve blowouts are 
no more. Not that the house committee discour- 
aged them. It is just that the wealthy people in 
Detroit, like the wealthy in New York, Chicago 
and San Francisco, are living more quietly. 

Though its high jinks are not so noisy, the 
Detroit Athletic Club still reigns in a class by 
itself as a social organization with unique pres- 
tige and influence. A membership in the D.A.C. 
carries somewhat the same importance in the 
Detroit industrial world as an Annapolis ring in 
the wartime Navy. There is a limit of 3000 on the 
number of resident members. A thousand candi 
dates are always trying to get in and it takes four 
or five years on the waiting list before a name is 
considered by the board of directors. A member 
with business troubles was once dropped from 
the club because his bill was in arrears. When his 
luck changed, he gladly paid $1179.50 in back 
dues and restaurant charges to be reinstated 

Continued on Page 87 
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The swift-flying Vickers Viscount has already logged more than two 
hundred million passenger miles on European air routes. Now this incom- 
parable aircraft makes its bow on this continent, bearing the TCA 
Maple Leaf emblem. 

Effortlessly the Viscount’s four Rolls-Royce propeller-turbine engines 
speed you on your way at five miles a minute, while through the Viscount’s 
extra-large window you enjoy a bigger air view than you ever saw before. 
The deep comfort of the two-abreast seats, the quiet distinction of 
appointments, the evenly controlled air-conditioning of the pressurized 


cabin — every detail of the Viscount has been planned to bring new 
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Breath-taking mergers, executive 
shake-ups and embezzlements have 
been revealed in the D.A.C. bar and 
in its bowling alleys and squash 
courts long before they appeared in 
the newspapers. It was in the club’s 
lounge that James Couzens first dis- 
played to friends the check for $29,- 
308,857.80 that he received from 
Henry Ford when Ford bought out 
his minority stockholders. There is 
no record of the number of big busi- 
ness deals that have been consum- 
mated in the D.A.C., but it must be 
a considerable one. 

“You can tell how business is go- 
ing in the country by the size of the 
crowd in the D.A.C. bar,” a De- 
troiter says. “If the bar is filled, 
things are not so good. The salesmen 
are all working hard to make a pitch. 
If the bar is empty, it means that 
business is all right, because nobody 
is bothering to entertain a prospect.” 

Some members try to claim that 
business has nothing to do with their 
faithful attendance at the club. But 
holes begin to emerge in their stories. 

“I don't really know why I’ve be- 
longed for twenty years,” a wealthy, 
yacht-owning manufacturer said re- 
cently. “*] can honestly say that in all 
that time I have never done one lick 
of business at the D.A.C. Nor have 
I gotten any business through ac- 
quaintances that I’ve made at the 
club. My wife and kids don’t go to 
the social affairs. I never use the ath- 
letic facilities. | don’t care much for 
the food at the club.” After a 
thoughtful pause, he added, “But | 
must admit that I go there for lunch 
four times a week.” 

Further questioning revealed that 
the manufacturer’s main product is 
an automobile body part that he sells 
to General Motors. Then he con- 
ceded that it probably does him no 
harm to be seen frequently at the 
D.A.C. by Harlow Curtice, the 
president of General Motors, and by 
four of Curtice’s divisional general 
managers, Don Ahrens of Cadillac, 
Ivan L. Wiles of Buick, Robert M. 
Critchfield of Pontiac and Thomas 
H. Keating of Chevrolet—all of 
whom are active members of the 
club. At the D.A.C. an important 
executive is not isolated behind a 
cordon of secretaries as he is during 
office hours. 

The respect that the club and its 
members command in the business 
world shows up in the bulk and 
weight of the D.A.C. News. Each 
issue of the club magazine is so 
loaded with full-page advertisements 
from steel companies and from the 
makers of spark plugs, paint, rubber, 
roller bearings and shock absorbers 
that it is almost as heavy as a tele- 
phone directory. Its circulation is 


only 4000 and the members pay one 
dollar a year for it. Their dollar 
hardly covers the price of the ink. 

The magazine is owned by the 
family of the late Charles A. Hughes, 
who was the club’s full-time secre- 
tary and guiding spirit for thirty- 
seven years. When the club was o-- 
ganized, Hughes offered to take on 
the secretary’s job with no pay if he 
could have the magazine. | he inem 
bers thought he was out of his mind 
In no time Hughes was clearing more 
than $50,000 a year from the D.A.C. 
News and hiring such writers as Ring 
Lardner, Robert Benchley, George 
Ade, Dorothy Parker, Frank Sulli 
van and Stephen Leacock. Huglies 
once even sent an emissary to ask 
George Bernard Shaw to do an essay 
for the D.A.C. News at his own 
price. Shaw declined. 

“Can you imagine these salesmen 
and mechanics trying to read George 
Bernard Shaw?” a cynical member 
observed a while ago. 

For years, the magazine has pub- 
lished every month a long and de- 
tailed synopsis of a current Broad- 
way show. Some of the members are 
grateful for this service. It enables 
them after a trip to New York to de- 
scribe to their wives the plays they 
were supposed to have seen when 
their evenings weve otherwise oc- 
cupied. 

It is safe to say that no two men in 
the United States have a speaking 


acquaintance with more leaders of 


business and industry than Fred 
Sohigian and Howard Wickison, the 
attendants at the D.A.C.’s front 
door. They never forget a face. A 
former member named Seymour 
Cole recently walked into the club. 
He had not been in Detroit for 
twenty years. Sohigian addressed 
him by his name. Members that 
come in often include K. T. Keller of 
Chrysler, Ernest R. Breech, execu- 
tive vice-president of Ford, Secre- 
tary of Defense Charles E. Wilson, 
Postmaster General Arthur Summer- 
field, J. J. Nance of Packard, Stanley 
S. Kresge, and John S. Knight. 
Among the honorary members are 
Charles A. Lindbergh (whose 
mother, Evangeline Lindbergh, for 
years a Detroit schoolteacher, was 
also an honorary member), Eddie 
Rickenbacker and Dean Cornwell, 
the artist. Cornwell painted the 
mural on the wall behind the club’s 
bar. It shows the British and the In- 


dians thrashing out the Treaty of 


Lancaster, which gave Detroit and 
the rest of the Northwest Territory 


to the white men in 1744. The face of 


a gloomy Indian squaw in the lower 


right corner of the mural is that of 


Gus, the D.A.C. bartender. 
Along with the other big shots in 
the automotive industry, old Henry 
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Ford joined the D.A.C., but he dis- 
couraged his men from belonging to the 
club because he did not want them fre- 
quenting a hangout that reeked of 
strong drink and tobacco. His son, Ed- 
scl, was a member, however, and brought 
the Prince of Wales (now the Duke of 
Windsor) to the club for a swim and a 
steam bath in 1924. Henry often came 
to the D.A.C. to see visiting dignitaries 


and he was a close friend of Charlie 
Hughes. One time Hughes took Ford 
to see a play that was a hit on Broad- 
way and asked him, after the perform- 
ance, what he thought of it. 

“Those people in that show ought to 
go to work,” Ford said. 

The D.A.C.’s large membership makes 
it a less exclusive club than the Century 
in New York or the Somerset in Boston, 


or Detroit’s own Yondotega, which al- 
lows no local resident to set foot inside 
its brownstone house on East Jefferson 
Avenue until after he has been elected 
to membership. But no other club any- 
where operates in the D.A.C.’s grand 
and free-spending manner. According 
to the last annual financial report, the 
club took in more than three million 
dollars in the preceding twelve-month 
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period. The members gave $40,000 
to the employees’ Christmas fund. 
They spent $1,141,914.22 in the res- 
taurant and $173,868.58 at the club’s 
cigar stand. Even the fees at the 
bowling alleys added up to almost 
$25,000. At the beginning of last 
year, the cash on hand, Government 
savings bonds and accounts receiva- 
ble on the treasurer’s balance sheet 
came to $1,239,000. 

From October to May, the club 
puts on floor shows in the second- 
floor dining room during the dinner 
and supper hours with the same en- 
tertainers that are seen at the Plaza 
and the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York. Among the performers who 
have appeared at the D.A.C. are 
Jane Froman, Dinah Shore, Victor 
Borge, Hildegarde, Morton Downey 
and Sophie Tucker. The club once 
brought the Ziegfeld Follies into its 
gymnasium to do a benefit show for 
underprivileged children. Every week 
there are special events for members’ 
wives and children, ranging from 
games that have had automobiles 
as prizes to the annual Edgar 
Guest Night at which the Poet 
Laureate of Detroit, a longtime 
D.A.C. member, gives a talk. 

Although the D.A.C. is a man’s 
club, the ladies of the members have 
a side entrance to the building and a 
dining room and cocktail lounge of 
their own. Women are also allowed 
to use the gymnasium and sw imming 
pool at certain hours. They battled 
for years to get permission to smoke 
in the club. The question was put up 
to the members, who voted against 
female smoking, 1083 to 834. Finally 
the hard-pressed board of directors 
reached a compromise; the dining- 
room captains were to look the 
other way if a lady lighted a ciga- 
rette and, if a member objected, he 
would be told she was a visitor from 
New York who didn’t know better. 

Women are forbidden, however, 
to go near the bowling alleys. Bowl- 
ing is the big sport at the D.A.C., 
which isn’t quite as unathletic a club 
as it sometimes appears. (Many vis- 
itors in Detroit assume that the ““A”’ 
in D.A.C. stands for “automo- 
bile.”’) There are 730 members who 
bowl weekly in the club’s fifteen 
leagues. Every season the bowlers in 
each league are reassigned to a new 
team. The grand climax of the bowl- 
ing year is the annual interclub tour- 
nament against the Pittsburgh Ath- 
letic Association, the Cleveland Ath- 
letic Club and the Buffalo Athletic 
Club. The D.A.C. team has won 
the tournament twenty 
thirty-nine years. 

Along with the elaborate program 
of activities for the membership as a 
whole, there are countless social af- 
fairs staged by the small groups that 


times in 








are known as “clubs within the 
club.” These range from the D.A.C. 
families who winter in Miami and 
have reunion dances at the club, to 
the Beavers—swimming enthusiasts 
who have luncheon meetings with 
guest speakers every Thursday noon 
beside the club’s pool. The men who 
play squash, badminton, handball 
and volley ball gather in the Isle of 
Yap, a noisy lounge and eating 
place just off their locker room. 

Upstairs on the fifth and sixth 
floors of the building, among the 
bedrooms of the transient guests and 
permanent tenants, there are suites 
reserved for the private use of certain 
members who meet together regu- 
larly to play cards or merely to sit 
over a convivial glass. These upper 
sanctums date back to the days of 
Prohibition when the club strictly 
disapproved of drinking in the down- 
stairs dining rooms. The cronies 
who have been gathering on Friday 
nights for years in 534 include four 
former D.A.C. _presidents—Dave 
Wallace of Chrysler, Jack Davis of 
Ford, Ed Fisher of Fisher Bodies, 
and Martin Callahan, an industrial 
real-estate agent. In 632, a selection 
of sixteen fellows headed by D. Lisle 
Fife, Spike Briggs, Harvey Fruehauf 
and Ray Whyte meet daily for a 
loud luncheon. The contingent in 
648 is the D.A.C. branch of the 
nationwide Question Club. Among 
its stalwarts are Hugh Ferry, retired 
treasurer of Packard, Owen Smith 
of Chris-Craft, W. E. Anderman, 
publisher of the Detroit Times, and 
Ray Berry, the tax consultant. There 
are other such chowder and gin- 
rummy academies in 614, 634, 518, 
514 and 550. 

Another room on the sixth floor 
is the home of the Detroit Athletic 
Club’s most renowned permanent 
resident, Walter Hagen, the famous 
golfer of the Twenties and an ath- 
lete of outstanding color in an era 
that had such colorful sports figures 
as Babe Ruth, Jack Dempsey and 
Red Grange. There are towns in 
America and Europe that are still 
trying to recover from Hagen’s barn- 
storming tours. Every evening Wal- 
ter goes downstairs to hold court 
among the poker-dice players at the 
bar, who refer to him as The Crown 
Prince. Some nights he is inclined to 
agree with the golf historians who 
consider him the greatest match- 
play competitor who ever lived. In 
1926, in a 72-hole duel over two 
Florida courses that was billed as 
the unofficial match-play world 
championship, he trounced Bobby 
Jones, 12 and 11. Hagen attributes 
the decline of his golf in the Thirties 
to a run of bad Scotch. 

Walter has lived at the D.A.C. 
since he gave up his job as the pro- 


fessional at the nearby Oakland 
Hills Country Club. He is presently 
engaged in writing his memoirs. A 
few years ago he avoided an invita- 
tion to come out of retirement for 
a charity exhibition match against 
Ben Hogan. 

“You never can tell, Walter,” one 
of the promoters said to Hagen. 
“You might have a good day and 
beat Hogan.” 





The Man With 
the Worried Look 


...is probably the man who 
still hasn't finished his Christ- 
mas gift shopping. Perhaps 
you find yourself in the same 
predicament. Of course you 
want something unusual, 
something which will be re- 
membered for a long time... 
but what should you get? 

A perfect answer to that 
question is HOLIDAY, a gift 
as cheerful and appropriate 
as its name. It's certain to de- 
light the young and the old, 
the picture-fanciers and the 
avid readers. 

Order now and we'll bill 
you after the holidays are 
over. Just fill in the handy 
order form bound in most 
copies of this issue and mail it 
today. Colorful gift cards will 
be sent in your name to an- 
nounce your thoughtfulness. 











The Haig took a downward glance 
at his large waistline. 

“If I managed to beat Hogan with 
this stomach,” he said, “‘they’d give 
me a saliva test.” 

Unlike some of the crotchety bach- 
elors who have lived at the D.A.C., 
Hagen gives the house committee no 
trouble. Another tenant used to send 
his poached egg on toast back to the 
kitchen if the egg was not in the ex- 
act center of the toast. Then there 
was the man who always complained 
about the prunes. The club went to 
great lengths to obtain for him the 
largest and juiciest prunes in Cali- 
fornia. He remained dissatisfied. The 
situation became so tense that the 
house committee turned the matter 
over to the board of directors. 

“We're going at this thing from 
the wrong direction,” one of the di- 
rectors said. “This guy is a Johnny- 
come-lately who made his money 
overnight. He’s not used to good 
food. Go to a little grocery store in 
the poorest section of town and buy 
him the smallest and the hardest and 
cheapest prunes you can find.” 

Sure enough, when the puny prunes 
were served to the complainant, he 
pronounced them excellent 


HOLIDAY 


From its beginning, the Detroit 
Athletic Club has been no place for 
a tightwad. The group of automobile 
men who started the drive to build 
it in 1913 obtained $1,500,000 from 
local banks and then found that 
they were short $600,000. A meeting 
of all members was called at the 
Board of Commerce. The doors 
were locked and Abner E. Larned 
arose to deliver what has been called 
the greatest sales talk in the history 
of Detroit. Within a few hours he 
raised the $600,000 from the men 
who were in the room. 

It turned out, however, that $50,- 
000 worth of the pledged bonds were 
not paid for and six brave workers 
Henry Joy, Charles Hughes, Roy 
Chapin, Billy Orr, Ab Larned and 
Harry Jewett—set out on foot in a 
snowstorm one December morning 
to sell them over again. They col- 
lected $15,000 by ringing doorbells. 
The bottom of the barrel then seemed 
to be in sight. But Jewett had an 
idea. “*Let’s go to the bar at the Pont- 
chartrain,” he said. “We'll call up 
Harvey Firestone in Akron and ask 
him to give us the other thirty-five 
thousand dollars.’ Firestone con- 
curred, and the ensuing celebration 
at the Pontchartrain lasted well 
into the night. 

It was a remarkable 
named John Kelsey who served as 
chairman of the building committee 
and gave the club its name. “The 


Detroiter 


building committee never held a 
meeting but the building appeared in 
due course of time,’’ Charles Hughes 
once said. “Kelsey believed that a 
good committee consisted of three 
people, two of whom are in bed.” 

Kelsey was a tough mechanic who 
made a fortune manufacturing au- 
tomobile wheels. Two bankers from 
the firm of Kuhn, Loeb once called 
at his hotel suite in New York to de- 
liver to him a check for two million 
dollars. They found him stripped to 
his waist in the bathroom, scrub- 
bing his undershirt. 

In his youth, Kelsey had pitched 
for the old and original Detroit A.C. 
on Woodward Avenue. When he 
heard about the proposed new club, 
he was contributing $15,000 a year 
to keep the old one alive. He sug- 
gested that its name and good will 
might be transferred to the new 
club, and thus the more elaborate 
downtown organization started out 
with an honorable name. 

The building that Kelsey raised on 
Madison Avenue opened its doors 
formally on April 17, 1915. A month 
earlier the ladies had attended a div- 
ing exhibition by Annette Keller- 
man in the swimming pool and dur- 


ing the previous week the board of 


directors had their first luncheon. 
Continued on Page 126 
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MILES 


of 


await 
you 


Mile after mile of 
white sand beach, 
paralleled by a modern, 
super 4-lane highway 
now beckons 
vacationers. This new 


Gulf playground is 





just a step from modern, 
new, reasonable hotels 


and motels; excellent 








golf courses, fine 
fishing and all other 
recreational advantages. 
Enjoy tempting 
seafoods fresh from 
the Gulf; pick up a 
healthy sun tan or just 
relax in the pleasant 
atmosphere of this 
historic Deep South 


vacationland. 
Write today for detailed 
information. A postcard will do. 


MISSISSIPPI 
| GULF COAST 





Miss Hospitality 

Travel! Department, State of Mississippi 
Jackson, Mississippi 

Please send me the new Gulf Coast pictorial 
folder and a list of motels, hotels, and resort 
| Jreas 

| H-1-55 


Nome 
| 


Address — 


| 
City Zone State 
| 
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What is the glamour of the stage? What is its lure, 


; its tragedy and its hope? Here, by a great playwright, 





is one of the most eloquent and perceptive 






portraits any magazine has ever published on 





‘The American Theater 


by Arthur Miller 











The American theater occupies five side streets, Forty-Fourth to Forty- 
Ninth, between Eighth Avenue and Broadway, with a few additional thea- 
ters to the north and south and across Broadway. In these thirty-two build- 
ings every new play in the United States starts its life and ends it. There will 
undoubtedly be many objections to this statement—you cannot say any- 
thing about our theater without fear of contradiction—and demurrers will 
come from professors of drama, stock-company directors, and little-theater 
people in New York, Texas, California and elsewhere who will claim that 
Broadway is not the United States and that much theatrical production is 
going on in other places. I agree, and repeat only that with practically no 
exceptions, the new American plays originate on Broadway. | would add 
that | wish they didn’t, but they do. The American theater is five blocks 
long, by about one and a half blocks wide. 

It would seem a simple matter to characterize so limited an area, but I 
write this with the certainty that whatever I say will appear not only new 
and strange to many theater people but utterly untrue. And this is because 
the man or woman whose tapping shoes you hear from the second-story 
dance studio over the delicatessen on Forty-Sixth Street is in the theater, the 
ballet girl hurrying to rehearsal in her polo coat with a copy of Rimbaud in 
her pocket is in the theater, the peasant-faced Irish stagehand sunning him- 
self on the sidewalk with a Racing Form in his hand is in the theater, the 
slow-staring, bald-headed ticket broker blinking out through his agency 
window is in the theater, the wealthy, Park Avenue-born producer is in the 
theater and his cigar-smoking colleague from the West Bronx is in the theater. 

In the audience itself, though the bulk of it is of the middle class, there is 
no uniformity either. There will be the businessman in town from Duluth 
sitting beside Marlene Dietrich whom he will probably not recognize and 
behind them two esthetes from Harvard. The word theater means different 
things to different groups. To some its very pinnacle is South Pacific, which 
is despised by the esthetes, who in turn cherish a wispy fantasy whose 
meaning escapes the Duluth man. There is a vast group of people for whom 
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Comedian: Eddie Foy, Jr., tries on a hat. The funny the theater means nothing but amusement, and amusement means a musical 
man of The Pajama Game, biggest hit of his long or light comedy; and there are others who reserve their greatest enthusiasm 
career, made his debut (1910) at five in a family for heavy dramas that they can chew on. 
act called “Eddie Foy and the Seven Little Foys.” The actors, directors and writers themselves are just as varied. There are 


playwrights who are as illiterate as high-school boys, and there are play- 
wrights like Maxwell Anderson, who have spent a good deal of their lives 
studying the Elizabethan drama and attempting to re-create its mood and 
luxuriance on Broadway. There are fine actors who are universally admired 
. but who have absolutely no theory of acting and there are other actors, 
equally good or equally bad, who have spent years studying the history 
of acting, taking voice lessons and learning how to dance in order to walk 
more gracefully. 
The theater, obviously, is an entirely different animal to each of these 
groups. As for myself, I cannot pretend to any Olympian viewpoint about 


Star: Shirley Booth relaxes after a performance of it either. I believe there is a confusion in many minds between Show Busi- 
By the Beautiful Sea. Many times honored, Miss ness and the Theater. I belong to the Theater, which happens at the moment 
Booth was rated world’s best actress at Cannes to be in a bad way, but since this word, when capitalized, usually implies 


Film Festival for work in Come Back, Little Sheba. something uplifting and boring, I must add that the rarely seen but very 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
ELLIOTT ERWITT 


The magic of opening night 
is the result of weeks of toil 
and tumult, of bringing 


together playwright, angel, 


producer, director, set de- 


signer, publicity man, cast— 
and of. rehearsing, rewrit- 


ing. and rehearsing again. 


Angel: Howard S. Cullman (/ef?), the nation’s leading backer 
of shows, discusses script details with producer Saint-Subber. 


real Theater is the most engrossing theater of all; 
and when it isn’t it is nothing. I make the distinc- 
tion so that the reader will be warned where my 
prejudice lies and discount accordingly. 

The “glamour of the theater,” which is and 
always will be its most powerful attraction, is a 
subject of daily reporting by almost every news- 
paper, gossip columnist, and radio station. Every 
year, around the first cool days of fall, the illus- 
trated sections of the press and the picture maga- 
zines and newsreels run the familiar photographs 
of the limousines gliding up to the lighted mar- 
quees, the taxis and cars pressing into Forty- 
Fourth Street for the opening of some musical or 
drama, the inevitable montage of Sardi’s restau- 
rant at dinnertime and so on. For anyone who 
has made the slightest mark in this occupation 
there is a line of type waiting when he so much as 
pays his rent on time. Soon after Death of a 
Salesman opened, it was reported that I was a 
millionaire, which was pleasant news, if not true, 
and that despite my new affluence | still rode the 
subways. I keep wondering who was watching 
me going through the turnstiles. And the im- 
portance of this news still escapes me. 

In fact, while everybody in the business is wor- 
ried about its future—and if there is a heart of 
uncertainty in the country its loudest beat may 
be heard on these five blocks—to read the col- 
umns and the usual sources of theatrical informa- 
tion you would think it was all a continuous car- 
nival of divorce, practical jokes, hilarious wit, 
elopements and sudden acquisition of enormous 
wealth. 

But there is evidently no way of glamorizing 
the often inspiring and heart-lifting experiences 
of the work itself, a kind of labor that began in 
the Western world about three thousand years 
ago, and which has provided some of the most 
powerful insights we possess into the way men 
think and feel. 

The net result of this image of our theater, the 
carnival image, is that the out-of-towner strolling 
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these streets may quickly sense that he has been 
bilked. He will discover, especially if he arrives 
in midday, that the theater buildings themselves 
are tawdry-looking, and may well be disillusioned 
when he sees that some of the marquees do not 
have even the electrically lit signs of his home 
movie house—only temporary cardboards painted 
with the title of the show within. When he ven- 
tures into the outer lobby he will perhaps be 
shocked to discover that a seat costs six—or even 
eight—dollars and, if the show is a hit, that he 
won't get a ticket for six months or a year unless 
he pays a scalper twenty-five to a hundred dollars. 
If it is not a hit, and he buys a ticket legitimately, 
he may learn that he could have bought two for 
the price of one; and by the time he gets inside 
for the performance, some of the glamour of it 
all may have worn a bit thin. 

Once inside, however, our visitor may find cer- 
tain compensations. He may recognize very im- 
portant people, from statesmen to movie stars, 
sitting nearby, whom he would not see in the 
home-town movie house. He will notice a certain 
dressed-up air about people, a few even wearing 
evening clothes. There are ushers to show him to 
his seat, and there is a program, and possibly a 
little more surprising is the coat-check man wait- 
ing as he passes through the outer door. There is 
still a vestigial ceremony about playgoing from 
which one may derive a sense of self-importance 
if not careful, and it all may lead our visitor to 
feel that he is, indeed, among ladies and gentlemen. 

Then, as the lights go down and the curtain 
rises, Our visitor may feel a certain strange ten- 
sion, an expectancy, and an intense curiosity that 
he never knew in a theater before. Instead of the 
enormity of the movie image before which he 
could sit back and relax, he is confronted by 
human beings in life-size, and since their voices 
do not roar out at him from a single point to 
which his ear may tune in once and then relax, he 
must pay more attention, his eyes must rove over 
a thirty-foot expanse; he must, in other words, 


Stage Designer: Jo Mielziner likes to view 
an entire set through his reducing glass. 


discover. And if there happens to be something 
real up there, something human, something true, 
our Visitor may come away with a new feeling in 
his heart, a sense of having been a part of some- 
thing quite extraordinary and even beautiful. Un- 
like the movies, unlike television, he may feel he 
has been present at an occasion. For outside this 
theater, no one in the world heard what he heard 
or saw what he saw this night. | know that, for 
myself, there is nothing so immediate, so actual, 
as an excellent performance of an excellent play. 
I have never known the smell of sweat in a movie 
house. I have known it in the theater—and they 
are also air-conditioned. Nor have I known in a 
movie house the kind of audience unity that occa- 
sionally is created in the theater, an air of oneness 
among strangers that is possible in only one other 
gathering place—a church. 

Nevertheless, by every account our theater is a 
vanishing institution. We have some thirty-two 
houses going today in New York as against forty 
or more ten years ago, and between seventy and 
eighty in the twenties. | could weave you such a 
tapestry of evil omens as to make it a closed case 
that we will have no theater in America in two 
decades. What I should like to do instead, how- 
ever, is to wonder aloud, as it were, why it is that 
each year thousands of aspiring actors, directors 
and playwrights continue to press into these 
five blocks from every corner of the country when 
they know, or learn very quickly, that 90 per cent 
of the professional actors are normally unem- 
ployed, that most of the producers are dead broke 
or within three cigars of being broke, and that to 
become a director of a Broadway show one must 
be prepared to gamble five to ten to fifteen years 
of one’s life. And yet, on all the trains they keep 
coming, aspiring actors and eager audiences both. 

As for the aspiring actors, I will not pretend to 
hunt for an answer, because I know it. It is simply 
that there are always certain persons who are 
born without all their marbles. Even so, the full- 


blown actors are Continued on Page 95 











Press (Agent : Richard Maney, top Broad- Director: Robert Lewis shows how to read 


way publicist, hard at work in his office. a line from Teahouse of the August Moon. 


Pro dd ucer: Max Gordon demonstrates the way the public received his many hit shows, which include 


My Sister Eileen, Junior Miss, Born Yesterday and his most recent success—Solid Gold Cadillac. 


Show Girl: Young, pretty, hopeful, she 


willingly puts in endless hours of rehearsal. 





Playwright: Robert Anderson follows re- 


hearsal of his new play A// Summer Long. 











Actor: David Wayne poses as Sakini, the delightful 
Okinawan in The Teahouse of the August Moon. 
The star believes a truly creative performance 
carries an “electric impact” which grows even 
more intense when the audience responds, so 
that the excitement flows back and forth across 
the footlights in ‘‘a wonderful chain reaction.” 


Critic: Brooks Atkinson, distinguished 


Continued from Page 92 merely the completed 
types of the secret actors who are called producers, 
backers, directors, yes, and playwrights. The rest 
of us would have been actors had we had the tal- 
ent, or a left and right foot instead of two left ones, 
or straight teeth, or self-assurance. The actor him- 
self is the lunacy in full profusion—the lundcy 
which in the others is partially concealed. 

All over the country there are nine-year-old 
girls, for instance, who are walking around the 
house like my daughter is at this very moment, in 
high-heeled shoes with the lace tablecloth trailing 
from their shoulders. If mine doesn’t recover 
before she is sixteen she will wake up one morning 
and something will click inside her head and she 
will go and hang around some producer’s office, 
and if he talks to her, or just asks her what time 
it is, she may well be doomed for life. 

The five blocks, therefore, are unlike any other 
five blocks in the United States, if only because 
here so many grown people are walking around 
trailing the old lace tablecloth from their shoul- 
ders. 

If you know how to look you will find them 
waiting on you in Schrafft’s, or behind the orange- 
drink counter at Nedick’s. As a matter of fact, | 
have got so attuned to a certain look in their eyes 
that I can sometimes spot them on Sixth Avenue, 
which is not in the theater district. | was passing 
a truck being loaded there one day when I noticed 


a boy, unshaven, his hair uncombed, wearing 


paratroop boots; he was pitching boxes into the 
truck. And he looked at me, just a glance, and | 
thought to myself that he must be an actor. And 
about three days later I was sitting in my pro- 
ducer’s office interviewing actors for The Cruci- 
ble, when in he walked. Characteristically, he did 


drama critic of The New York Times, poses 
in a familiar setting. The theater has not 
been emptied by one of his caustic re- 
views; no matter what he or any other 
critic says of a play, Mr. Atkinson main- 
tains, only the public can make or break it. 


not remember seeing me before—actors rarely 
do, since they are not looking at anyone but 
rather are being looked at. When asked the usual 
questions about his experience he just shrugged, 
and when asked if he wanted to read for us he 
shrugged again, quite as though the questions 
were impertinent when addressed to a great artist, 
and I knew then why I had tabbed him for an 
actor. It was the time when all the young actors 
were being Marlon Brando. He was being Marlon 
Brando even when loading the truck, for a real 
truck driver would never show up for work look- 
ing so unkempt. 

The blessed blindness of actors to everything 
around them, their intense preoccupation with 
themselves, is the basic characteristic of all 
Broadway, and underlies most of its troubles, 
which, in another industry, would have been 
solved long ago. But since it is glamour which 
brings the young to Broadway, as well as the 
audience, it cannot be so quickly dismissed. The 
fact is, it exists. But it is not the glamour you are 
probably thinking of. 

The time is gone when the Great Producer kept 
four or five Great Stars in ten-room apartments 
on Park Avenue, and they waited in their gilded 
cages for days and weeks for the Impresario to 
call for them—for without him they were for- 
bidden to be seen in public lest they lose their 
“distance,” their altitude above the common 
things of life. The time is gone when the leading 
lady dared not arrive at the theater in anything 
but a limousine with chauffeur and lap robe, 
while a line of stovepipe-hatted men waited in the 
stage-door alley with flowers in their manicured 
hands. There are a few hangovers, of course, and 
| remember a show in Boston a few years ago 


whose leading lady, an hour before curtaintime, 
phoned the producer to say she was ill and could 
not play. The poor man was desperate, but there 
was an old-time doorman in that theater who 
happened to be near the phone and he said, “Get 
a limousine and a chauffeur.” The producer, a 
contemporary type who was as familiar with 
gallantry as any other businessman, mastered 
his uncertainty and hired a car and chauffeur 
and sent a mass of roses to the lady’s hotel room 
Her fever vanished in roughly four minutes and 
she played better than she ever had, and I must 
confess | couldn't blame her for wanting the 
glamour even if she had had to make it herself 

But leading ladies, nowadays, arrive in a taxi, 
and a lot of them come in by bus or subway 

| have been around only ten years or so and | 
never knew the kind of glamour that evidently 
existed. But a’few years ago | had occasion to 
visit John Golden in his office, and | saw then 
that there was, in fact, a kind of bravado about 
being in the theater, a declaration of war against 
all ordinariness that | can find no more 

The average theatrical producer's office today 
consists mainly of a telephone, a girl to answer 
it, an outer room for actors to wait in, and an 
inner room with a window for the producer to 
stare out of when he has nothing to produce 

John Golden’s office is different. It rests on top 
of the St. James Theater; you rise in a private 
elevator, and come out in a dark, paper-cluttered 
reception room where an elderly and very wise 
lady bars you—with the help of a little gate 
from entry. You know at once that behind her ts 
not merely a man, but a Presence 

In his office the walls are painted with smoke 
They are very dark and covered with hundreds of 
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MAKE BELIEVE 


These two little Korean tots in a 
CCF orphanage in Korea, taking 
part in a Christmas play, are just 
making believe they are the char- 
acters they portray. But a year ago 
it wasn’t make believe for them. 
It was all real, too real. The loss 
of their parents and homes, their 
hunger, the cold, the hunting in 
garbage cans and sleeping in door- 
ways, their misery as two among a 
million refugees—all this was piti- 
fully real. They were two little 
suffering victims of a war that had 
ruthlessly taken from them every- 
thing a child needs and left for 
them—nothing. 

But orphanage workers rescued 
them and clothed and fed them and 
gave them shelter and schooling 
and love. And taught them about 
the Star of Bethlehem and about 
Joseph and Mary and the Christ 
Child. 

Christian Children’s Fund has in 
its Korean orphanages 8,000 happy 
and well cared for children like 
these two youngsters. But there 
are still 50,000 Korean children 
who are homeless. The destruc- 
tion was so complete. Back and 


forth rumbled the super-tanks and 
super-guns and super-efficient 
bombs and napalm sprayers, crum- 
bling and burning homes and lives 
while the children who did not die 
whimpered in fear and terror in a 
destroyed world without love. 

These surviving Children, who 
are still homeless, can be “adopted.” 
The cost in Korea and in all coun- 
tries where CCF operates is ten 
dollars a month and you will re- 
ceive your child’s name, address, 
story and picture. You can cor- 
respond with your child. Children 
can be “adopted” in CCF orphan- 
ages around the world; in the fol- 
lowing 28 countries: Austria, 
Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Finland, 
Formosa, France, Free China, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indo- 
china, Indonesia, Italy, Japan, Jor- 
dan, Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, 
Macao, Malaya, Mexico, Okina- 
wa, Pakistan, Philippines, Puerto 
Rico, United States and Western 
Germany. 

Established in 1937, Christian 
Children’s Fund is the largest 
Protestant orphanage organization 
in the world. 


For information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


RICHMOND 4, VIRGINIA 


I wish to “adopt” a boy [J 
[) girl for one year in 


(Name country) 
I will pay $10 a month ($120 a 
year). Enclosed is payment for 
the full year [J first month [). 
Please send me the child’s name, 
story, address and picture. I un- 
derstand that I can correspond 
with the child. Also, that there 
is no obligation to continue the 
adoption. 
I cannot “adopt” a child but 
want to help by giving $ 
Gifts of any amount are 
welcome. 


Please 


NAME 


CITY 


STATE 


send me further information .. . 


ADDRESS 


Gifts are deductible from income tax. 
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photographs, plaques, statuettes, 
hanging things and jutting things of 
gold, silver and shiny brass. There is 
an Oriental rug on the floor, an ornate 
desk at the distant end of the room, 
and there sits John Golden, who is 
now eighty years old. Behind him 
stands an imposing ascent of book- 
shelves filled with leather-bound plays 
he has produced. In a smaller ad- 
joining room is a barber chair where 
his hair is cut, his beard shaved, and, 
I presume, his shoes shined. The 
windows are covered with drapes 
and obstructing statuary, because 
when this office was created, the man 
who worked in it had no time to look 
out into the street. 

It was a time when the railroads 
were freighting out one after another 
of his productions, winter and sum- 
mer, to all sections of the country. It 
was a time when, unlike now, impor- 
tant performers and even playwrights 
were kept on long-term contracts, 
when a producer owned his own the- 
ater and used his own money and 
was therefore not an accountant, nor 
even a businessman, but an impre- 
sario. In short, it was the time before 
the masses had left the theater for 
the new movies, and the theater was 
the main source of American popu- 
lar entertainment. This office is now 
a kind of museum. There were once 
many like it, and many men like 
John Golden. 

Their counterparts, the reflected 
images of Ziegfeld, Frohman, Belasco 
and the others, appeared only later 
in Hollywood, for the masses are 
needed to create impresarios, or 
more precisely, a lucrative mass mar- 
ket. In Golden’s office I saw the 
genesis of so much we have come to 
associate with Hollywood: the stars 
under long-term contract, the plan- 
ning of one production after another 
instead of the present one-shot Broad- 
way practice, the sense of perma- 
nence and even security. None of 
these are part of Broadway now, and 
they appear in their afterglow above 
the St. James; for it is not the masses 
we serve any more, not the “Amer- 
ican People,” but a fraction of one 
class—the more or less better-edu- 
cated people, or the people aspiring 
to culture. 

Golden’s eyes blazed with pleas- 
ure as he talked of plays long since 
gone, like Turn to the Right and 
Lightnin’ and others I remember my 
father raving about when I was a 
boy, and finally he sat back and 
mused about playwriting. 

“You fellows have a much harder 
time,” he said, ““much harder than 
in the old days; nowadays every 
show has to seem new and original. 
But in the old days, you know, we 
had what you might call favorite 
scenes. There was the scene where 
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the mother puts a candle on the win- 
dow sill while she waits for her long- 
lost boy to come home. They loved 
that scene. We put that scene in one 
play after another. You can’t do 
things like that any more. The audi- 
ence is too smart now. They’re more 
educated, I suppose, and sophisti- 
cated. Of course it was all sentimen- 
tal, I guess, but they were good 
shows.” 

He was right, of course, except 
you can do that now; the movies 
have been doing it for thirty or forty 
years and now television is doing it 
all over again. I remember a friend 
who had worked in Hollywood writ- 
ing a picture.-The producer called 
him in with a bright new idea for a 
scene to be inserted in the script. My 
friend listened and was amazed. 
But just last month you released a 
picture with that same scene in it,” 
he reminded the producer. 

“Sure,”’ said the producer, 
didn’t it go great?” 


a) 


and 


The Golden species of glamour is 
gone with the masses; it went with 
the big money to Hollywood, and 
now it is creating itself all over again 
in television. The present-day actors 
and directors would probably seem 
tame and dull to their counterparts 
of thirty and forty years ago. David 
Belasco, for instance, had even con- 
vinced himself that his was a glam- 
orous profession, and took to dress- 
ing in black like a priest—the high 
priest of the theater—and turned his 
collar around to prove it. He carried 
on as no contemporary director 
would dare to do. Toward the last 
days of rehearsal, when he wanted 
some wooden but very beautiful 
leading lady to break down and 
weep, he would take out a watch, the 
watch he had been displaying for 
weeks as the one his mother gave 
him on her deathbed, and smash it 
on the stage floor in a high dudgeon, 
thus frightening the actress to tears 
and making her putty in his hands. 
It need hardly be added that he kept 
a large supply of these watches, each 
worth one dollar. 

The traditional idea of the actor 
with his haughty stance, his peaked 
eyebrows, elegant speech, artistic 
temperament and a necessary dis- 
dain for all that was common and 
plain, has long since disappeared. 
Now they are all trying to appear as 
ordinary as your Uncle Max. A 
group of actors sitting at a bar these 
days could easily be mistaken for 
delegates to a convention of white- 
collar people. They are more likely, 
upon landing in a hit show, to hurry 
over to the offices of a tax consultant 
than to rush out and buy a new 
Jaguar. For a few years after the war 
a certain amount of effort was put 
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into aging their dungarees and wear- 
ing turtle-neck sweaters and some of 
them stopped combing their hair, 
like the boy I noticed loading the 
truck. But you don’t get Marlon 
Brando’s talent by avoiding a bath, 
and gradually this fad has vanished. 
There are more “colorful” personal- 
ities up here in the tiny Connecticut 
village where I spend summers than 
you will find on all Broadway. The 
only real showman I know of is 
Joshua Logan, who can throw a 
party for a hundred people in his 
Park Avenue apartment and make it 
appear a normal evening. Logan is 
the only director | can name who 
would dare to knock a stage apart 
and build into it a real swimming 
pool, as he did for the musical Wish 
You Were Here, and can still talk 
about the theater with the open, full- 
blown excitement of one who has 
no reservations about it. The other 
directors, at least the half dozen 
I know—and there are not many 
more—are more likely to be as 
deadly serious as any atomic physi- 
cist, and equally worried. 

There is a special aura about the 
theater, nevertheless, a glamour, too, 
but it has little connection with the 
publicity that seeks to create it. 
There is undoubtedly as much sexual 
fooling around as there is in the re- 
frigerator business, but | doubt if 
there is much more. The notion of 
theatrical immorality began when 
actors were socially inferior by com- 
mon consent; but now a Winnifred 
Cushing (of the Boston Cushings), 
the loose woman in Death of a Sales- 
man, hurries home to her mother 
after each show. 


Not that it is an ordinary life. 
There is still nothing quite like it, if 
only because of the fanaticism with 
which so many respond to its lure. 
One cannot sit in a producer’s office 
day after day interviewing actors for 
a play without being struck by their 
insistence that they belong in the 
theater and intend to make their 
lives in it. In the outer reception 
rooms of any producer’s office at 
casting time is a cross section of a 
hundred small towns and big cities, 
the sons and daughters of the rich 
families and of the middle-class fam- 
ilies and of families from the wrong 
side of the tracks. One feels, on 
meeting a youngster from a way- 
station town ora New Mexico ranch, 
that the spores of this poor theater 
must still possess vitality to have 
flown so far and rooted so deep. It is 
pathetic, it is saddening, but a thing 
is only dead when nobody wants it, 
and they do want it desperately. It is 
nothing unusual to tell a girl who 
has come to a casting office that she 
looks too respectable for the part, 
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and to be greeted by her an hour 
later dressed in a slinky black dress, 
spike heels, outlandishly overdone 
make-up and blond dye in her hair 
that has hardly had time to dry. One 
of our best-known actresses had her 
bowlegs broken in order to appear 
as she thought she must on the stage, 
and there is an actor who did the 
same to his knees in order to play 
Hamlet in tights. 

There is, it must be admitted, 
an egotism in this that can neither be 
measured nor sometimes even stom- 
ached, but at casting time, when one 
spends hour after hour in the pres- 
ence of human beings with so pow- 
erful a conviction and so great a de- 
sire to be heard and seen and judged 
as artists, the thing begins to surpass 
mere egotism and assumes the pro- 
portion of a cause, a belief, a mission. 
And when such sacrifices are made 
in its name one must begin to won- 
der at the circumstances that have 
reduced it to its present chaos. It 
might be helpful to take a look at 
how the whole thing is organized— 
or disorganized. 


Everything begins with a script. I 
must add right off that in the old 
mass theater that came toan end 
somewhere in the late Twenties, when 
the movies took over, the script was 
as often as not a botch of stolen 
scenes, off-the-cuff inventions of the 
producer or director, or simply 
pasted-together situations designed 
for some leading player. The audi- 
ence today, however, demands more, 
and so the script has become the 
Holy Grail for which a producer 
dreams, prays, and lives every day 
of his life. It being so valuable, and 
so difficult to write, it is leased by 
the author on.a royalty basis and 
never sold outright. He receives, | 
am happy to report, roughly ten per 
cent of the gross receipts, or between 
two and three thousand dollars a 
week if he has a hit. (1 would add 
that he resolves not to change his 
standard of living but he has a wife, 
and that is that.) 

Three or four times a year the 
playwrights have a meeting of the 
Dramatists Guild, their union, in a 
private dining room of the St. Regis 
Hotel. Moss Hart, 
Climate of Eden and, with George 
Kaufman, of a string of successes 
like The Man Who Came to Dinner 
and You Can't Take it With You, is 
the current president of the Guild. 
There is probably more money rep- 
resented here than at most union 
luncheons, the only trouble being 


that with a few exceptions none of 


the playwrights has any assets; that 
is, you can’t write a hit every time so 
the three thousand a week begins to 
look smaller and smaller when it is 
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the author of 


averaged out over a period of un- 
fruitful years. Oscar Hammerstein, 
another Guild member, put an ad in 
Variety after his South Pacific opened, 
listing a dozen or so of his failures 
that everyone had forgotten, and at 
the bottom of the page repeated the 
legend of show business, “I did it 
before and I can do it again.” 

Between the turtle soup and the 
veal scallopine, various issues are 
discussed, all of which are usually 
impossible to solve, and the lunch- 
eons roll by and we know that our 
profession is on the edge of an abyss 
because the theater is contracting; 
and we all go home to write our 
plays. Occasionally we meet with a 
group of producers, and Max Gor- 
don can usually be relied on to de- 
mand the floor; and red in the face, 
full of his wonderful fight, he will 
cut to the heart of the problem by 
shouting at the playwrights, ““The 
producers are starving, you hear 
me? Starving!” Leland Hayward, 
who has scraped by on South Pacific, 
Mister Roberts, and other such tit- 
bits, will accuse me of making too 
much money, and Herman Shum 
lin, the producer of Little Foxes, 
Children’s Hour, Watch on the Rhine, 
will solemnly avow that he is leaving 
the business forever unless we writers 
cut our royalties; and then we all go 
home. Once the late Lee Shubert 
came with the others to discuss the 
problems of the theater, and when 
he was asked if he would reduce the 
rentals of his many theaters, since 
the playwrights were willing to re- 
duce their royalties, he looked as 
though the butter was, indeed, melt- 
ing in his mouth, so he didn’t open 
it. And we all went home again. 

There are seemingly hundreds of 
producers, but actually only fifteen 
or twenty go on year after year. Few 
are wealthy, and money is usually 
promoted or lured out of any crack 
where it can be found. It is a com- 
mon, although not universal, prac- 
tice to hold a gathering of potential 
backers before whom either the play- 
wright or the director reads the 
script. Established producers regard 
this as beneath their dignity, but 
some don’t, or can’t afford to. These 
readings usually take place either on 
Park Avenue or on swank Beekman 
Place, for some reason, and while | 
never attended one, I have known 
many playwrights who have, but 
never heard of one dollar being 
raised in that way. 

Script in hand, then, and money 
either raised or on its way—usually 
in amounts under five hundred dol- 
lars per backer—the producer hires 
a director, also on a percentage with 
a fee in advance, and a scene de- 
signer ; the set is sketched, approved, 

Continued on Page 101 
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Continued from Page 98 

and ordered built. Casting begins. 
While the author sits home revising 
his script—for some reason no script 
can be produced as the author wrote 
it—agents are apprised of the kinds 
of parts to be filled, and in the pro- 
ducer’s reception room next morn- 
ing all hell breaks loose. 

The basis upon which actors are 
hired or not hired is sometimes quite 
sound; for example, they may have 
been seen recently in a part which 
leads the director to believe they are 
right for the new role; but quite as 
often a horde of applicants is wait- 
ing beyond the door of the pro- 
ducer’s private office and neither he 
nor the director nor the author has 
the slightest knowledge of any of 
them. It is at this point that things 
become painful, for the strange ac- 
tor sits before them, so nervous and 
frightened that he either starts talk- 
ing and can’t stop, and sometimes 
says he can’t stop, or is unable to 
say anything at all and says that. 
During the casting of one of my 
plays there entered a middle-aged 
woman who was so frightened she 
suddenly started to sing. The play 
being no musical, this was slightly 
heside the point, but the producer, 
the director and myself, feeling so 
guilty ourselves, sat there and heard 
her through. 

To further complicate 
there is each year the actor or actress 
who suddenly becomes what they 
call “hot.” A hot performer is one 
not yet well-known, but who, for 
some mysterious reason, is generally 
conceded to be a coming star. It is 
possible, naturally, that a hot per- 
former really has talent, but it is 
equally possible, and much more 
likely, that she or he is not a whit 
more attractive, or more talented 


matters 


than a hundred others. Nevertheless, 
there comes a morning when every 
producer in these five blocks 
of them with parts the performer 
could never play—simply has to 
have him or her. Next season, of 
course, nobody hears about the new 
star and it starts all over again with 


some 


somebody else. 

All that is chancy in life, all that is 
fortuitous, is magnified to the burst- 
ing point at casting time; and that, I 
suspect is one of the attractions of 
this whole affair, for it makes the 
ultimate winning of a part so much 
more zesty. It is also, to many actors, 
a most degrading process and more 
and more of them refuse to submit 
to these interviews until after the 
most delicate advances of friendship 
and hospitality are made to them. 
And their use of agents as interme- 
diaries is often an attempt to soften 
the awkwardness of their applying 
for work. 


The theatrical agents, in keeping 
with the unpredictable lunacy of the 
business, may be great corporations 
like the Music Corporation of Amer- 
ica, which has an entire building on 
Madison Avenue, and will sell you 
anything from a tap dancer to a 
movie star, a symphony orchestra, 
saxophonists, crooners, scene de- 
signers, actors and playwrights, to a 
movie script complete with cast; or 
they may be like Jane Broder, who 
works alone and can spread out her 
arms and touch both walls of her 
office. They may even be like Carl 
Cowl who lives around the corner 
from me in Brooklyn. Carl is an 
ex-seaman who still ships out when 
he has no likely scripts on hand to 
sell, and when things get too nerve- 
racking he stays up all night play- 
ing Mozart on his flute. MCA has 
antique desks, English 18th Century 
prints, old broken antique clocks 
and inoperative antique barometers 
hanging on its paneled walls, but 
Carl Cowl had a hole in his floor 
that the cat got into and when he 
finally got the landlord to repair it 
he was happy and sat down to play 
his flute again; but he heard meow- 
ing, and they had to rip the floor 
open again to let out the cat. Still, 
Carl is not incapable of landing a 
hit play and neither more nor less 
likely than MCA to get it produced, 
and that is another handicraft aspect 
of this much publicized small busi- 
ness, a quality of opportunity which 
keeps people coming into it. The 
fact is that theatrical agents do not 
sell anyone or anything in the way 
one sells merchandise. Their exist- 
ence is mainly due to the need thea- 
ter people have for a home, some 
semblance of order in their lives, 
some sense of being wanted during 
the long periods when they have 
nothing to do. To have an agent is 
to have a kind of reassurance that 
you exist. The actor is hired, how- 
ever, mainly because he is wanted 
for the role. 


By intuition, then, by rumor, on 
the recommendation of an agent 
usually heartfelt; out of sheer ex- 
haustion, and upsurge of sudden 
hope or what not, several candidates 
for each role are selected in the office 
of the producer, and are called for 
readings on the stage of a theater. 

It is here that the still unsolved 
mystery begins, the mystery of what 
makes a stage performer. There are 
persons who, in an office, seem ex- 
citing candidates for a role, but as 
soon as they step onto a stage the 
observers out front—if they are ex- 
perienced— know that the blessing 
was not given them. For myself, | 
know it when, regardless of how 
well the actor is reading, my eyes 
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begin to wander up to the brick wall 
back of the stage. Conversely, there 
are many who make little impression 
in an office, but once on the stage 
it is impossible to take one’s atten- 
tion from them. It is neither a ques- 
tion of technique nor ability, | 
think, but some quality of surprise 
inherent in the person. 

For instance, when we were search- 
ing for a woman to play Linda, the 
mother in Death of a Salesman, a 
lady came in whom we all knew but 
could never imagine in the part. We 
needed a woman who looked as 
though she had lived ina house dress 
all her life, even some- 
what coarse and certainly 
less than brilliant. Mil- 
dred Dunnock insisted 
she was that woman, but 
she was frail, delicate, 
not long ago a teacher 
in a girl’s college, and a 
cultivated citizen who 
probably would not be 
out of place in a cabinet 
post. We told her this, 
in effect, and she under- 
stood, and left. 


And the next day the line of 


women formed again in the wings 
and suddenly there was Milly again. 
Now she had padded herself from 
neck to hemline to look a bit bigger, 
and for a moment none of us recog- 
nized her, and she read again. As 
soon as she spoke we started to 
laugh at her ruse; but we saw, too, 
that she was a little more worn now, 
and seemed less well-maintained, 
and while she was not quite ordinary 
she reminded you of women who 
were. But we all agreed, when she 
was finished reading, that she was 
not right, and she left. 

Next day she was there again in 
another getup and the next and the 
next, and each day she agreed with 
us that she was wrong; and to make 
a long story short when it came time 
to make the final selection it had to 
be Milly and she turned out to be 
magnificent. But in this case we had 
known her work; there was no doubt 
that she was an excellent actress. 
The number of talented applicants 
who are turned down because they 
are unknown is very large. Such is 
the crap-shooting chanciness of the 
business, its chaos, and part of its 
charm. In a world where one’s fate 
so often seems machined and stand- 
ardized, and unlikely to suddenly 
change, these five blocks are like a 
stockade inside which are people 
who insist that the unexpected, the 
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pated in the first production of a 
new play. When a director takes his 
place at the beaten-up wooden table 
placed at the edge of the stage, and 
the cast for the first time sit before 
him in a semicircle, and he gives 
the nod to the actor who has the 
opening lines, the world seems to be 
filling with a kind of hope, a kind of 
regeneration that, at the time, any- 
way, makes all the sacrifices worth 
while. 

The production of a new play, I 
have often thought, is like another 
chance in life, a chance to emerge 
cleansed of one’s imperfections. 
Here, as when one was 
very young, it seems pos- 
sible again to attain even 
greatness, or happiness, 
or some otherwise unat- 
tainable joy. And when 
production never loses 
that air of hope through 
all its three-and-a-half- 
week rehearsal period, 
one feels alive as at no 
other imaginable occa- 
sion. At such a time, it 
seems to all concerned 
that the very heart of life’s 
mystery is what must be pene- 
trated. They watch the director and 
each other and they listen with the 
avid attention of deaf mutes who 
have suddenly learned to speak and 
hear. Above their heads there begins 
to form a tantalizing sort of cloud, 
a question, a challenge to penetrate 
the mystery of why men move and 
speak and act. 

It is a kind of glamour that can 
never be reported in a newspaper 
column, and yet it is the center of all 
the lure theater has. It is a kind of 
soul-testing that ordinary people 
rarely experience except in the great- 
est emergencies. The actor who has 
always regarded himself as a strong 
spirit discovers now that his vaunted 
power somehow sounds querulous, 
and he must look within himself to 
find his strength. The actress who 
has made her way on her charm 
discovers that she appears not 
charming so much as shallow now, 
and must evaluate herself all over 
again, and create anew what she 
always took for granted. And the 
great performers are merely those 
who have been able to face them- 
selves without remorse. 

In the production of a good play 
with a good cast and a knowing di- 
rector a kind of banding-together 
there is formed a fraternity 
share a mutual 


occurs: 
whose members 
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traffic; where the lonely, the per- 
verted, and the lost wander like the 
souls in Dante’s hell and the life of 
the spirit seems impossible, there are 
still little circles of actors in the dead 
silence of empty theaters, with a 
director in their center, and a new 
creation of life taking place. 

There are always certain moments 
in such rehearsals, moments of such 
wonder that the memory of them 
serves to further entrap all who wit- 
ness them into this most insecure of 
all professions. Remembering such 
moments the resolution to leave and 
get a “real” job vanishes and they 
are hooked again. 

I think of Lee Cobb, the greatest 
dramatic actor I ever saw, when he 
was creating the role of Willy 
Loman in Death of a Salesman. 
When I hear people scoffing at 
actors as mere exhibitionists, when 
I hear them ask why there must 
be a theater if it cannot support 
itself as any business must, when 
I myself grow sick and weary of 
the endless waste and the many 
travesties of this most abused of all 
arts, I think then of Lee Cobb making 
that role and I know that the theater 
can yet be one of the chief glories of 
mankind. 

He sat for days on the stage like a 
great lump, a sick seal, a mourning 
walrus. When it came his time to 
speak lines, he whispered meaning- 
lessly. Kazan, the director, pre- 
tended certainty, but from where I 
sat he looked like an ant trying to 
prod an elephant off his haunches. 
Ten days went by. The other actors 
were by now much further advanced: 
Milly Dunnock, playing Linda, was 
already creating a role; Arthur 
Kennedy as Biff had long since be- 
gun to reach for his high notes; 
Cameron Mitchell had many scenes 
already perfected ;.but Cobb stared 
at them, heavy-eyed, morose, even 
persecuted, it seemed. 

And then, one afternoon, there 
on the stage of the New Amsterdam 
way up on top of a movie theater on 
42nd Street (this roof theater had 
once been Ziegfeld’s private play- 
house in the gilded times, and now 
was barely heated and misty with 
dust), Lee rose from his chair and 
looked at Milly Dunnock and there 
was a silence. And then he said, “I 
was driving along, you understand, 
and then all of a sudden I’m going 
off the road... .” 

And the theater vanished. The 
stage vanished. The chill of an age- 
old recognition shuddered my spine; 
a voice was sounding in the dimly 
lit air up front, a created spirit, an 
incarnation, a Godlike creation was 
taking place; a new human being 
was being formed before all our 
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eyes, born for the first time on this 
earth, made real by an act of will, 
by an artist’s summoning up of all 
his memories and his intelligence; 
a birth was taking place above the 
meaningless traffic below; a man 
was here transcending the limits of 
his body and his own history. 
Through the complete concentra- 
tion of his mind he had even altered 
the stance of his body, which now 
was strangely not the body of Lee 
Cobb (he was 37 then) but of a 
sixty-year-old salesman; a mere 
glance of his eye created a window 
beside him, with the gentle touch of 
his hand on this empty stage a bed 
appeared, and when he glanced up 
at the emptiness above him a ceiling 
was there, and there was even a 
crack in it where his stare rested. 

I knew then that something as- 
tounding was being made here. It 
would have been almost enough for 
me without even opening the play. 
The actors, like myself and Kazan 
and the producer, were happy, of 
course, that we might have a hit; 
but there was a good deal more. 
There was a new fact of life, there 
was an alteration of history for all 
of us that afternoon. 

There is a certain immortality in- 
volved in theater, not created by 
monuments and books, but through 
the knowledge the actor keeps to his 
dying day that on a certain after- 
noon, in an empty and dusty theater, 
he cast a shadow of a being that was 
not-himself but the distiliation of all 
he had ever observed; all the un- 
singable heartsong the ordinary 
man may feel but never utter, he 
gave voice to. And by that he some 
how joins the ages. 

And that is the glamour that re 
mains, but it will not be found in the 
gossip columns. And it is enough, 
once discovered, to make people 
stay with the theater, and others to 
come seeking it. 

I think also that people keep 
coming into these five blocks. be- 
cause the theater is still so simple, 
so old-fashioned. And that is why, 
however often its obsequies are in- 
toned, it somehow never really dies. 
Because underneath our shiny fronts 
of stone, our fascination with 
gadgets and our new toys that can 
blow the earth into a million stars, 
we are still outside the doorway 
through which the great answers 
wait. Not all the cameras in Chris- 
tendom nor all the tricky lights will 
move us one step closer to a better 
understanding of ourselves, but 
only, as it always was, the truly 
written word, the profoundly felt 
gesture, the naked and direct con- 
templation of man which is the en- 
during glamour of the stage. 

THE END 
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Its method, to those who think of 
words as either mental weapons or 
mental lullabies, seems quaint. So 
too does its subject-matter. 

The familiar essayist invites me to 
rest in the shade of the perpendicular 
pronoun. His connection with me is 
a personal one, chancy and fragile, a 
friendship sustained only by a few 
dozen paragraphs. He does not 
raise, much less settle, the kind of 
issue known as crucial. He is full of 
opinions and void of conclusions. 
He has the impertinence to solicit 
my interest in such useless topics as 
old china or getting respected at inns 
or the feats of Indian jugglers. By a 
cunning deployment of his person- 
ality he seduces me into a co-con- 
sideration of these small matters. He 
exerts charm, not that he may per- 
suade me to anything, but solely for 
the pleasure of it. He demands only 
that I do my best to march with the 
humor or eccentricity of his mind. If 
I cannot follow him, the devil take 
me. He wants to involve me but not 
if it means truckling to my preju- 
dices, streamlining his style for my 
greater ease, or pretending that in 
the veined shell of his paragraphs 
lies hidden the pearl of the Truth. 
| he familiar essayist is his own man. 
At no price will he be mine. 

His kind of ego is out of fashion. 
Others are in. We can and do admire 
the grand strut of the politician and 
the general. From the fact that they 
deal with important matters, such as 
war and politics, we conclude that 
their egos are of corresponding 
weight. The peacocking confes- 
sionals of film stars and odd-lar- 
ynxed crooners attract us, too, 
though differently. Since they live in 
a world so fabulous that no road 
leads from it to our own workaday 
one, the play of their egos becomes 
pure exciting spectacle, committing 
us to no response beyond gap- 
mouthed wonder and the pleasure of 
vicariously sharing in fairyland. 

Our indifference to Montaigne as 
opposed to our lively interest in 
Marilyn Monroe is not explainable 
solely on the ground that one is 
dead, the other rather aggressively 
alive. The point is that one kind of 
ego is dead to us, the other alive to 
us. Montaigne is a private sort of 
fellow, with a queerly shaped mind. 
He takes a deal of knowing and, 
though he is willing to make me a 
temporary and partial gift of him- 
self, it is only at the cost of effort on 
my part. But Miss Monroe’s ego is a 
public one, adapted to general con- 
sumption and enjoyment by nature 
collaborating with the press agent. 
Montaigne is an individual able to 
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converse at any time with only one 
other individual. Miss Monroe is an 
idol, ready at any moment to receive 
the worship of millions. 

The ego of a twentieth-century 
“personality” is a kind of public 
utility. It is laid on, like gas or water, 
and developed and expanded sys- 
tematically by the techniques of pub- 
licity. In a way all of us feel that we 
own a small piece of Senator Mc- 
Carthy or Debbie Reynolds. But the 
ego of a Charles Lamb or a Robert 
Louis Stevenson is a private non- 
utility. No matter how frankly it ex- 
poses itself, it never in either sense 
quite gives itself away. 

The transformation of the private 
ego of the typical Renaissance hero 
into the public ego of the typical 
modern “leader” is reflected in our 
conversation. On all sides we hear 
talk about “the individual” and “‘in- 
dividualism,” talk inconceivable at 
the Mermaid Tavern or the court of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici. Individuals 
don’t champion individualism. They 
live it. 

Of all the forms of writing it is the 
familiar essay, | think, that has suf- 
fered most from this transformation. 
The novelist can mount a soapbox 
and so compete with other public 
egos. The playwright, by the very 
nature of his trade, has always been 
half-public, half-private. The poet 
can retire into the fastness of him- 
self, or content himself with talking 
to other poets. The essayist of an- 
other stripe—the travel essayist, the 
historical essayist, the propaganda 
essayist, the formal literary critic— 
can find his proper audience and re- 
main, however perilously, in busi- 
ness. But to whom shall a man talk 
if he has some notions to advance on 
the decline of the walking stick? 
Who listens to the man who, varying 
the outburst of the old lady in the 
nursery rhyme, cries 


“*Lawk a mercy on me, 
This is some of I!” 
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Noble Savage, by Lawrence and 
Elisabeth Henderson. A moving 
though not particularly well-written 
biography of Gauguin, who emerges 
from these balanced pages not only 
a great painter but a great man. The 
Tahitian episode is at last set in 
proper proportion and a deathblow 
given to the cinema-sentimental ver- 


sion of his tragic life. (Random 
House, N.Y.) 
Museum Pieces, by William 


Plomer. A witty novel about some 
gently bred English people who are 
too civilized to survive in the con- 
temporary jungle. The tone: com- 
passionate Evelyn Waugh. (Noon- 
day Press. N.Y., $3.50.) THE END 
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In the 30’s the pioneer families had 
had money for a decade or a genera- 
tion and with this came a sense of taste. 
The new houses in Beverly, Brentwood 
and Bel Air, while often enormous, 
were no longer bizarre. Many were 
handsome colonial, and there were 
comfortable ranch houses, generic to 
Southern California, and eventually 
striking modern adaptations to the 
Southwestern countryside. Early-Amer- 
ican furniture began as something of a 
fad in the early 30’s. 

Some people credit my mother with 
having introduced American antiques 
to Hollywood. She was certainly an in- 
defatigable collector, and an energetic 
conveyor of culture, helping to estab- 
lish the first progressive school in Hol- 
lywood, about 1930, and making her 
home a meeting place for a group of 
ladies who gathered every Friday to 
study everything from psychoanalysis 
to something that was called Tertium 
Organum. 

A visiting intellectual, be it H. G. 
Wells, Bertrand Russell or some itin- 
erant mystic, had a hard time avoiding 


this enterprising little avante-garde of 
Hollywood society. 

My mother liked to keep ahead, and 
it was this that brought her to Malibu 
Beach long before it became cluttered 
with cottages. In the late 20’s the Santa 
Monica beach front had become a row 
of mansions rivaling “cottages” of 
Palm Beach. There was the Mayer 
hostelry, and the Lasky place, the sum- 
mer palace of Miss Marion Davies, 
and dozens more. My mother was 
searching for peace and quiet and she 
found it on the old Rindge estate at 
Malibu. This was still a deserted beach 
when we arrived, except for a small 
cottage on the north end. It is my 
mother’s claim that she built the first 
permanent dwelling at Malibu, a two- 
story house we eventually lived in all- 
year-round. By 1930 there was a rash 
of beachhouse construction that did 
not end until every available lot housed 
some famous Hollywood personage. 
Frank Capra, Neil Hamilton, Clara 
Bow, Tod Browning, Ruth Chatter- 
ton, Lilyan Tashman, Barbara Stan- 
wyck and Frank Fay were some of the 
early Malibu settlers and the colony 
life was so intimate twenty-five years 
ago that I remember catching fish in 
the bay and dropping them off for ac- 
quaintances in practically every house. 

A few years ago I took my wife on a 
sentimental journey to Malibu to see 


our old house, now the property of 
Mr. Joseph Breen. It was winter and 
the beach was deserted. The house was 
locked but I thought no one would 
mind if we peeked through the win- 
dows to surprise the ghosts of twenty 
years before. At this moment a hand 
fell roughly on my shoulder and I was 
confronted by a policeman who wanted 
to book me as a suspicious prowler. 

“You can’t do that—this place be- 
longs to me,” I told him. He took my 
name, checked it against his list of 
Malibu occupants and disagreed with 
me. | said, “I! realize Mr. Breen owns 
it now,” and I tried to explain, how I 
had spent my whole latter childhood 
here, and felt a sense of ownership. To 
which the officer replied, ““M’m-m- 
h’m-m. You'd better come along with 
me.” 

I went peacefully, my poor wife 
trudging alongside, and on the way the 
officer softened, “Is there anyone 
around here who can identify you?” 
he asked. 

Years before one of our neighbors 
and friends had been Fred Beetson of 
the Hays office, who had a congenial 
habit of standing out on the colony 
road talking to neighbors with a high- 
ball in his hand. I mentioned his name 
and we went in search of him. There he 
was, a few houses down the road, talk- 
ing toa neighbor with a highball in his 
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hand. At least this Malibu landmark 
had not changed, even though there 
was a new row of stores on the Malibu 
highway and the rickety, deserted pier 
where I used to fish was now a crowded 
remodeled sight-seeing feature. 

It was Thomas Wolfe's baleful warn- 
ing that you can’t go home again, Cer- 
tainly every writer who has tried to 
write truthfully of his home town 
knows something of the pain of return- 
ing to the source of his life, his ambi- 
tions and his first efforts to be someone 
distinct from someone else. All the 
years I was growing up with Holly- 
wood, I was trying some kind of writ- 
ing, from childish stabs at poetry when 
I was ten to sports writing for the L. A. 
Times at sixteen, and on to short sto- 
ries in the college years. In the middle 
30's I did a hitch at the old Ince studio 
(then Selznick’s) working on a sereen- 
play with Mickey Neilan, who had di- 
rected those Colleen Moore pictures in 
the 20’s and whose high-powered ar- 
mada had sped past me and my bike 
when I was a boy. No, I find I must go 
home again, not merely in search of 
material for the Hollywood stories | 
can never resist writing but to use my- 
self as a human yardstick in measuring 
the fabulous growth, in thirty-five 
years, of that glorified semitropical 
dream-factory town we call Hollywood. 

THE END 
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“Know you? I certainly do! But 
socially, is it not? It is you who denies 
me, Madame.” 

The woman could have been any one 
of the thousands of old women you see 
running Paris restaurants or working 
in chocolate or pastry shops. Obviously 
the postmistress had confused her with 
someone else. 

**Mon Dieu! Would I deny a friend?” 
she asked the postmistress. “Non! But 
with regret, I assure you, it is my loss 
that I do not know you socially.” 

The postmistress stared at the woman, 
baffled. “I accept your decision, Ma- 


dame. However, I must reject your de- 
posit. It is best that you take it to the 
bureau where you are in the habit. . .” 

““Madame, for your satisfaction I 
state: I come here each week, I do not 
go elsewhere. I do not intend to go else- 
where now. I make my deposit here!” 
She then screamed, “‘/ci, ici!” 

One of the Frenchmen in the crowd 
charged the wicket. 

“A thousand pardons, Madame,” 
he said to the postmistress, smiling 
gravely, “‘but surely this client has the 
right to deposit her savings in which- 
ever bureau she chooses. It is not writ- 
ten that she must go to the same bureau 
each time. Ah, that you have become 
confused about her status—is that not 
excusable? Are not all employees of 
any bureau overworked?” 


““Soyez tranquille, Madame,” some- 
one else murmured consolingly. 

The postmistress submitted. The 
client, counting out her francs, also 
consoled the postmistress—saying that 
she, too, was often forgetful, and that 
she, Marie Thérése Clouet, forgave 
her; indeed, if the postmistress would 
allow it, perhaps they yet could become 
social friends. 

The postmistress accepted the francs 
and wrote out a receipt. 

“I regret this confutation I have 
been forced to make, Madame,” the 
client said as she folded the receipt and 
put it into her pocket. 

A delicate smile lifted the corners of 
the postmistress’ thin lips. Madame 
Clouet’s eyes were moist and blinking. 
The emotional clock turned back to the 


hour of their first, fond greeting. Their 
murmured words of farewell sang in 
my ears. 

I glanced at the real clock on the wall 
and saw the big hand meeting the little 
hand at the hour of twelve. I had for- 
gotten what I'd come for; dazed, I 
stepped aside. The file began to re- 
shape. Unable to jog my memory, I 
started to walk out, only forty-five min- 
utes after | had entered in such a hurry. 

“Au revoir, Madame,” came after me 
from those who saw that I appreciated 
the niceties of queuing in the French 
manner. I felt elated. Pouf! What's 
forty-five minutes in my life? I send 
best wishes to the Bureau de Poste and 
to those who queue there. Bon repos, 
beaux réves, et bel avenir, mes amis! 

THE END 
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much the better for them; but whether 
they do or do not, their culture is repre- 
sented by them and not by their history. 

I moved around Europe a good deal 
during my teens and twenties, and by 
moving around I mean constant dis- 
placement, often every day, all year 
round, an occupation which I pursued 
with an intensity I find difficult to un- 
derstand now. With the usual omniv- 
orousness of the footloose American 
in Europe, I wandered into hundreds 
of museums, chapels, galleries, cathe- 
drals, parks, ruins and cemeteries, all 
the places where tangible evidence of 
what it pleases us to call culture could 
still be found. But probably because | 
was a young man of abysmal ignor- 
ance in such matters, the objects of 
culture themselves seldom impressed 
me as much as the general atmosphere 
enveloping each particular place. Al- 
ways, as I stepped into one of these 
cultural sanctuaries, I felt that at the 
same time I was stepping almost en- 
tirely out of life, out of the world of 
reality. 

With such an attitude, it is not sur- 
prising that I remember very little of 
what I saw in these dim places, and 
that in my memory they have become 
collectively merely an atmospheric part 
of the whole, whose brighter points are 
inevitably streets, cafés, railway sta- 
tions, theaters, village squares, mar- 
kets and rural landscapes. 

Yet, understood and appreciated or 
not, the dim places remain in my mind; 
they are the dark, mysterious core 
of my European memories, and it is 
this core which in some unexplained 
fashion—perhaps precisely because 
of its element of mystery—now gives 
meaning and direction to the mem- 
ories I carry. 


The mind has a strange way of se- 
lecting a few details from among mil- 
lions, and presenting them to us as 
tokens of experience. It is as if it said to 
us: “These are the only keepsakes you 
are to have, these irrelevant memories. 
The rest I am sweeping out.”’ And then, 
doubtless just because there are so few 
of them, these flashes of past reality 
grow in intensity, the light that illumines 
them is no longer simple sunlight or 
moonlight, but one of our own mak- 
ing, and the illogical little vignettes be- 
come symbols in themselves, etched 
indelibly on our memory. 

Thus a week spent in Munich for a 
music festival may eventually yield 
only the milkiness of the River Isar, 
the ever-present choking smell of burn- 
ing coke in the air, and the Deutsches 
Museum, which fascinated me to such 
an extent that I preferred to eat a 
ghastly lunch there in its basement 
rather than go out for a good one and 
return. (I might add that the museum 
was full of automata which could be 
set in motion by pushing buttons.) Or 
the Alps in winter can be reduced to 
the mingled smell of melting snow and 
barnyards; the Alps in spring to hya- 
cinths and ice along the road, and 
going to sleep nights in country inns to 
the sound of waterfalls; the Alps in 
summer to funiculars, bunches of 
lavender picked on the hillsides, and 
the cold breath of glaciers that creak 
in the still, hot sunlight. Of Heidelberg 
I can recall only crawling around the 
Schloss alone at night, being brushed 
against by startled bats and nearly 
breaking my neck—that and an Ascen- 
sion Day morning spent sitting on a 
hill watching a battle between two 
varieties of ants, while the church bells 
rang. Of Salzburg, the castle on the hill 
slowly shedding its morning coat of 
mist. Of Venice the fact that living 
there is slightly disquieting; one feels 
like a personage in a painting—so 
much so that the paintings there seem 
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less exciting than they should. Of Ber- 
lin, the shortness of the summer nights; 
in June you could go to Gétterddm- 
merung at the old Kroll Oper, and 
when you came out there would still 
be daylight in the west. Then you 
would sit an hour in a café, and before 
you got home dawn would be break- 
ing, the sparrows twittering. And of 
Mont Saint Michel, besides the ome- 
lettes of Mére Poulard, the plight of 
some unfortunate medieval gentleman, 
described by the guide as he dragged 
his flock through a particularly dark 
dungeon: “On I’a jeté ici, ott il a été 
r-r-rongé par les r-r-rats!” 

The entire French populace is often 
credited with having unerring taste and 
understanding in matters of art; this 
is unfortunately a gross exaggeration. 
One winter in Paris I| lived in a large 
studio on the Quai Voltaire. On the 
walls I had placed, with care and a 
certain pride, three huge “construc- 
tions” by Miré, made of wood, plaster 
and rope. They were the only objects 
of art in the place, and it was a shock 
to return one evening to the studio and 
find them gone. I rushed downstairs to 
the concierge, who with her sister had 
charge of cleaning the apartment, and 
announced the disappearance of the 
Mirds, and at the same time I asked 
her for the address of the nearest police 
station. She looked mystified. “But 
monsieur has never had any pictures 
in his studio,” she said. I described 
them. “Oh!” she laughed. “Those old 
pieces of wood you had tacked against 
the wall. I threw them in the cellar with 
the firewood. I thought monsieur 
would be pleased to get rid of them. 
They took up so much room.” The 
three constructions had to be sent back 
to the Gallery for repairs, which I was 
told could be done only by the maitre 
when he returned from Barcelona. 


There was a musikfest in a spa of 
Westphalia one spring. | remember it, 
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probably, because it required a con- 
centrated participation which I was un- 
able to give it; it is normal not to for- 
get an incident which impresses one 
with a sense of one’s inadequacy. The 
cherry trees were in bloom, the grass 
was lush, one crunched along the 
gravel sidewalks of the resort always 
in the shade of the carefully manicured 
lindens. The air was incredibly sweet, 
and there was an atmosphere of un- 
smirchable cleanliness about the town 
and the neighboring countryside. 

The first night I got off on the wrong 
foot by having an argument with the 
hotelkeeper. On the register, under 
Nationality, | had written “Ameri- 
kaner,” and under Profession, I had 
put ““Komponist.” A half hour later, 
passing by the desk, I happened to 
glance at the register again, and dis- 
covered that my host had supplied the 
gratuitous word “‘Jazz” before “Kom- 
ponist.”” Being at an age when such a 
thing constitutes a grave affront to 
one’s honor, I promptly crossed out 
“Jazz” but unfortunately the proprie- 
tor saw me and hurried out to inform 
me that it was forbidden to change any- 
thing on the register once the authori- 
ties had been given the information 
contained therein. “Polizeilich ver- 
boten!”’ he barked. This led to a dis- 
cussion about the nature of my work, 
a subject which he loudly insisted was 
of no interest whatever to him. An 
American composer was a jazz com- 
poser (he pronounced it “yatz,” of 
course) and that was that. This put me 
in a fury, and as one is wont to do in 
such cases, I transferred most of my 
annoyance with him to the festival in 
general. 

The next morning I determined to 
change dwelling places, and I chose a 
pension with a pretty garden. This 
place was full of musicians. From the 
moment I moved in until three days 
later when I left for Hanover the only 
lapses in the stream of purely musical 
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conversation were those engendered 
by linguistic difficulties. Otherwise 
it was all Schnabel, Hindemith, 
Gieseking, Szigeti, Bartok, Furt- 
wangler, cadenze, tutti, rubati, and 
that strange, highly inflected but 
utterly unmellifluous tongue that is 
comprehensible only to the musi- 
cians, in which they quote themes to 
each other: “Paw paw paw paw, 
dzing dzing dzing-a-dzing poom, 
paw paw paw paw, BOM!” 

Early in the game it was decided 
that I was a very peculiar fish. What 
was I, an American jungling, doing 
all alone out here on this sacred pil- 
grimage? Where were my parents, 
and why was I not studying? The 
men were a little more indulgent, 
but the women were fierce about it. 

Afternoons we would sit at cafés 
in the deep shade along the Haupt- 
strasse, drinking beer or eating ice 
cream topped with Schlagsahne. 
Evenings were spent, of course, at 
the concert hall, with everyone who 
had access to scores or manuscripts 
following them studiously. Then 
the real fun began, when the listeners 
joined the participants and com- 
posers back at the cafés afterward 
and let fly with their endlessly rami- 
fied opinions. But when finally every- 
one went to bed there was the deep 
silence of the country night, and in 
the early morning the smell of wood 
smoke filled the air. 

Because I had been put on the de- 
fensive by these people, I felt more 
or less duty-bound to stick it out: 
the long concerts of modern music 
that was largely dull, the conferences 
afterward, and the eternal conversa- 
tions at mealtimes. However, when 
Sunday morning dawned bright and 
beautiful, I had to choose between a 
special ten-o’clock symposium on 
the contemporary Czech art song 
and a stroll, preferably through the 
orchards up the hill overlooking the 
town and its valley. I could foresee 
just what sort of mournful and dis- 
sonant sounds would be filling the 
dark auditorium, and I took the 
walk. Even so, I was not without 
music; the birds and the village 
church bells provided me with a con- 
cert far more in keeping with the 
day and the spot. 

I came late to luncheon, and was 
greeted with reproachful glances. I 
was accused of not being a serious 
person. Then someone had the novel 
idea of attributing my obviously 
frivolous nature to my nationality, 
and everyone hastened to agree. If 
a man were not able to be serious, 
this constitutional inferiority made 
him a pitiable rather than a cen- 
surable character. This reflection 
brought cheer to them all, and I 
found myself back in their good 


graces, where I stayed until | 
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Come, relax 

and revitalize in the 

curative Baths, golden 

sunshine and outdoor 

fun that this Spa alone 

can give. You'll revel 

in the Arlington's 

genial atmosphere, 

good food and enter- 

tainment. &@» And it's only 

a step, in robe and slippers, 

from your room to the Baths, 

where skilled attendants serve 

you in treating arthritis, 

rheumatism and high blood 

pressure in Hot Springs’ 

tonic waters. S@ Near 

by are golf, tennis, forest 

trails, night spots. Far away 

are business duties and 

dull care. Through sleep- 

ers, direct air service 

and national highways 

make it easy to come. 

For folder and tariffs, 
address: 


R. E. McEACHIN 


General Manager 


Hot Springs National Park 
ARKANSAS 








Beverly-Carlton Hotel, Beverly Hills 
Beverly Hills’ newest hotel, adjacent to finest shops and 
residential district. Hotel rooms, suites, apts., complimen- 
tary breakfast. Television in every room. Sgl., $7. to 
$12.50. Dbl., $9. to $15. Offices: N.Y., Murray Hill 6-6990; 
Chi., MO 4-5100; San Francisco, YU 6-4621 





. ’ . . 
Cavalier Hotel, Los Angeles, California 
Located at 10724 Wilshire Boulevard in Westwood. 
Beautiful rooms, suites, apts., surrounding a tropical patio 
& heated pool. Complimentary breakfast. Television in all 
rooms. From $8. to $20. sgl.; $10. to $22. dbl Offices: 


N.Y., Murray Hill 6-6990; Chi., Mo 4-5100; S. F., YU 6-4621 





Hollywood Plaza Hotel, Hollywood 
Located at world famous Hollywood & Vine. In theart of 
shopping, theatres, radio & television center. Custom dec- 
orated rooms, all with bath. New heated pool, palm patio. 
Free TV. Sal. $6. to $8.; Dbl., $7.50 to $11.00. Offices: N.Y. 

Murray Hill 6-6990; Chi., MO 4-5100; S.F., YU 6-4621 





‘ ° : 
Hotel Laguna, Laguna Beach, California 
Laguna’s leading ocean front hotel. Private beach, trop- 
ical gardens, unsurpassed cuisine. Coffee Shop& Lounge.C us- 
tom decorated rooms, private bath, free television in every 


room. Sgl., $6. to $10.50. Dbl., $8. to $12. Offices: N. Y., 
Murray Hill 6-6990; Chi., MO 4-5100; S. F.,YU 6-4621 
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offers a unique combination of vacation opportuni- 
ties— 2500 inland lakes, mountains, miles and miles 
of picturesque seacoast, and smooth sandy beaches. 
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Maine Vacation Planning Kit. Maine Vacation 
Service, 1131 Gateway Circle, Portland, Maine. 
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flesh, tree trunks, bones, clouds and 
water, until a guard caught sight of 
him and reprimanded him severely. 

“Prohibido. Esta prohibido,” the 
guard insisted, wagging his index 
finger back and forth in front of the 
offender's face. 

*“What’s he saying?” asked Abdel- 
kader. I told him, and explained that 
the picture might be damaged by 
being touched. 

“But all the people are dead and 
dried up,” he said scornfully. “How 
could it hurt them? The Spanish are 
crazy.” 

A somewhat similar thing hap- 
pened recently when my Moorish 
chauffeur, on his first visit away from 
his native Morocco, drove me to the 
Cathedral in Cordoba. “Hm,” he 
said with satisfaction as we ap- 
proached the great, unmistakably 
Eastern edifice, “this is ours.”” My 
mistake was in saying “Yes,” for 
he took my agreement to mean that 
the building was still a mosque. This 
illusion was not dispelled, either by 
the vast outer courtyard or by the 
interior. When he got inside, like 
any good Moslem, he went in search 
of water. Before I knew what was 
happening, he had installed himself 
before a fount of holy water, rolled 
up his sleeves, immersed his face 
and was gargling, spitting, splashing 
and scrubbing quite as his forebears 
had done in the same place of wor- 
ship a thousand years ago. Happily 
this part of the Cathedral is fairly 
dark, and was deserted at that mo- 
ment of the afternoon, so that I got 
to him before anyone heard or saw 
him, otherwise we might both have 
ended the day at the Comisaria de 
Policia. Few citizens of Cordoba 
would have taken a light-hearted 
view of his innocent sacrilege. 


If 1 dwell upon Spain here, it is 
because I think Spain has the most 
to offer the American in Europe. 
Since this is an opinion and not a 
provable thesis, I can only fall back 
upon personal reactions to its sur- 
passing beauty in order to fortify 
my statement. It is an easy country 
to “get into,” the people are friendly 
and hospitable, and, which is quite 
as important, exceedingly conscious 
and proud of their cultura hispdnica. 
Visually it is the most dramatic 
country in Western Europe. Con- 
trasts are always easy to seize and 
remember; almost every aspect of 
Spain owes its character to a contra- 
diction. The most important single 
element in the landscape is an im- 
pression of fertility in the midst of 
barrenness, the architecture is both 
an agreement and a clashing of 


Western and Eastern concepts of 


proportion and form, the people are 
in general either very rich or very 
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poor, and since there have been rela- 
tively few changes wrought in the 
economic and social fabric of the 
nation between the era of Spain’s 
glory and the present century, the 
past is still powerfully alive in the 
land today. Just turn off the main 
road and drive over the hill, and 
you are in a country whose spirit has 
not yet been broken by the mechani- 
cal age. 

Since childhood I had admired the 
music of Manuel de Falla, the great 
latter-day Spanish composer. Thus, 
on my second trip to Spain (I have 
since made seventeen exploratory 
journeys through the country, every 
one fully rewarding) I determined to 
catch sight of him at the very least. 
In Cadiz I had already seen the 
house where he was born. It seemed 
right that he should have chosen 
Granada as his home—a little 
house with a shady garden on the 
sun-baked hill of the Alhambra, al- 
most within hearing distance of the 
fountains of the Generalife, where 
across the narrow valley were the 
caves of Sacro Monte to which he 
could go and listen to the gitanos 
make their magnificent music. I 
did see him, several times, a thin 
little figure in black, hurrying along 
the narrow back lanes of the village 
under the high trees, on his way to 
noonday Mass. He would be re- 
spectfully pointed out to me by the 
citizens: “Ahi va el maestro.’ One 
day I decided to call on him. He and 
his sister lived alone in the house. 
They were solemn and hospitable. 
We sat a long while in a small patio 
eating fruit and discussing music. At 
the end of the afternoon when | 
left I promised to return, but some- 
how I never did. 

In Elche, which with its palm 
groves looks exactly like a Saharan 
oasis, the proprietor of the hotel 
set a new low in undistinguished be- 
havior. After I had paid the bill and 
tipped the porter, my host dashed 
out into the street in his long black 
mohair duster and began to run 
along behind the carriage, for a 
while almost able to keep up with 
the horses’ gait, calling piteously 
after me: “Una propinita para mi 
tambien, senor!” (“A little tip for 
me, too, sir!’’) 

Of Barcelona I remember the 
gloomy Cathedral, Gaudi’s mush- 
room apartment house on the 
Paseo de Gracia, the improbable 
facade of the Sagrada Familia, and 
the beautiful black-and-gold in- 
terior of the little church of Nuestra 
Sefora de Belén (now, alas, less 
beautiful as a result of Mussolini’s 
bombs). | remember all these things, 
yes, but I have a far more vivid pic- 
ture of the little plaza into which I 
stumbled one hot afternoon to find 





fifty or more serious-faced people in 
a circle. dancing a stately sardana 
to the strident sounds of the fluviol 
and the gralla; or of the cable car 
in which I swung, high over the 
harbor spread out below, to be 
transported to Montjuich for lunch; 
or of the fair at twilight up on 
Tibidabo, with the silly music going, 
to the east the million lights of the 
city being lighted one by one, and 
to the west the pine-covered hills 
losing their green and falling back 
into silence and darkness. 

For sheer experience, pure as 
music, there is the night I found a 
small door, left open by an over- 
sight, in the west wall of a vegetable 
garden attached to the Alhambra. 
There was a full moon; no one was 
in sight. I stepped in. The vegetable 
garden led to formal gardens, patios, 
into the palace itself. The sound of 
a fountain dribbling into its basin in 
the Hall of the Two Sisters was 
strangely loud, releasing tiny liquid 
echoes that played overhead in the 
dark. Young frogs chirped hope- 
fully from the shadows in the Court 
of Myrtles. Descending stairways, 
tiptoeing along grilled passageways, 
I stopped to listen to the sound of 
the running water which is every- 
where in the palace grounds, and 
leaning from a window in the Hall of 
the Ambassadors I heard, coming up 
from somewhere below in the dark- 
ness of the Albaicin, a lone voice, 
fragments of a song. “7u misma 
tienes la cu-u-u-u-ulpa.” The Span- 


iard singing the words might have 
been addressing them to the entire 
vanquished race of Moors. I had 
been to the Alhambra before, and | 
have been there many times since, 
but the two hours or so I passed 
there that night have nothing to do 
with all the other visits; they are 
apart, in another category, to be 
evaluated by other units of weight. 


Half the people in Seville are 
asleep. The color of the few strips 
of sunlight that fall into the Calle 
Sierpes between the awnings has 
changed from the yellow of midday 
to the gold of midafternoon. The 
young American, in a_ slightly 
somnolent state from a long and 
heavy meal, sallies forth into the 
street, his book once again under 
his arm, and in his mind hovers the 
vague project of wandering through 
the Barrio de Santa Cruz. Whether 
he will do that or not will depend 
upon his strength of character, for 
another image keeps creeping into 
his head: that of the cool bed back 
in the dimness of his shuttered hotel 
room. It would be pleasant to sleep 
awhile. Ya es /a hora de la siesta, \t 
will all go back with him to Amer- 
ica, nothing will have been wasted. 
Each hour he has spent with open 
eyes and mind will have carried him 
a little farther along the path to 
understanding the world, and that, 
after all, is the truest measure for 
culture we have been able to find. 

rHE END 





YOU CAN 
STUDY ABROAD 


Continued from Page 37 


displays a degree from the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, or Rome. 

Tuition fees are low, by American 
standards. A year’s tuition at the 
Sorbonne amounts to about $6. A 
semester at any Swiss university 
costs about $60. This is because 
most European universities are 
government-run, and the cost is 
absorbed hy the taxpayers. Even 
private institutions, like the Catholic 
University of Milan, charge low 
fees, being subsidized. Professors’ 
salaries are relatively lower than in 
America, but professors enjoy tre- 
mendous prestige, and many carry on 
outside occupations which enable 
them to quintuple their incomes. 

Living accommodations for the 
year-round student are adequate 
and cheap. Italy has its Case dello 
Studente (over a dozen of them in 
the main university towns), where 
you eat quite well for less than 
fifty cents a meal, or get complete 


board and lodging for as low as $30 
a month. The government-supported 
student restaurants in Paris feed you 
for as low as twenty cents a meal. 
Single rooms seldom exceed $40 a 
month anywhere in western Europe. 
If you want complete board and lodg- 
ing there are plenty available from $2 
a dayin Utrecht to about $5 a dayin 
Switzerland. Universities supply you 
with lists of respectable families who 
accept paying guests. There is one 
discordant note from Britain, which 
warns that “it is difficult to find 
suitable accommodations for mar- 
ried couples, and what can be found 
is generally very expensive.” If you 
can afford it, you may have super- 
fine hotel accommodations for be- 
tween $5 and $10 a day. 

Just as Italy has its Case dello 
Studente for students who want to 
live on campus, Austria has its 
Catholic Student Foundation, Spain 
its Colegios Mayores, Britain its col- 
lege dormitories, France its cités 
universitaires, foyers de I’ étudiant, 
and that touching institution known 
as the Protection de la Jeune Fille for 
girl students. All feature low prices, 
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WINTER SPORTS 
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Now, for only $578.60 you can take a 14-day, all-inclusive 
“economy” ski-vacation in the world famous European 
Alps. Live a ski fan's dream... stay in Continental hotels 
... relish typical European meals...and during spare time 
... away from the trails, enjoy skating .. sledding. . .tobog- 
ganing .. spectator sports and all. » Save a whole vacation 
of time...fly there aboard DC-6B Swissairliners ... where 

Swiss cuisine and a heritage of precision flight 


assure relaxation and comfort . .. at Budget Fares. 


GO NOW...PAY LATER! 


SwissaAIiR 


10 WEST 49TH STREET, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Please send FREE folder on this and other ski vacations in Europe, 
plus Swissair's SK! TOURS in Switzerland and Austria. 
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adequate meals, respectable accom- 
modations, congenial surroundings 
and opportunities to establish pleas- 
ant contacts with fellow-students 
from the world over. 

What they do not feature are 
those facets of American campus 
life so dear to the undergraduate 
heart—organized sports of the 
football-basketball variety, social 
life, proms, co-ops, college papers. 
But the European university is a 
graduate rather than an undergrad- 
uate institution. There are plenty of 
tours, picnics, excursions, clubs, 
dramatic and musical events. You 
can have an organized canoe trip 
down the Loire, mountain climbing 
and skiing, attend special lectures 
and festivals. 

What is the normal life of a reg- 
ular full-time student at a European 
university? A colleague who took a 
degree in Paris back in the 20’s 
speaks of homes and dormitories 
that resembled monastery cells 
heated with firewood; 50° F. was 
considered comfortable; he studied 
in his overcoat with his feet wrapped 
in blankets, and used public bath- 
houses, portable tubs or took sponge 
baths. He paid his matriculation fee 
and attended as many or as few of 
the courses and lectures as he 
pleased. The lecture halls were large, 
with capacity for four to five hun- 
dred students. The benches were 
wooden and hard, and the only coal 
stove was near the professor’s desk. 
When the professor entered, all rose 
and stood till he sat down. No ques- 
tions or discussions were allowed, 
and when the professor finished his 
lecture he walked out. He was hard 
to get at, save by special appoint- 
ment; and at the examination, he 
planned to flunk all but the top 10 per 
cent. From his decision there was no 
appeal, but there was no dishonor in 
failing, and students took the exam- 
ination five or six times until they 
passed. Laboratory and library fa- 
cilities were at a minimum, but you 
were expected to have read all the 
books in your field. 

I rejoice to report that all this is 
passing, if not past. Perhaps it’s the 
American influence which has over- 
spread western Europe, but latest 
advice indicates that the wall once 
standing between the professor and 
the student has been knocked down. 
European professors now have office 
hours and are available for consul- 
tation. They invite students to their 
homes, place their own libraries at 
the students’ disposal, go on picnics 
with them, and generally behave 
like human beings. 

There are still, however, a few 
disconcerting features. The Euro- 
pean professor normally gives forty 
or fifty lectures a year, and he may 


schedule them to suit himself, spread- 
ing them over the “schodl year,” or 
concentrating them into two or 
three months in order to be free the 
rest of the term. Lecture schedules 
are usually posted, but the safer way 
is to become friendly with the build- 
ing superintendent, an important 
figure in European university life. 
He will establish contact for you 
with the professor or anyone else you 
may need. 

The regular European university 
until recently, ran almost entirely on 
the lecture system. Seminars were 
few, classroom discussion and reci- 
tations almost unheard of—they be- 
longed at lower educational levels. 
If you needed help, there were tutors 
available. Britain still reminds you 
that “the credit system does not 
operate in British universities’’ and 
that “occasional” students—those 
not registered for comprehensive 
first-degree courses—‘‘will receive 
no supervision of their studies and 
are expected to work entirely on 
their own.”” Despite some modern- 
ization trends this state of affairs is 
still fairly general in Europe. It 
shocks Americans mainly because 
they compare it with their pampered 
undergraduate colleges instead of 
with their graduate schools. Even 
from a graduate viewpoint, however, 
it is undeniable that the European 
system is a far better breeder of self- 
reliance and initiative. We believe in 
quantity, the Europeans in quality. 

Any European university will 
grant you a doctor’s degree if you 
accomplish the required work. What 
you do with the degree is up to you, 
and to the American institution 
educational, governmental, business 
or industrial—to which you apply 
for employment. It is reassuring to 
know that the foreign degree is 
viewed with respect in this country. 
What you may not normally do 
with it—save at the price of your 
American citizenship—is to use it 
for financial gain in the country in 
which you acquired it. Most Euro- 
pean countries require citizenship 
for the exercise of a profession. This 
is not true of Asiatic or African 
countries, which are desperately anx- 
ious to secure American teachers, 
doctors and technicians, whether 
trained in America or elsewhere. 

University admission requirements 
vary from country to country, and 
only the consulates of the individual 
nations can keep you posted on 
them. Generally speaking, an Amer- 
ican bachelor’s degree will act as 
your admission card. For a medical 
degree, an extra year of scientific 
studies is called for by some coun- 
tries. This requirement may be waived 
in the case of nonmatriculated stu- 
dents who don’t seek a degree. 
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Britain asks that you apply a full 
year in advance to the registrar of 
the university at which you intend 
to study. Continental countries are 
usually satisfied with shorter notice, 
forwarded to their consulates along 
with your record and credentials. 

A few schools deserve mention 
because of unique courses. France 
has a Technical School of Photog- 
raphy and the Motion Pictures, as 
well as numerous musical conserva- 
tories and schools of fine arts, 
notably the famous one at the 
Louvre. Fine arts and the drama are 
featured at several British universi- 
ties, and it is worthy of note that the 
University of Bristol requires Latin 
or Greek for its students of the 
drama. The University of Fribourg 
in Switzerland has a school of ped- 
agogy, and that of Geneva, founded 
by Calvin, has a school of inter- 
preters and boasts the oldest school 
of dentistry in Europe. Vienna has 
one of the world’s finest schools of 
criminology while Italy has its Insti- 
tute of Oriental Studies in Naples, its 
school of Etruscology at Perugia, 
and its numerous academies of fine 
arts, and musical conservatories of 
which Santa Cecilia in Rome is the 
most renowned. 


The Junior Year in Europe began 
primarily as a feminine activity, 
but has long shown signs of branch- 
ing out into the masculine world. It 
is a supervised counterpart of edu- 
cation in America. In their third 
year at Marymount, Smith or Sweet 
Briar (some Vassar and Barnard 
girls go along, too) the students 
travel to France, Italy, Switzerland 
or Spain, under the guidance of a 
faculty member. All traveling, living 
and studying arrangements are made 
for them in advance. The American 
college usually recruits its own fac- 
ulty abroad, often from local profes- 
sors and study is carried on under 
conditions resembling those of the 
American campus. Smith girls going 
to Italy for their Junior Year spend 
September in Perugia, then study in 
Florence from October to June, at 
a cost of about $2000 plus transpor- 
tation. The Marymount Junior Year 
is conducted at the Sorbonne in 
Paris and the Universities of Rome 
and Barcelona. 

An economical variant of the 
Junior Year is the Summer Term in 
France or Italy, conducted by co- 
educational institutions like Tem- 
ple, Willamette, Yale and the Uni- 
versity of San Francisco. The Wil- 
lamette people study in Grenoble 
and the Yale contingent holds forth 
in Paris. The Temple study tour 
offers a summer session at the Sor- 
bonne for $500, plus, for an extra 

Continued on Page 117 
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3 glorious months, deluxe 
All the sights you want to see in Hawaii, 
Japan, Hong Kong, Singapore, Ceylon, 
India, Egypt, Holy Land (Syria, Leba- 
non, Jordan, Israel), Greece, Italy, 
France, and England (with restful sea 
voyages between countries) plus ample 
time for independent exploring and 
shopping. 

All Expenses Included: Best type of ho- 
tels, 3 meals a day, best class land, sea, 
and air travel, sightseeing. 

Personally Escorted by experienced tour 
director throughout the tour—from 
San Francisco back to New York. 


Sea-Air (almost all Sea:) 
Feb. 26, return May 24 
May 4, return Aug. 1 
Entirely by Steamer: 
June 17, return Sept. 27 
Aug. 25, return Nov. 15 
Priced about $4000 


See your Travel Agent 
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LATIN AMERICA 
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world’s foremost travel organizations, 
shows you how to plan your own trip 
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the West Indies—tells you how to go, 
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How does it work? We simply buy and re- 
sell a new car for you, charging you only 
the small resale depreciation plus touring 
papers and insurance. Nothing could be 
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let's go to the MARDI G 


let's go on the SS. 


THREE-WEEK TRIP 
OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI RIVERS 
42 DAYS IN NEW ORLEANS 
LV. CIN. SAT., FEB. 12: RET. SAT., MAR. 5 


Gay, magnificent, festive Mardi Gras! Most color- 
ful celebration of them all . . . a banquet of fun 
and frivolity for the eye and the memory. You'll 
be init... seeing it, living it, loving it! And there's 
New Orleans itself—4% days in the Old World 
city of romantic legends, with its fabulous tourist 
treasures—patio gardens, French Quarter, jazz 
bands, St. Louis Cathedral, and, of course, excel- 
lent cuisine. 

Mardi Gras—fitting climax of a wonderfully restful 
and scenic river cruise aboard the S. S. Delta 
Queen, luxury river steamer. Air-conditioned or 
steam-heated as the weather requires. Com- 
fortable accommodations, 
southern-style service and meals. 4 of 
It all adds up to the trip of your igtimee Make 
reservations now! FARE: $325 up, plus tax. 


GREENE LINE STEAMERS, INC. 

348 PUBLIC LANDING, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
Please send me New full color folder on 1955 cruises. 
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AIR-CONDITIONED 


Other 1955 Cusiseo 


OHIO « TENNESSEE « 
MISSISSIPPI RIVERS 


{\ moar NEW ORLEANS CRUISES 


Spring and Fall. Leave Cincinnati 
"| March 12, April 2, May 9, Oct. 1, 
if Oct. 22. $275 up, plus tax 

aay MUSCLE SHOALS CRUISE 
Ohio, Tennessee Rivers, Kentucky 

and Pickwick Lakes, Shiloh 
Battlefield. Excellent trip for early 

summer vacation. Restful, scenic, 


really different. Leaves Cincinnati 
June 3. $140 up, plus tax. 


7-DAY SUMMER CRUISES 


To Kentucky Lake on 
Tennessee River. Want 
to fun it and sun it? 
This is it! Leave Cincin- 
nati June 25, July 2, 9, 
16, 23, 30, August 6, 13, 
20, 27. $95 up, plus tax 


20-DAY ST. PAUL, MINN. CRUISE 
Delightful for an early 
fall holiday. Visit famous 
river towns, Indian 
country. Leaves Cincin- 
nati Sept. 10. $275 up, 
plus tax. 


See Local 
weil gees 


MAIL for free color folder 
with complete 
COUPON 


cruise information 


on neeseeaeeaneeseseanad 





VISIT EUROPE IN 1955— 
in Private American Cars 

Spring ‘Tour, March 8 to May 23. France, Italy, 
Switzerland, Austria, Germany, Holland and Eng- 
land. This is our “Tulip Time Tour”—also we 
follow Spring through Italy and see Switzerland 
under its winter blanket of shimmering white snow! 
We have two Summer Tours, June 15 to August 16, 
one visiting the above countries and the other visit- 
ing France, Spain, Holland, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden and England. Avoid the Summer crowds 
with our “off the beaten path” Private Motor 
Tours. You can see three times as much with us! 
The above Deluxe Tours are all conducted in Pri- 
vate American cars which accompany us aboard 
ship. First Class accommodations on SS AMERICA 
and SS UNITED STATES—$1985 to $2285. 
Write now for itinerary before tours are filled. 


UNIVERSITY JOURNEYS 
University Box 7546 Austin, Texas 





OTO and Olson's phn Tours, the only 

exclusive specialists in personally escorted 
ALL-EXPENSE European tours, present the 
most complete program of eight country 
itineraries featuring London, Rome and 
Paris. Weekly sailings March thru Septem- 
ber in QUEEN MARY and QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


SELECT TOURS, Tourist Ciass, only $1370 up 
DELUXE TOURS, Cabin Class, only $1555 
OTO LUXURY TOURS, First con only $1885 up 


LSOn 


RAVEL 
Write today for iNustrated 
RGANIZATION booklets “}. 
1 N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 2, ian. 
ot Your Local Trove: Agent 


SHANTY BOAT 


pace 


A novel holiday 
afloat into the 
tropical Everglades country 
One week cruises—December 20 thru April—$86 


For illustrated booklet, write to 
Capt. Jim Nisbet, Box 1628-H, Ft. Myers, Fla. 
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EUROPEAN TOURS 
$1,465 and up 


Planned itineraries . 
guaranteed reservations . 
experienced personnel . 
detail handled. See your 
Travel Agent or write for free 
descriptive folder 


BERRY TRAVEL 


“Your Pleasure is our Business!” 


. every 





Over 50 sail & motor yachts 
30 ft. to 85 ft. available for 
Bahama, Caribbean, or Florida 
Cruises. Charter a Yacht 
and Plan your own Cruise. 


Maryland Boat Charter & Sales, Inc. 
104-H Greenbrier Rd., Towson 4, Md. 














Freighter 
Travel 


Ford's Freighter Travel Guidebook gives the infor 
mation you want to know about LOWER COST TRAVEL 
by cargo-passenger ships from US. seaports to all paste ol 


=a. 





the world. New winter 1954-55 etition lists more than 150 
services availatde, deacribes vessels and passenger ac 
commodations, shows where they go, how long voyage 
takes, passenger fares, addresses of steamship lines, et« 

Pord’s Freighter Travel Guidebook is used by 
steamship lines and travel agents everywhere 

Mail $2 today for new winter 1954-55 edition 
KENNETH FORD, Publisher, Dept. H 

2631 Giendon Ave. Los Angetes 25, Calif 
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Continued from Page 115 

$200 to $300, extensive touring in 
Western Europe. The University of 
San Francisco offers, for $1000, five 
weeks of study at Segovia and a big 
tour of Spain, France and Italy, 
along with the round trip, board and 
lodging. The student receives full 
credit for these activities provided he 
has secured his university’s agree- 
ment. 


Most European institutions offer 
summer courses that American col- 
leges and universities may or may 
not accept for full credit. Check in 
advance with the registrar of the col- 
lege with which you wish to place 
your foreign credits. 

Foremost among countries offer- 
ing summer courses to American 
student-tourists is France. in Paris 
alone there are summer courses for 
foreigners at the Sorbonne, the Uni- 
versity of Paris’ Institute of Political 
Studies, the British Institute, Ecole 
Supérieure, Ecole Pratique de I’ Alli- 
ance Frangaise, and many private 
institutions. Here, for periods of one 
to two months, and for fees that 
seldom go beyond $30, you have the 
choice of varied courses dealing 
mostly with French language and 
literature, and conducted by such 
world-renowned experts as Bruneau 
for the History of the French Lan- 
guage and Fouche for phonetics. 
These courses are interlarded with 
practice in French conversation, 
guided tours of Paris and its envi- 
rons, club meetings, special lectures 
and seminars. If you don’t know 
French you can take a course con- 
ducted in English at the College of 
Social Science and Economics. At 
the end of these courses you have 
your choice of taking an examina- 
tion and acquiring a regular diplome, 
which is good for credit at practi- 
cally all American colleges, or re- 
ceiving a certificat de présence, at- 
testing the fact that you have been 
exposed to French “culture. 

In the French provinces, you can 
choose among the University of 
Bordeaux, which conducts a sum- 
mer school at Pau; that of Poitiers, 
at La Rochelle and at Tours; Aix- 
Marseille, at Nice and Cannes; 
Rennes, at St. Malo, Lille, at 
Boulogne-sur-mer; or Strasbourg, 
Caen, Grenoble, Montpellier, or 
Dijon, on their own home grounds. 
The fee at all of these is $30 or less, 
and living costs seldom go beyond 
$100 a month; special 
range from jai alai at Pau and moun- 
tain climbing at Grenoble to gas- 
tronomic tours at Dijon and chateau 


activities 


country excursions at Poitiers. 
The regular tuition fees of many 
French summer schools also entitle 


the student to insurance—life, disa- 


bility and medical. Moreover, sum- 


mer students may get 30 per cent off 


on all railroad travel in France. For 
further information on summer 
courses in France, write the French 
Cultural Service, 972 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 21. 

Four of Britain’s universities offer 
summer courses. The University of 
Birmingham at Stratford has a 
course in Shakespeare and the Eliz- 
abethan Drama; the University of 
London gives Art, Literature and 
Music in England in the 17th and 18th 
Centuries ; Oxford offers Politics and 
Literature in the 20th Century; and 


Edinburgh gives The Development of 


Modern Western Civilization. These 
courses run through July and the 
first half of August, and $200 takes 
care of your registration and quar- 
ters. There is, incidentally, a possi- 
bility of getting a summer scholar- 
ship. The British Information Serv- 
ice, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, will give you details. 

Switzerland’s summer scholar- 
ships are not open to foreigners, but 
her summer courses are. French lan- 
guage and literature are offered at 
Geneva, Lausanne and Neuchatel; 
European studies, social sciences and 
German at Zurich; and Christian 
Principles at Fribourg. There is one 
minor snag in that most of them run 
from mid-July to October 1, when 
American students are normally 
back on their own campuses. 

Belgium’s 
close for the summer. But a Brussels 
art seminar is open through July and 
August to advanced students and 
teachers of art and architecture, and 
for which several $650 scholarships 
are offered to Americans. A knowl- 
edge of French is required. 

Spain has summer courses in the 
Spanish language, literature, art and 
history at Madrid, San Sebastian, 
Oviedo, Santander, Santiago de 
Compostela, Puigcerda, Burgos, 
Barcelona and Palma de Mallorca. 
The University of Madrid offers, for 
$345, six courses worth two credits 


universities generally 


each, with six weeks’ accommoda- 
tions at the Colegios Mayores, plus 
weekend all-expense side trips 
assuredly your money’s worth. 

As a typical German institution, 
Old Heidelberg’s Ruprecht-Karl 
University gives an August seminar 
on the United Nations, supple- 
mented by courses for foreigners 
offered by the Academic Foreign 
Office and the Interpreters’ Insti- 
tute, in the German language, litera- 
ture and philosophy. American stu- 
dents can also enjoy the lectures in 
German on German history, politics, 
economics, philosophy and educa- 
tion offered at the Amerika-Haus. 

Utrecht in Holland has a July 
Modern Civili- 


course on Trends in 
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Our Third Annual Spring Festival 





Soon it will be Springtime in Ireland, 
and from Donegal to Kerry, from 
Mayo to Meath, the Emerald Isle will 
again be a garden of glorious color. 
A beautiful time to stage a national 
festival and that’s just what we are 
going to do! In May, the people of 
Ireland will again play host to the 
world during An Téstal, as we did in 
1952 and 


friends in 


53. We especially invite 
our America, so try to 
come to Ireland yourself this Spring 
for our traditional Céad Mile Failte— 
the Hundred 
of the Irish! 


Thousand Welcomes 


Last the Pageant of St. 


Patrick, special theatre programs at 


year, 


the Abbey and the Gate, exciting 
sports and cultural events, the fab- 
ulous Golden Golf Ball Tournament, 
and scores of other An Téstal cele- 
brations brought visitors from around 
the world, This year, An Téstal will 
be bigger and better than ever before! 
We would like you to be among our 
honored guests— won't you plan now 
to visit us in May? If you come early, 
you'll see the famous Dublin Spring 
Show (May 3-7), too, the perfect 
prelude to An Téstal. 


Write Box 30, 33 East 50th Street, New 
York 22, N. Y., for a full-color pu torial 
map of Ireland and details of our An 
Téstal festival. BOOK YOUR TRIP 
THRU’ YOUR TRAVEL AGENT— 
you'll find that a tour of Ireland is amaz- 


ingly inexpensive! 


MAY 8-29, 1955 





TOURIST INFORMATION 
BUREAU 


33 East 50th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Telephone: Plaza 3-0159 


Issued by FOSRa FGilce The Nationa! Tourist Publicity Organization for Ireland 
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A New Stimulating 
Tra 
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viA VOLKSWAGEN 


No. 1 car in Europe . . U.S. sales,* too. 


*1st in imported car sales, of course. 

Budget-minded travelers and those who travel in 
style have one objective in common: to get the most 
pleasure out of their travels. That’s why more 

and more people buy VOLKSWAGEN to tour Europe. 
Write or call Dept. 2H for further details. 


WORLD-WIDE AUTOMOBILES CORP. 
302 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 1—CHickering 4-4655 





vel Adventure 


anites, Phoenicians, 
Assyrians, Romans, — - 
once walked this enchanted lane. 
You see their handiwork | 
everywhere, in statues, . 
towns. You sense this living “ y 
in Acre, Caesarea, Nazareth, 
alem...0on gOY — 
e dualenan beaches, in the 
silent Hills of Galilee. 
able rate of exchange lets 
ch more... new 
den restaurants, 


Cana 


Favor 
you enjoy so mu 
modern hotels, gar 
exciting tours. 


LAND OF THE BIBLE 


Make this Crossroads of the 
World a part of your visit fo 
Europe or the Middle East . “ d 
just a few hours by air from % ; 
Rome, Athens, Cairo, Istanbul. 
a ll from your Travel on or 
israel Government Tourist r - 
Dept.H, 574 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 30, ¥+ 


These are the features that 

make VOLKSWAGEN the favorite: 
economical—low gas consumption 
ideal for European roads 

room for 4 adults—and luggage 
V.W. service—anywhere 

high resale value 

models for every need—even 
an 8-passenger Transporter 

for large families and groups 


And LOW, LOW initial Cost from 
$1130 del. any city in Germany. 


Other European cities slightly higher. 
($1495 del. New York) 


” 
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new type ALUMINUM 
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ONE PIECE BOTTOM CONSTRUCTION 
new features eliminate upkeep 
Here's the boat you've always wanted. It’s differ- 
ent! Eliminates upkeep problems... even painting. 
Entirely new design of durable aluminum. Strong, 
rigid, seaworthy—yet lightweight! No leaky, ugly 
bottom seams. Easy to load, easy to row. Com- 
pare feature for feature and you'll choose Starlite. 


WRITE FOR FREE 1955 CATALOG 


GLAM GMMY 


Dept.t-1 Goshen, ind. METAL BOATS 


—"—~p>, 
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@ Driving by route number may be Mag 
all right, until you reach the inevitable \ 
double-arrow intersection. This and 
many other common situations make 
the HULL AUTO COMPASS your ONE 
UNFAILING means of eliminating 
—--., and confusion— on the 
open roa or strange city streets. ® 
There are more HULLS in use than Beacomlite 6 
all others combined—your inspection ren oe 
will tell yeu why. NON ILLUMINATED 


WRITE FOR LOCAL DEALER'S NAME . FREE LITERATURE 


HULL MFG. CO. °,2.,80. 2% C-12 


TREES .. 


3 to 5 yr. healthy, selected trees, 6” 
to 16” tall. S each of: Coldrado Blue 
Spruce— Norway Spruce — Austrian 
Pine — Scotch Pine — Concolor Fir. 
Postpaid at planting time 




















Write for Free Evergreen Catalog 


RE 83 e088 Box 25-ALG I EUE Ee oe 
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zation. For $49 you are entitled to 
three weeks of instruction, your 
room, and two meals a day. The 
Hague Academy of International 
Law presents a four-week course 
during July and August, with lec- 
tures in English and French (with 
printed translations). The local Ro- 
tary Club offers scholarships that 
cover living and traveling expenses. 
The course itself is free, and its pop- 
ularity is obvious: in 1953 there were 
590 students from fifty-one nations, 
and of these forty were Americans. 

Italy's most popular school for 
summer courses is probably the 
Perugia University for Foreigners 
where you study in an atmosphere 
that dates from pre-Roman days, in 
a building that goes back to the 13th 
Century, and in a climate with a 
summer average of 72° F. You can 
specialize in Italian, epigraphy, 
Etruscology, art or archaeology, un- 
der the guidance of the greatest 
Italian experts in each field, with 
access to one of the finest libraries 
and one of the most interesting 
museums in Europe, and with the 
possibility of money grants running 
up to $100 from the Italian Rotary 
Clubs and industries. Since 1921, 
over 16,000 students have attended 
Perugia, 1700 from the United 
States, outstripped only by Italy and 
Germany. 

Florence offers a summer course 
for foreigners that is divided into 
four branches—for speakers of Eng- 
lish, French, German and Spanish. 
Subjects include Italian language, 
literature, civilization and Dante. 
The American Center for Interna- 
tional Understanding and the Pitti 
Club take care of all your social and 
cultural requirements. They serve, 
too, as bases for tours devoted to 
sculpture, painting, architecture and 
visiting the great cities of Italy. 

The University of Pisa conducts a 
summer session at Viareggio in July 
and August. For a maximum of $3 
a day, you live at the Collegio 
Colombo near the beach and take a 
variety of courses that include, 
among other things, American Influ- 
ence on Modern Italian Literature. 
Other Italian summer courses are 
offered by the University of Trieste 
at Desenzano and by the University 
of Padua at Bressanone, high in the 
Alps. The Italian summer courses, 
like the French, are conducted on a 
student’s-choice basis—either you 
take an examination and receive a 
diploma that entitles you to full 
American point credit, or you pass 
up the exam and get a certificate of 
attendance corresponding to Amer- 
ican ““Hours” credit. 

There are two recent educational 
developments that deserve mention. 
One, the American summer course, 


JANUARY 


offers enrollment in a class traveling 
abroad to study and research in a 
specialized field under an American 
professor. The student receives full 
credit for the course and his regis- 
tration fee includes tuition, travel 
and living abroad. Such a course is 
offered, for instance, by the Colum- 
bia University School of Architec- 
ture. 

The second is an_ all-inclusive 
European tour that is culturally pur- 
poseful as well. The tour leader is 
usually an American professor who 
has a specialty such as languages, 
literature, economics, history, art or 
music. As the group travels across 
the Atlantic, the leader lectures as 
he would in the classroom, explain- 
ing the background of the places to 
be visited. Once landed, the group’s 
itinerary is worked out to take in 
localities and summer events of 
major interest. All along the itiner- 
ary, there are luncheon and dinner 
conferences with European special- 
ists who meet the group at certain 
times and places. 

The instruction is informal but its 
impact is perhaps even greater than 
if it were dispensed at a single 
school. Successful attempts have 
been made to put the cultural tour 
on a credit basis with various 
American colleges. 

Among the agencies leading in 
this type of cultural travel are the 
U. S. National Student Association, 
with offices in New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Cambridge, Mass.; the 
Student’s International Travel Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters in New 
York and San Francisco; the Cul- 
tural Travel Foundation, centering 
in New York at the House of Travel; 
and the Italian Travel Association, 
with headquarters in Florence and 
an office in New York. 


What of language difficulties if 
you study abroad? The answers I 
have received range all the way from 
“You learn a foreign language very 
fast on its home ground” to “Every- 
body in Europe speaks English.” 
The truth probably lies somewhere 
in between. In many cases there is a 
brief, but intensive course in the 
language of instruction. It also seems 
to be true that if you reside in a 
single foreign country longer than 
three days, you find yourself passing 
quickly from the frightened, tongue- 
tied stage to the interlingual condi- 
tion in which English, the foreign 
tongue and gestures all play a part. 
At the end of a week you have 
acquired some confidence. A month 
makes all the difference in the world. 
A year is guaranteed to make you bi- 
lingual—particularly if you are a 


student. THE END 
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ENGLAND - FRANCE - BELGIUM: GERMANY -ITALY- GREECE - ISRAEL 
4 


— FOR FLIGHTS WITH THE 








CONTINENTAL FLAIR TO 85S DESTINATIONS IN 32 COUNTRIES 


Personalized continental-type service. Superb catering. Mademoiselle SABENA 


smiles a welcome to feminine travelers. Ask your travel agent or write to 


A New York 17, N. Y. — 589 Fifth Ave. © Chicago 3, Ill.—18 S. Michigan Ave. * Washington 5, D.C. — 
SARENA — \ _ 1005 Connecticut Ave. N.W. » Detroit 26, Mich. — 1249 Washington Blvd. ° Los Angeles 14, 
ae Rw Klee : Calif. — 523 W. Sixth St. . San Francisco 2, Calif. — 323 Geary St. . Dallas 1, Texas — 
a AIRLINES 1810 Commerce St. ¢ Miami 32, Fla. — 25 S.E. Second Ave. ¢ Philadelphia, Pa. — 1420 Walnut Street 
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Leadership demands constant achievement 


1 


Wery 


Map shows major 
routes of these 18 Super 
Constellation airlines: 


(Figures represent total 
unduplicated route miles 


for each airline.) 


month 


Air France 


102, 000 


Air-India 
International 
10,100 


another 


) & @ 


‘ 


AVIANCA 


Colombia 


_ 


25,500 


cio; 


6,000 


Deutsche Lufthansa 

Germany 

11,200 | + er cy 
starts 

k:astern 

lir Lines 


l f 700 


Iberia (Spain _ ; 
4 
41,000 \ _ ApJC / 
KLM 
Holland 
144,000 


©0000 


Cp tlultOn 


Dt 


LAI 


j 
Venezuela 


@ 


10,700 


North est 


Orient Airlines 


x) 


FS 


os 


1 f i 0 


Pakistan 
International 
s 200 


To you this means that soon you can 


QANTAS 
Empire Airways 


fly more places faster, in greater comfort 


than ever before... on big. fast. luxurious 


68, 800 
transports that are world-renowned for 


Seaboard & Western dependability—Lockheed Super Constella 


All-cargo routes . now with turbo compound powel 


be 
¢ 


* @©@ 


applied for 


Already more new Super Constellations 


are being built to airline order than any 


TAP 


Portugal ordered 


other comparable air transport 


11, 300 by more than twice as many le iding world 


airlines. So many. in fact. that every 


Thai Airways nt airline 
Thailand 


19, 700 ( proposed 


month during 1954 a differe 
started Super Constellation 
This record is continuing 


More world airl rie 


onstellation thanany 


Trans-Canada e ordered the 


Air Lines 
. 
19,000 . port 


Super ¢ comparable trans- 


worth remembering next time you fly. 
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T WA-Trans 
World Airlines 


33,000 


VARIG 
(Brazil) 
19,000 


oekheed 


Nall 


Insignia on map show air 


line headquarters 


Look to Lockheed for Leadersh ip 





ELECTRICAL 
MANICURIST 


manicures at home 


An ideal Christmas gift! Fast, 

entle, safe .. . and so easy to use! : 
n less than 10 minutes Spruce él! Shap 
gives a beautiful manicure. 

It shapes, buffs and cleans nails 
.». Whisks away excess cuticle... 
makes nails healthier, hands more 
beautiful. Erases corns and calluses 
from feet, too. 

r ped pd 4. ” high, ad dia. 
ull set of attachments . . . shaper, p, ,; ; 
buffer, cuticle lifter, cuticle brush, Cuticle Whisking 

callus eraser. Operates on 110 V 


Cuticle Lifting 


MEN —and Women, too! 


.. EXEROW 


— 
~~ 
fe for your 


HEALTH 
and 
FIGURE 


Send for 
FREE BOOKLET 


RIDE and ROW THE BATTLE CREEK WAY! 


Enjoy most efficient health-building rowing 
AND riding! Natural HYDRAULIC pull of 
rowing plus benefits of horseback riding— 
adjusts for mild exercise or strenuous workout 
as you wish. Rhythmic movement of handles, 
seat and pedals ‘‘symmetrizes’” and beautifies 
entire figure. EXEROW safely normalizes 
WEIGHT—improves HEALTH and appear- 
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Foreign and Fashionable: For January, inspired by 


the foreign flavor of this issue, the Shopper has made a “‘collection”’ 


of imported dress-up furbelows. Most of these accessories are from 


Europe, but Asia and Latin America are represented, too, and there is 


delight here not only for the ladies but for men and children as well. 


~"s Be yt Ae ~ Ay Pry ance. WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE TODAY! 

many thousands in use. Oil Massaging 

a” Special spiral-bound book “How to use your Battle 

Factory fo you, only =] 4 Creek Health Builder shows "20 ane Ra no 
$24.95 complete, postpaid Callus WS weight chart, $1.50 plus 10¢ postage 


anywhere in world. in Erasing Nail Buffing 
Ratth Crook EQUIPMENT CO. 
Battle Creek 32, Mich. e 





British Bucket 

A capacious satchel handbag from 
England, made of supple genuine hide, 
with double handle and 

zippered closing. 1334” long, 

9” high. In golden 

brown, dark blue or red. 

$21.40, postpaid, including tax. 

MM Co., 400 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 











U.S. you may send $2.00, 
balance COD. ORDER NOW. ily G d 
(Free literature on request.) MAU Ae ueuls 


ABAR MFG. CO. 
8723A Woodland Ave., $ yA P| 95 
CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 


SENT ON APPROVAL! 


In 2x2 (35 mm) 
and Stereo (3-D) 








Clubs h 


"WORLDWIDE 
KODACHROME SLIDES 


IN BREATHTAKING COLOR... interiors 
of Louvre, St. Peter's, etc., Paris night 
life . . . the shots you need to complete 
your collection. Over 4000 super-koda- 
chromes from 57 countries in 35mm, and 
1000 stereos, rushed to you same day by 
air mail or on approval! Name the spot, 
we'll furnish the slide. 


Italian Enamel 


These colorfully enameled copper 
earrings with nickel-silver screws 


are imported from Florence. 


with the air-sprung fibre soles. The narrow dangle is 2” long; 


In 4 gay oo + ton’ = blue, the wide dangle is 114” 
green and ye ow predominating. | ” ‘ "eh 
ong by |” wide. Both pairs come 
BOX FRONT STYLE, SIZES Kacies2.teS $4.95 8 bY ; P 
Postpaid. No C.O.D. in mottled red, yellow, 
blue or green. $3.50, postpaid, 


SCOTTISH PRODUCTS, Inc. including tax. Ursell’s, 3243 Que St., 


24 East 60th Street 
New York 22, N. Y. N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 


GD MiP Tati 


Famous military and aircraft belt maker now offers 
air line type safety belts for all cars. Money-back 
guarantee. No finer belt regardless of price. All 
belts are complete and meet rigid CAA req. Colors: 
grey, green, blue, maroon. 


© (a SR | 


Deluxe Belt nylon webbing. Front seat single $9.95 
ppd. Complete rear seat $10.95 ppd. 


oy t! Em eas x 
Heavy cotton webbing (used by TWA). Front seat 
single $8.95 ppd. Complete rear seat $9.95 ppd. 


MARECO CORP. — Sorry no C.O.D.‘s 
5916 Sepulveda Bivd. Van Nuys, California 


” comfiest house shoes 


SEND 25¢ (deductible from first 

order) for 40-page illustrated 

four-color catalog, with detailed 

description of 35mm slides. 
Stereo list free. 


10916 Ashton Ave 
Ernest H. Wolfe Los Angeles 24 Calif 


STATIC masters mane 


DUST AND LINT VANISH LIKE MAGIC! 


The Tried and Proven Photographic Tools 
That Eliminate Surface Static Electricity 


























French Gloves 

with butter-smooth suéde palms, 
braided suéde backs. For 

both sportswear and formal wear. 
In brown or gray. Men’s 

sizes 744--9'4. $14.95, postpaid. 
Browning King & Co., 

666 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 19. 


STATICMASTERS neutralize static elec- 
tricity and remove dust and lint from 


all surfaces with one simultaneous 





brushing action 
@ For cleaning slides before mounting 
@ For cleaning negatives before printing 


1” Size 5485 3” Size 91250 @ For cleaning slides before projecting 


Buy STATICMASTERS at your local photographic 9 . A¥ 
store or order direct... sent postpaid if cash with order ki= Jit 


NUCLEAR PRODUCTS CO. isnt at les 


with Seat 


The POLONIUM Strip 
Does The Trick! 


Norwegian Sealskin 
These slippers from Norway 
are sealskin from top 








A MILLION THRILLS! 
High Power 


BINOCULARS 


30 DAY FREE TRIAL 


Finest Precision Optics 


Whizzes 
on to toe, body and sole. Lined 


Snow Slopes in felt and trimmed in 
multicolored braid. Men’s 
and women’s sizes 6—12. 
$13.95, postpaid. Norse House, 
57 W. 46th St., N.Y.C. 36. 


Money Bock Guarantee 
Easy Pay Pilon 


Free/ Catalog & Book 
“How to Select Binoculars” 


Dept. Z1 43 E. Green 
asadena, Calif 


Newest Winter Sport Thrill 
Beautifully Made— $15.75 por 


BUSHNELL Binoculars SKI-SIT CO. North Adams, Mass. 
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HOPPE 


If your trip abroad must be an imaginary one this year, this mail-order 


collection should prove that your souvenirs of such a journey can be 


very real. And, of course, if you are one of the lucky vacationers 


really heading for foreign shores, these wearable items will also suggest 


best buys and specialties to shop for in the countries you visit. 


Bavarian Lederhosen 

Cowhide walking shorts 

in gray with green p'; ‘ng and 

horn buttons. Women’s sizes 24—30, 
$19.95; with black leather, 
embroidered suspenders, $4.95 extra. 
Men’s sizes 30-42, $24.95, 
including tooled leather 

suspenders. Postpaid. The Alp 
Horn, 328 Washington 

St., Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 


Scottish Baubles 
Silver-plated brooch with 
imitation Cairngorm (topaz) 
stones is $9.80. Sterling pin 

in thistle design with 9-kt. 
gold mountings and 

imitation amethyst is 

$8.80. Postpaid, including Fed- 
eral tax. Scottish Products, Inc., 
24 E. 60th St., N.Y.C. 22. 


Scotland’s Woolens 

A tartan tam and a turtleneck 
bib imported from the 
Highlands. All-wool tam comes 
in Black Watch, Dress Stewart 
and Royal Stewart tartans. 
$3.50. All-wool turtleneck bib 
comes in red, white or natural. 
$4. Postpaid. Paul Stuart, 

18 E. 45th St., N.Y.C. 17 


Indian Dazzle 

A luxurious black velvet 
envelope evening bag from Zari, 
India. It is 8”x5” 

embroidered with gold and silver 
thread. $19.60. Matching black 
velvet adjustable belt is $14.85. 
Both satin lined. Postpaid, 
including tax. The Persian Shop, 
534 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 
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You will ENJOY 
pleasant, vigorous 


VIBRATORY MASSAGE 
with the Genuine —— 


y 


Battle Creek i 


HEALTH « 4 | 


BUILDER 
the Home, for Athletic Clubs, 
for Reducing Salons—for MEN and WOMEN ! 


Enjoy the relaxing, stimulating benefits of 
efficient vibratory massage! Health Builder 
gives you pleasant, scientific deep- tissue 
manipulation—“at the snap of a _ switch.’ 
Helps weight and figure problems, muscle- 
toning, bl circulation. Widely used in 
Health institutions. Built for years of serv- 
ice—fully guaranteed. WRITE FOR FREE 
LITERATURE TODAY! 


Special spiral-bound book “How to use 
your Battle Creek Health Builder” shows 20 
applications plus weight chart, $1.50 plus 


iSe pantage. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


EQUIPMENT CO. 
« Battle Creek 20, Mich. 


COLOR PRINTS 


From Your Color Films 


Satisfaction or your money back. 


Fast service—high quality. 
Minimum order $1 


KODACHROME 
No COD's, please 





from 


ANSCO COLOR 
EKTACHROME 


4x5 5x7 8x10 
50c $1 $2 


KODACOLOR prints, 32¢ each 
DUPLICATE 35 mm slides, 25c 

FILM PROCESSING: Ansco-Ektachrome 
120-620; 20-exp 35 mm; $1 per roll 
COLORFAX LABORATORIES 
Dept. H 15: Box 3521, Georgetown Sta., Washington 7, D.C. 

















New SEE-SHELLS glare-guards 
make sun glasses outdated! 


No fogging... no distorted colors... 2e eye strain! 


Now, from the Virgin Islands come SEE-SHELLS 
—new glare-guards that can add to your fun in the 
sun! Perfected by a well-known yachtsman and 
aviator for his personal use, SEE-SHELLS now 
bring you eye protection from the brightest sun- 
shine and wind—without the use of tinted lenses! 


That means you see colors in their true values .. . 
are free from eye strain caused by spray-catching, 
dust-catching lenses . . . and 
and ground vision, 
der most prescription eye 


\ on 


have plenty of side 
SEE-SHELLS can be worn un- 
glasses. 

The opaque visor cuts out glare 
from the sun and sky 

No spray-catching lenses are 
in your line of vision 
Translucent green plasticglare- 
guards take the sting out of 
reflected glare from the water, 
beach or snow—«ive you plenty 
of peripheral vision for sports 


Only $3.50 postpaid 


Sold on money-back guarantee 


J. Roy Allen & Co 

141 East 44th Street 

New York 17, N. ¥ 

Please rush me pair of SEE-SHELLS at 
$3.50 each. I am enclosing a total of § 

(New York City residents add 3% City Sales Tax.) 


Your name 


Street & No 


Town & State 





Enjoy traveling with America’s fin- 
est auto compass, Accurate—de 
pendable—trouble-free. Quickly 
and conveniently mounted on 

any car 
Alw ways insist on a DINS 
MORE—it's the only compass 
approved by auto manufacturers 
Send for tree tolder TRAVELITE 


ony 


GUIDE-WAY 


$4.48 49 35,49 


Dinsmore Ins 
tsmminated 1805-21 Kelso St. Flint, Michigan Mumin ated 


The Tnaueler Pocket Tool Kit 





ntains the f ste wing prote 

1 aw 2 le 4. Chisel §. Punch 6 ammer 7. Screw Dr 

8. Jack Knife mandile for all tools) 

Made by the incomparable Hug of Solingen, Germany, and 
na beautiful polished cowhide zippered case, Packed in 


J me box. (No C.O.D.'s) $13.50 ppd. 
Lucien S H-1 MOUNT MARION, NEW YORK 


BE A HOTEL 
HOSTESS 


ENJOY YOUR WORK! Fascinating 
positions in hotels, motels, clubs, 
apartment house projects as Hostess, 
Executive Housekeeper, Manager, Social or Food Director. 
Lewis Training quickly qualifies you at home or through resi 
dent classes in Washington. Lewis National Placement Service 
FREE. Mrs. C. F. Shiners writes: “After graduating became 
Hostess Housekeeper of a resort hotel. My future looks 


bright."” Write for FREE Book, “Your Big Opportunity.” 


Course approved for ALL Veteran Training 39%] 
TEA 


Bern 
mount ec 


handsome wh 





LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING pouoes. 
Sta. AA-601, Washington 








Do Your 
Holiday Shopping 
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Choice 
sistant 


and end tables 


t 


Black Forest 
Clock — U.S. 


Retail $5.50 


Now $ 
only 


postpaid 


Shipped Direct 
to You from 
~ GERMANY 


Unheard of savings on treasures from abroad 
through our unique direct import plan, This 
genuine Black Torest Clock adds a quaint 
touch of old world hand craftsmanship to any 
room. Deeply carved —black walnut antique 
finish with bird at top—complete with wind 
ing chain, weight and pendulum. A conver- 
Sation piece that is decorative and a good 
timekeeper. Perfect for den, alcove, child's 
room or kitchen, Shipped in export packing, 
with sirange toreign stamps, direct to you 
from free Germany 1 thrill from the very 
start. Order as gifts, too. Send only $2 for 
each clock. Only one shipped to a person. No 
C.O.D.'s. Money-back guarantee 


Note: Your postman must collect a 15¢ service 
charge for delivering foreign packages. This 
cannot be prepaid. 
SEVEN SEAS IMPORTS, Dept. E501 
1717 Westwood Bivd., Los Angeles 24, California 


A COFFEE TABLE 
OF RARE CHARM 


duty free! 





Overall Removable 
Diameter Lazy 
46” Susan | 


Hand fashioned from solid wild cherr reeks walnut 
of hand rubbed, satin smu s, highly re 
alcohol, water, heat $53. 50: ip ‘Op n stock 
olonial reproductions in lazy susan, coffee 
hutch cupboards, chests, chairs, bed 
eces — antes d. Visitors welcome. Send 25¢ 
Write Dept. 104 


~~ at WINEMILLER’S 
Colorual Raprodusions 


COLOWATER, MICHIGAN 


Authentic ¢ 








PAN “AM - VISTAS 


. . 7 
. e 
Beautiful Color Slides 
By Ace Photographers 
who fly the whole world to capture these spar- 


kling vistas for Pan American World Airways. 
e Thousands to choose from. 
sd ted in standard 2x2 frames. 
* Packaged in sets of 8 slides. 
* Printed description of each scene. 
FREE! Complimentary slide of 
PAA Clipper in every set. 
Write for list of countries now available 
FREDERICK F. WATSON 
141 East 44th Street * New York 17, N. Y. 








Egyptian Scarabs set in a brace- 
let. Sterling Silver, $27.50 tax in- 
cluded. Sterling Silver, Gold Plated 
$30.00 tax included. 


Authentic copy of the bust of 
Queen Nefertite. 
Hand painted in the 
original colors, seven 
inches high, $7.50 
post paid. 


HAKIM 


Egyptian ret 


18 WEST 58th STREET 
N.Y. C. 19 





PLACES TO STAY 


°o CITY HOTELS 
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AWAY 
FOR THE 
WEEKEND! 


Just for a weekend — get away from 
the housework; out of the rut! 


Stay at a Sheraton Hotel. Go dancing. 
Go to the theatre. See the sights. Enjoy 
the comforts and luxury of wonderful 
Sheraton service. 

There’s no room charge for your chil- 
dren under 14 (except in New York) and 
we'll supply baby-sitter service. 

You owe it to yourself to have a fling 
on a Sheraton weekend. At the Sheraton 
Hotel near you or in any of the 22 
Sheraton cities in the United States and 
Canada. 


HERATON 


The Proudest Name in 


@) HOTELS 


In 22 cities in the U.S.A. and Canada 











MEXICO CITY, D.F. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 
in CINCINNATI 
youll like the 





NETHERLAND 
» or TERRACE 


PLAZA 


HOTEL 


You'll feel “at home” at the friendly, 
air-conditioned Netherland or Terrace 
Plaza Hotel. Modern accommodations, 
excellent food and 

unexcelled facilities 

for gatherings 

of all kinds. 

Write for descriptive 

booklet. 


John G Horsman 
General Manager 


Owned and operated by Thos. Emery s 


Sons, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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NEW YORK, N.Y. 


ee + N A kb? 
Vis! ing New YorRé 
~“BUSY MEN AND WOMEN enjoy 
our mid-Manhattan location over- 
looking Central Park. Walk to 
Fifth Ave., theatres, Radio City. 
Choice single rooms, private bath, 
radio, $5.50 to $9; doubles $9 to 
$15.50; Many with television. 
For Teletype reservations 
NY 1-3949, Write for Booklet HM 
Please arrive by our beautiful 
NEW PARK ENTRANCE 


BARBIZON: PLAZA 


106 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
(At Sixth Avenue) NEW YORK 








they come to the 


$T. MORITZ 


ON- THE - PARK 
from the , 4 corners 


of the 
earth- 


from 
$7 single 


from 
$10.50 double 


50 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 


ow Yeti ely Taly 
continental etch 





Florentine Voile 

to dress up the diaper set, in 

two models, imported from Italy. 
Diaper shirt, in white/ 

blue or white/pink, comes in infant 
sizes to six months and is $3.95. 
Diaper dress, in white/blue, 

sizes 1—3, is $8.95. 

Postpaid. Cerutti, 807 Madison 
Ave., N.Y.C. 21. 


British Footwork 

The 15” shoehorn made of 
spring steel and covered with 
saddle-stitched pigskin is 

$3.98. The chrome-plated combination 
bottle opener and shoe- 

horn is a 19th-hole wonder. Comes 
in a pigskin case and is $1. 

Postpaid. Merrill Ann Creations, 

102 Warren St., N.Y.C. 7. 


Mexican Shirt 

with Biarritz styling. Hand-woven, 
cotton muslin play shirt comes 

in natural only and has a 
multicolored, reversible dickey. 
Small, medium and large 

sizes. $8, postpaid. Fred Leighton, 
15 E. 8th St., N.Y.C. 3. 





(Note: Please do not send any unsolicited 
samples to be considered for this column Send 
only photographs and descr iptions of tems 
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Oriental Pajamas 

made in Hong Kong of rayon 
taffeta with embroidered floral 
motifs. Mandarin collar; 

full-cut slacks with elastic band. 

In black, white or blue. Small, 
medium and large 

sizes. $5.95, postpaid. 

The Santa Fe Mart, 630 E. Alameda, 
Box 2010, Santa Fe, N.M. 


Austrian Cardigan 

to warm a skier’s heart. 

Heavy, handmade, knitted box 
cardigan has silver-plated Tirolean 
buttons, comes in black with 

gray trim, gray with black 

trim, or red with black trim. 

Small, medium or large men’s sizes. 
$33, postpaid. Sig Buchmayr’s, 

16 E. 50th St., N.Y.C. 22. 


Italian Lace 

A very feminine fan with an 
heirloom quality, imported from 
Italy. In white lace with 

plain white frame, or 

black lace with silver-decorated 
black frame. $5, postpaid. 
Frank Alvarez, Inc., 

Box 372, Alhambra, Cal. 





GRACE LIN EE 


Grace ‘‘Santas” are especially designed for tropical cruising . . . 
all rooms outside, each with private bath . . . light, airy dining rooms. . 
outdoor tiled swimming pools. Twelve Day Caribbean Cruises 
in the luxurious ““Santa Rosa” and “Santa Paula,”’ Also 16-18 Day 
Caribbean Cruises on modern cargo-passenger “‘Santas.” 
Sailings from New York every Friday. 
See your Travel Agent or 
Grace Line, 10 Hanover Sq., New York. 


Agents and Offices in all Principal Cities. 
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AMERICAN 
EXPRESS... 


your friend abroad 


From its friendly representatives in uniform, 

to its network of overseas offices, 

American Express makes any European tour a carefree, 
enjoyment-filled experience. So be sure! 

Plan your entire European trip through American Express. 


OVER 100 ESCORTED TOURS IN 1955 
28 to 77 days. Leading steamships and airlines. 
Priced from $795. 


BUDGET TOURS: Choice of 12 different tours 
or tour combinations abroad. 14 to 45 days. $187 up. 
(Transatlantic transportation additional) 


INDEPENDENT TRAVEL: “On your own” with all 


arrangements made in advance. Custom-built itineraries. 


Address your request for literature to: 
AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 

65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
(c/o Travel Sales Division) 


American Express meets the ship! 
(One of our many services abroad) 


Ask your Travel Agent or 


Ame ICAN EXPRESS 
ain TRAVEL SERVICE 


STEAMSHIP 
RAIL * BUS 


HOTEL 
RESERVATIONS 


Offices and correspondents world-wide 


Carry American Express Travelers Cheques — 100% Safe 
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THE DETROIT 
ATHLETIC CLUB 


Continued from Page 89 


The manager of the club, Alexander 
C. Nixon, had been hired away from 
the snooty Algonquin Club in Bos- 
ton to give the Detroiters some East- 
ern swank. He did not disappoint 
his new bosses. At the first directors’ 
luncheon, the table was set with a 
service of solid gold, which Nixon 
borrowed from the Algonquin Club, 
and the waiters who served the 
whitefish amandine wore white wigs, 
knee-length britches and silk stock- 
ings. Ab Larned, the master sales- 
man, took advantage of the impres- 
sive atmosphere and shook the di- 
rectors down for another $5000, 
which went to purchase Frank Ben- 
son’s On Lookout Hill, the paint- 
ing that now hangs above the fire- 
place in the huge downstairs lounge. 

The most famous painting in the 
D.A.C.’s considerable art collec- 
tion is Julius Rolshoven’s Brunette 
Venus, a figure of a reclining nude 
with an unmistakably warm appeal. 
It hangs now behind the service bar 
in the first-floor grill room. Before 
that it was in the lounge at the front 
of the building, but certain members 
protested that its prominence took 


away from the club’s dignity. Then 
it was moved to the billiard room. 
The billiard players found it too 
distracting. 

The Brunette Venus is a Detroit 
institution. For years it hung in the 
back room of Churchill’s bar on 
Woodward Avenue. Of course, there 
is a story behind it, which the late 
Malcolm W. Bingay, the Alexander 
Woollcott of the Detroit Free Press, 
recounted in his book, Detroit is My 
Own Home Town. Rolshoven, a na- 
tive of Detroit, is said to have 
painted the picture in Paris at the 
request of the lady’s husband, an 
English nobleman. When it was 
completed, the nobleman esked the 
artist to keep it for him and to let no 
one else see it. On visits to Paris, the 
nobleman would come to Rol- 
shoven’s studio and look at the 
painting. Then he died. 

Years passed and the widow re- 
married. Rolshoven wrote to her 
and offered to send her the portrait. 
She wrote back and told him to keep 
it. She gave him permission to seil it 
under the condition that her iden- 
tity should never be revealed. Rol- 
shoven brought the nude back to 
Detroit, where it was bought by 
Marvin Preston, owner of Church- 
ill’s saloon. In 1918 when the State 
of Michigan went dry, the doors of 
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COLORADO SPRINGS,COLORADO 
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aud Dalighiful 


We are very vain about the de- 
lightful year around climate in the 
Pikes Peak region. There are 25 
days of sunshine every month - 300 
days of golf - 300 days of outdoor 
swimming every year. 


Take a breather holiday where 
every facility for sports, entertain- 
ment or leisure is available in the 
finest accepted manner. 


Write for Color Brochure. 


OOR 











Churchill’s were sadly closed for- 
ever and Preston presented the paint- 
ing to the D.A.C. 

The six-story clubhouse was de- 
signed by Albert Kahn, the Detroit 
architect who also did the Fisher 
Building, the General Motors Build- 
ing and Willow Run. (Actually it is 
seven stories tall; the fourth floor, 
where the swimming pool and gym- 
nasium are located, has a ceiling 
twice as high as those on the other 
levels.) The building was considered 
a marvel in 1915. The leading 
Saturday Evening Post reporter of 
the day, Isaac Marcosson, was bowled 
over by it and wrote, “The Detroit 
Athletic Club is an expression of 
Detroit’s greatness. Nowhere is there 
a place so elegantly appointed, so 
convenient, so splendidly equipped. 
Nowhere but in Detroit could it be 
done.” When Kaiser Wilhelm’s huge 
17th-Century hunting scene tapes- 
tries from the Royal Palace at Pots- 
dam went up for sale in 1946, the 
D.A.C. was one of the few build- 
ings in the country with the palatial 
atmosphere and wall space to ac- 
commodate them. They now hang 
in the club’s main staircase hall. 

Despite the vastness of the build- 
ing, a faction of the members wanted 
to buy adjoining property and en- 
large it ten years after it was erected. 


John Kelsey and Ab Larned led a 
successful fight against the proposal. 
Four years later, when the depres- 
sion struck Detroit, everybody was 
thankful that such a debt had not 
been incurred. The early Thirties 
were glum years at the D.A.C. 
Resignations came in by the hun- 
dreds. The dues were cut down to 
five dollars a month. The club went 
heavily into the red and lost $37,000 
in closed banks. 

In the fall of 1933, Charles Hughes 
introduced the policy of floor shows 
in the dining room, with Irene Bor- 
doni starring in the first one, and the 
board of directors approved the 
move for an incredible reason; they 
hoped the entertainment might at- 
tract new members. The repeal of 
Prohibition, which came that De- 
cember, was a bigger inducement. 
In the next few months 217 new 
young men were let in and the cor- 
ner was turned. Things have been 
booming ever since. 

Now that Kelsey, Hughes, Larned, 
Joy, Chalmers and Nixon are dead, 
there remain few active members or 
employes who have been with the 
club since its start. One is Michael 
Major Annis, captain of the third- 
floor private dining rooms. He is the 
only one in the building who re- 
members the Venetian party of the 








winners of top awards throughout the years. 
service and types of Champagne. 


INC., HAMMONDSPORT, N. Y. 
Approaching a Century of Perfection 


the history, 


URBANA WINE CO., 


NEW YORK STATE 


@ Your first sip assures you, there are no finer champagnes than these... 












pagues 


Write for free booklet on 
Ask for Booklet A, 
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* Awarded Gold Medal 
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(0 SOUTH CAROLINA'S 
BEAUTIFUL PLANTATION GARDENS 
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YOU TO 
























| “This is my home state, and I'm 
proud to be able to invite you per- 
|B sonally to see our beautiful planta- 
tion gardens.” 
2 | South Carolina gardens begin 
blooming in the fall and continue 
| § through the summer. Peak season 
is early spring for the state’s famous 
| f azaleas and camellias, a colorful 
spectacle you won't want to miss. 
| § Here are the blooming seasons for 
flowers you'll want to see: 
Azoaleas, February through April 
Camellias, October through May 
Iris, May and June 
Roses, May through August 


















































































Cypress Garden Tour by Boat, 
near Charleston 


7 rv 


The famous Mute Swans at 
Swan Lake Gardens in Sumter 


=. 


Brookgreen, near Myrtle Beach, 


an Outdoor Sculpture Gallery 


Take guided tours through lovely 
private gardens and, by all means, 
see such famous public gardens 
as Brookgreen, Edisto, Magnolia, 
Middleton, Cypress, Kalmia, Dun- 
dell, Swan Lake and others. 

Write for free folders: 

1. Garden folder 

ae Beach folder 

3. “See South Carolina” 

4. State Park folder 

5. Palmetto State Travel Guide 


South Carolina 
State Development Board 
Dept. H-1, Box 927 
Columbia, South Carolina 
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10 Reasons Why YOU 


should discover the 
& 


~~. 


America STARTED Here! 
This is “the land that Christo- 
pher Columbus loved.”’ Here you'll 
get a sense of history —of America! 
—no other country can give you! 


It’s the Land of “‘FIRSTS”! 

See the New World's first 
cathedral—first university—first 
hospital — other fascinating ‘‘firsts” 
dating back to 1493! 


It’s the Land of DISCOVERY! 
If you've “been everywhere,” 
you'll find a delightful tonic for 
jaded travel appetites in this land 
between Cuba and Puerto Rico! 


It’s the Land of CONTRAST! 

This is where an unspoiled 
tropic wonderland exists alongside 
modern 20th-century civilization 
... where sky-high mountains and 
sun-drenched beaches are only a 
few miles apart! 


It’s the FRIENDLY Land! It’s 

a self-supporting, debt-free 
country, where you're welcomed 
as a friend and neighbor. 


It’s so CLEAN! Streets are 

spotless—and wherever you 
go, you can drink the water with 
perfect peace of mind! 


It’s COLORFUL! Bring your 

camera—to fortify golden 
memories with snapshots of rare 
orchids and flowers, gleaming 
beaches, gay fiestas and the new 
friends you're sure to make. 


It’s so NEAR! Just 4 hours by 

luxury airliner from Miami— 
a few lazy days by cruise ship from 
New York or New Orleans! No 
passport is needed! 


It's INEXPENSIVE! Even at 

such famous luxury hotels as 
the Jaragua, Hamaca, and Montaifia, 
fates are surprisingly reasonable! 
(And there's no “exchange prob- 
lem’’— U.S. and Dominican money 
is alike in appearance and value!) 


It’s FUN! You'll have the 

travel-time of your life in the 
Dominican Republic! See your 
Travel Agent soon, and get full 
information—or write to: 


Dominican Republic Tourist Office 


Dept. L 
P. O. Box 1393, Grand Central Station 
New York 17, N. Y. 
or P. O. Box 382, Washington 4, D. C. 
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Dodge brothers, the crap game in 
which Walter Briggs pulled out of 
his pocket $10,000 in cash and laid 
it on the table to cover one roll of 
the dice; the terrapin that used to be 
delivered alive in the kitchen every 
morning; the visits of Teddy Roose- 
velt, Woodrow Wilson, Marshal 
Foch and Calvin Coolidge. Foch 
kept the mayor of Detroit waiting 
while he kissed Mike on both cheeks 
and talked with him about the war. 
Mike had served in one of the Mar- 
shal’s favorite American regiments. 
Mike did not find Coolidge silent. 
“I met this reddish-haired man and 
we talked about fishing and he did 
most of the talking,”’ he says. “‘Aft- 
erwards, I was quite surprised when 
I learned that he was President 
Coolidge.” 

Mike is a discreet man who does 
not criticize, but he, as well as most 
of the older members, feels that the 
big downtown social clubs in Amer- 
ica never quite regained the flair and 
warmth that they lost in 1929. 
Younger people at the D.A.C. no- 
tice a big change even since World 
War II. 

The automobile that built the 
D.A.C. has now moved the homes 
of its members away from _ the 
city. The business executives of De- 
troit no longer live in nearby Indian 
Village as they did in 1915. They 
have new houses in the distant reaches 
of Grosse Pointe, Birmingham and 


Bloomfield Hills. Dropping in at the 
club after dinner requires a long, 
tiresome journey. It is much easier 
to sit in the family living room and 
watch J Love Lucy. 

“But the saddest thing of all is 
that the young kids today don’t 
come to the club like we did,” says 
Sally Stritch Bolton, daughter of a 
D.A.C. member and wife of an- 
other one. ““When I was sixteen, and 
that’s not too many years ago, a 
Friday evening at the D.A.C. was 
a big thing in my life. We came here 
after the movies, all dressed up in 
our best fluffy gowns, and we danced 
in the main dining room and we al- 
ways had the same thing to eat—a 
chicken sandwich and orangeade. If 
the boy had signed his father’s name 
to too many checks that month, we 
had an order of hard rolls and but- 
ter and a glass of water. It was won- 
derful. Sometimes, after we danced, 
we went upstairs to the gym and 
fooled around with a basketball. The 
lovely atmosphere, the people around 
us in evening clothes, the music—it 
gave us something Ill never forget. 
What do the kids today do on a 
Friday night? They wear dungarees 
and if they go to a drive-in for a 
hamburger, it’s a big deal. They’re 
missing so much. I| hope things will 
be different when my children are 
teen-agers. I hope my kids will have 
some of the nice life I’ve had at 


the D.A.C.” 


THE END 





EUROPE’S NEWEST 
CAPITAL 

Continued from Page 25 
Headquarters of the High Commis- 
sion, and the polo field supports a 
monstrous six-story office building 
for the American staff. It is built on 
stilts to keep the staff dry if the 
Rhine overflows—which, to the 
deep chagrin of the architect, it 
hasn’t done since the monstrosity 
was built. 

A couple of 
stream we passed Bad Godesberg, 
Bonn’s twin town which now houses 
half the foreign diplomats and 
many German officials as well. Be- 
tween it and Bonn, when I first ar- 
rived, stretched seven miles of or- 
chards and farms. Today scarcely 
an acre remains undeveloped. One 
of the larger orchards has been con- 
verted into the famous American 
Community variously known as the 
Gilded Ghetto, Hollywood-on-the- 
Rhine, or Little America. The Ger- 
man post office sedately calls it Plit- 


miles down the 


tersdorf. 
The community was originally 
built exclusively for four hundred 
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and fifty American families, com- 
plete with shopping center, church 
and club; but with the drastic reduc- 
tion of staff that has since taken 
place, many of the apartments have 
been turned over to the Germans. 
Recently a foreign Ambassador was 
asked if he would like to join the 
club but declined, explaining that it 
might embarrass his butler, who was 
already a member. 

The house of the Deputy High 
Commissioner somehow got turned 
around while building, so that the 
kitchen help enjoy an unsurpassed 
view of the Rhine and the Seven 
Hills beyond, while the front of the 


house looks out on the backyards of 


one of Bad Godesberg’s least attrac- 
tive suburbs. Officially designated as 
44 Turmstrasse, the house is generally 
referred to as “Backing am Rhine.” 

Many foreigners and German offi- 
cials who have been unable to find 
quarters in Bad Godesberg or Bonn 
have settled in Cologne, fifteen miles 
down the river. It is connected with 
Bonn by Germany’s first Autobahn, 
built not by Chancellor Hitler but by 
Chancellor Adenauer, when he was 
Lord Mayor of Cologne. It lacks the 
grassy center strip of Hitler’s model 
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autobahn and, with due respect to 
Adenauer’s superiority in other 
fields, it is a good deal more danger- 
ous; which explains why Bad Godes- 
berg diplomats don’t like dining 
with Cologne diplomats and vice 
versa on foggy or icy nights. 

Of the many fine old villas which 
used to line the banks of the Rhine 
at Bonn, only two survive more or 
less undamaged: Villa Hammer- 
schmidt, now the President’s Resi- 
dence, and Palais Schaumburg, 
Adenauer’s chancellery or official 
residence and office. President Heuss, 
the wise, jolly old Swabian widower, 
complains that he rattles around in 
the big house, but he is quick to point 
out that it’s like a bungalow com- 
pared to some residences of chiefs of 
state, pictures of which his Ambas- 
sadors have sent him from abroad. 
““We can’t even fit all the foreign 
mission chiefs into the dining room,” 
he says. ““We have to have them in 
two shifts.” 

At the Palais Schaumburg, next 
door to the President’s Residence, 
Chancellor Adenauer has had a good 
many excitements since he made it 
the nerve center of all Germany. The 
big, sprawling white palace had 
played a role in European politics 
long before Adenauer moved in. Its 
original owner and builder was 
Princess Victoria, a sister of Ger- 
many’s last Kaiser, William II. Vic- 
toria was the favorite granddaughter 
of Queen Victoria of England and 
when the young Princess fell in love 
with Prince Alexander von Batten- 
berg Furst von Bulgarien (now 
changed to Mountbatten) Queen 
Victoria did her best to encourage 
the match. However, her cousin 
Czar Alexander III of Russia—ob- 
jected violently on the ground that 
there were enough Germans on 
Balkan thrones, an area he con- 
sidered his private back yard. At the 
time, Chancellor Bismarck was 
having sufficient trouble with his 
Western neighbors and was anxious 
to appease his Eastern ones, so he 
sided with the Czar and despite all 
Queen Victoria could do, the ro- 
mance was broken off. 

Princess Victoria later married a 
Prince Schaumburg—Adolf Prinz 
zu Schaumburg-Lippe—and_ they 
settled in Bonn where she built the 
present palace. 

Like the original owner of the 
palace, Adenauer has managed to 
become a bone of contention be- 
tween Russia and the West. 


Though Bonn lacks theaters and 
night clubs, there is one thing of 
which it is inordinately proud: its 
Beethoven House where, according 
to the plaque on the door, Beethoven 
was born. Once in 1949 Senator 


Green of Rhode Island, who had 
studied at Bonn University in the 
"90's, visited us. Naturally, I sug- 
gested he see the Beethoven House. 
The Senator smiled and said he was 
delighted that they'd finally gotten 
a house for Beethoven. In 1892, he 
explained, there had been consider- 
able agitation to establish such a 
house since it was a fact that Bee- 
thoven had been born in Bonn. A 
subscription had been raised and a 
committee appointed to buy the 
most likely and suitable building. 
The choice had eventually narrowed 
down to three or four but no final 
selection had been made when he 
left Bonn a year later. “‘I’m glad they 
settled on one at last,” the Senator 
concluded. 

Bonn may lack some of the cul- 
tural amenities of Berlin or Munich 
or Hamburg, yet it can provide all 
the sports facilities one could ask. 
There is stag and boar shooting in 
the Eifel Mountains a few minutes 
from the Bundeshaus. | have shot 
partridge and hare within sight of 
the chancellery, and John J. Mc- 
Cloy, the former American High 
Commissioner, has caught trout in 
just about every stream in the neigh- 
borhood. Tennis, rowing and riding 
to hounds are available. 

One of the original criticisms of 
Bonn—its deplorable climate—has 
turned out to be true. Lying in a low 
damp plain it not only gets more 
rain than anyone needs but the 
atmosphere is depressing. It takes 
only three or four days in Bonn be- 
fore a deep drowsiness sets in. The 
diplomats, who are inclined to hy- 
pochondria anyway, are especially 
vulnerable, and the “Diplomatic 
Doctor” of Bad Godesberg, Hans 
Noll, remains busy keeping them on 
their feet. 


In the six years since Bonn be- 
came Germany’s capital, it has been 
transformed from a provincial town 
into a bustling, cosmopolitan com- 
munity. Today limousines flying the 
colors of nearly fifty nations slide 
noiselessly through the narrow 
streets. Japanese ladies in kimonos, 
Indians in saris, Arabs in flowing 
robes, even African chieftains in 
scant native costumes meander cas- 
ually among the crows in the 
Market Square, attracting no more 
attention than the austere black- 
robed professors of the university 
did seven years ago. 

New hotels have been built and 
old ones refurbished—not without 
occasional incidents. When the late 
Prime Minister de Gasperi of Italy 
arrived for his first visit, rooms had 
been reserved at what was then one 
of Cologne’s best hotels. Just before 
going to the station to meet him, 
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Protocol Chief von Herwarth stopped 
by to inspect the suite. His eye lit on 
the shabby, scuffed woodwork around 
the doors but, since it was too late to 
do anything about it, he said noth- 
ing. However, the alert proprietor 
had followed von Herwarth’s gaze, 
and by the time de Gasperi arrived 
the woodwork was like new. But the 
odor of fresh paint was so strong 
that the Prime Minister had to be 
moved to other quarters. 

Today there are a number of good 
hotels for visitors: The Bergischer 
Hof in Bonn, and the Dreesen, once 
Hitler’s favorite, in Bad Godesberg. 
Or if you like old-world atmos- 
phere, a charming host and not 
too much running water, there is 
the old Schaumburger Hof, where 
Herr Mundorf is the host. His fam- 
ily has run the place for over three 
hundred years. 

A score of recently completed 
building projects now house govern- 
ment officials and deputies of the 
Bundestag. But the transformation 
of Bonn was neither quick nor easy. 
Often in the early days, the ill- 
housed, lonely Bundestag deputies 
threatened to reverse their decision 
and move the capital to some city 
where they could at least see a new 
movie occasionally. And the Bon- 
ners and Bad Godesbergers would 
have been delighted. A town council- 
man of Bad Godesberg who was 
also a skilled cabinetworker gave 
me the reason for this feeling one 
day while he was repairing some of 
my furniture. 

“You newcomers want every- 
thing in a hurry. We like to take 
things a bit easier. Before, when we 
built a new sewer, we liked to think 
about it for ten years before we even 
started. You people want it all fin- 
ished in ten days.” 

Herr Hopmann, 
Godesberg, was a harassed and be- 
wildered official when I first knew 
him. Not just the town’s sewers but 
its streets, its schools—its whole 
plant—had to be enlarged for the 
new arrivals. However, Herr Hop- 
mann grew with his town. Today, at 
every big diplomatic reception, in 
elegant black coat and striped trou- 
sers, he mingles easily with the top 
diplomats of the world, and he seems 
to enjoy it. But when we reminisce 
about the early days he shakes his 
bald head and groans. 

Yet Bonn is still no big city: phys- 
ically and architecturally it is still a 
small town. It has few big buildings; 
shepherds still drive their flocks past 
the Bundestag office building, crack- 
ing their whips so loudly that you 
might mistake the sounds for trucks 
back-firing. 

Inevitably, the tone and atmos- 
phere of a community reflects the 
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character of the people who live in 
it. If you suddenly gather together 
high-powered politicians, statesmen 
and diplomats—and their often more 
high-powered wives—you are bound 
to end up with a lively, bustling 
wide-awake community. And that 
is what has happened to Bonn. There 
still are some “‘old retired officials in 
the evening of their lives,’ but the 
pace is being set by the newcomers. 

Who are these newcomers? At the 
top, dominating them all, is the 
austere, aloof old man—Adenauer 
who, for all his severity can be as 
relaxed and witty as any. There's 
the bubbling, roly-poly little labor 
leader Ollenhauer, the leader of the 
Socialist opposition. He can be se- 
vere, too, but he prefers to work with 
laughter. There’s the young, highly 
cultivated, earnest Heinrich von 
Brentano, perhaps Germany’s next 
Foreign Minister. If you care to phi- 
losophize in Latin, discuss food and 


wine in French, or decry the state of 


the world in German, there’s Pro- 
fessor Schmid, generally known as 
Carlo, who needs a three-hundred- 
pound body to house his immense 
wit, charm and brain. Or there’s the 
tough ex-communist Herbert Wehner, 
who growls and sucks on his pipe 
angrily when you meet him, only to 
blossom out a moment later into a 
genial wit with a wry, friendly smile. 

At the Parliamentary Club where 
foreigners are often received you'll 
find the hostess, Countess Werthern, 
a vivacious lady who plays squash 
to keep in trim for pouring tea. She 
can charm foreign Parliamentarians 
in half a dozen languages, or if, as 
Senator Alexander Wiley sometimes 
prefers, you want to sing old German 
lieder, she'll gladly help you through 
the more difficult passages. 

Social life is by no means confined 
to the members of the government 
and Bundestag. Bonn, like Washing- 
ton, has become a beehive of lobbies. 
Bankers’ associations, labor unions, 
insurance companies and chambers 
of commerce lost no time acquiring 
luxurious houses and hiring distin- 
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guished-looking gentlemen to rep- 
resent their interests. Around them 
has grown up an entirely new so- 
ciety. They bring together the 
lonely deputies and equally lonely 
government secretaries at cocktail 
parties or dinners where one may 
discuss business without appearing 
to do so. As one deputy told me re- 
cently, ““Half the private bills intro- 
duced into the Bundestag today were 
born at yesterday's cocktail party.” 
Yet I often wonder whether the 
deputies and officials don’t look 
back to the good old days when there 
were fewer official dinners and cock- 
tail parties. 


Bonn has had the rare distinction 
of having two chiefs of protocol at 
the same time because German 
sovereignty—and the ceremony that 
goes with it—is divided between the 
Federal Government and the Allied 
High Commission. The High Com- 
mission, if moribund politically, has 
been very active socially until re- 
cently. The High Commission pro- 
tocol chief was Bill Schott, an 
American who looks thirty though 
he has served in Germany under 
every chief of state from Kaiser 
William II through Hitler to Chan- 
cellor Adenauer and President Heuss. 
He and his German counterpart, 
Jonny von Herwarth, have effec- 
tively routed any doldrums that 
might have existed on the Rhine. 


Von Herwarth, like many of 


Bonn’s institutions, is unique. Gov- 
ernments generally select their pro- 
tocol chiefs from the richest, dandi- 
est and usually dumbest candidates. 
Jonny (his real name is Hans) is 
forceful, very bright, and impecuni- 
ous. Having spent many years in 
Moscow he knows only too well how 
disgruntled a bored diplomat can be- 
come and how jaundiced a report he 
can write about the government 
which bores him. Faced with the job 
of making a crowd of blasé diplo- 
mats happy in a provincial town 
without cultural amenities of its 
own, Von Herwarth set about or- 
ganizing his own amusements: For 
the sportsmen he arranged shooting; 
for the more effete, a diplomatic 
club, The Redoute, resurrected from 
the ruins of a French Occupation 
club; concerts, fashion shows, ex- 
cursions, and an endless series of 
wine-tasting parties at the leading 
Rhine and Moselle vineyards. 

Just before High Commissioner 
McCloy left Germany he gave a 
Fourth of July reception on the 
grounds of the schloss Mehlem 
Aue. The lawns of the schloss stretch 
down through groves of elms to the 
banks of the Rhine where a busy 
ferry crosses from K6nigswinter. 


McCloy had invited all the impor- 
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It produces some delightfully dry, smooth and delicate wines — and 
others that are semi-sweet and rich in traditional flavor and aromatic 
beauty. Sauvignon Blanc is another. Its wines are full-bodied, golden 
and with rich, spicy fragrance 

WHITE PINOTS — Pinot Blanc, Pinot Chardonnay and Pinot de la 
Loire are the principal producers of California's white Pinots. In- 
dividually, the wines vary in subtlety but all are smooth and round, 
rich in bouquet and finesse. 

TRAMINER —a white table wine grape produces wine distinguished 
by a spicy, gay, fruity flavor that offers special pleasure to the palate, 


Wine Advisory Board, 717 Market St., San Francisco 3, California 
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"It’s Daddy! Long Distance!” 





A regular call from Dad when he’s away 
is an exciting event at both ends of the line. 
Why not try it the next time you’re out of town 
on business? You'll find it pays heart-warming 


dividends in happiness 






and peace of mind. 






The service is quick. 





And the cost is small. 

























LONG DISTANCE 
RATES ARE LOW 








Here are some examples: 


Cleveland to Pittsburgh .. .45¢ 
New York to Boston ......55¢ 
Chicago to Atlanta...... $1.05 
Philadelphia to Miami ..$1.35 


Los Angeles to 

Washington, D.C. ....$2.00 
These are the Station-to-Station rates 
for the first three minutes, after 6 o’clock 


every night and all day Sunday. They 
do not include the federal excise tax. 


Call by Number. 
It’s Twice as Fast. 
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Bell Telephone System 
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tant officials, deputies and diplo- 
mats of Bonn as well as the Amer- 
ican colony. And they all came in 
their Sunday best. 

Attracted by the crowd and the 
music of an orchestra hidden among 
the shrubbery, some of the ferrymen 
slipped up to the bar between trips, 
took a nip and ducked back to their 
work. Then they told some of the 
ferry passengers that McCloy was 
holding open house. So, many of the 
passengers trotted up from the land- 
ing and swarmed over the lawn. Soon 
the news spread to the endless stream 
of Rhine barges. One by one the 
huge boats cast anchor offshore and 
the crews rowed ashore to join the 
party. 

The fact that their clothing con- 
trasted oddly with cutaways and 





striped pants didn’t bother the barge- 
men. Nor did it bother them when 
the waiters were unable to keep up 
with the demand for drinks. They 
simply reached over the bar for bot- 
tles, took a few swigs and, in case 
the bar might be crowded when they 
wanted another, stuffed the bottles 
in their pockets. 

This was a cosmopolitan gather- 
ing rare in any capital: Germany’s 
highest officials, diplomats repre- 
senting the governments of the free 
world, workers and peasants of the 
Bonn valley, and bargemen from 
Holland, Belgium, Switzerland and 
Francé—all rubbing shoulders on 
the banks of the Rhine, guests of 
that ““odd European state’’—Amer- 
ica. As a world capital, Bonn had 
arrived. THE END 





COMING 


NE 


NT MONTH 


A mother who survived fear and starvation 


during the siege of Jerusalem tells 


her own story of the dramatic rebirth of Israel. 


LAND OF THE BIBLE, by Joan Comay 


The land of hard money and old-time frontier tolerance 
is the last bulwark of 19th Century life. 
NEVADA—HEIR TO THE WILD WEST, by Lucius Beebe 


An island which long has slumbered 


in the Caribbean sun awakens at last to the beauty 
and tropical lures she has for travelers. 


PUERTO RICO, U.S.A., by William Krauss 


The conclusion of a three-part series about the lives, 
ambitions and accomplishments of women in today’s world. 


WORLD OF WOMEN—Part III, Text by Roger Angell; 


Photographs by Magnum Photos, Inc. 


As old as written history, as vital and diversified 
as human personalities, bread is still the staff of life. 


BREAK BREAD WITH THE WORLD, by Silas Spitzer 


The space ship Archimedes stands by to project you 
to the Moon. You may browse around Pasteur City, ride the 
monorail over the lunar landscape by earthlight. 


WEEK END ON THE MOON, by Arthur C. Clarke 


The dogs are in the spotlight, 


but to the people concerned, the Westminster Kennel Club Show 
is the next thing to blood, sweat and tears. 


TOP DOG SHOW, by Roger Angell 


The ancient Portuguese colony of Macao, 
in the shadow of Red China, enjoys a carefree and exotic 


life on the thin fringe of legality. 


THE WICKEDEST CITY, by Christopher Rand 


Plus: Clifton Fadiman’s Party of One; Abraham Lincoln’s Teacher, by 
Homer Croy; Cannes—Bargain Paradise, by David Dodge; A Quick Course 
in French—first of an authoritative series on languages, by Mario Pei; and 
many other rewarding and enduring features—in your February HOLiDay. 


DON’T MISS NEXT MONTH'S HOLIDAY! 


JANUARY 
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DON’T BE 
VAGUE... 


FOR THE ORIGINAL GENTLENESS AND 
FLAVOUR THAT MADE SCOTCH FAMOUS 


FOUNDED IN 1627 


BLENDED SCOTS WHISKY. 86.8 PROOF + RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTD.. N. Y. 
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Fast, new 21-ft. Cobra, 
priced from $4320. 


Ne 
1955 Chris-Cra 


Now Sea. Shifty 








Husky new 18’ Sea Skiff offers speeds up to 25 m.p.h., is 
priced from $2290. 22’ and 26’ models also available 





New 30’ Sea Skiff Cruiser, sleeps 2. Twin screws optional, 
speeds to 27 m.p.h., priced from $7990. Also 35’ model. 


| ene are just a few of the exciting new Chris-Craft 
you the greatest advances ever: new styling, new 
ance and new low prices! 


Everything's new — Freedom Fleet of Runabouts, 
and Yachts; Sea Skiffs; Boat Kits; Outboard Cruisers; 


Boat Trailers. Prices range from $49 to $49,000. 


For the boating buy of a lifetime, visit your Chris-Craft Dealer and 


order a 1955 Chris-Craft today! 


Prices quoted f.o.b 


Paree: 
motor 


New 20’ Gay 
roomy cockpit, 
compartment, 2 berths 
— only $1099. Also 16’ 
Express at $699. 


factory, subject to change without notice. 
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speeds to 


. 
Beautiful new 27’ Chris-Craft Express Cruiser. Twin screws optional, 


34 m.p.h., priced from $6080. Other 1955 Express models: 23’ to 42’, from $3850. 





Take command of the sleek new 1955 Chris-Craft 34’ Capitan — sleeps 4 comfortably, 
provides speeds up to 29 m.p.h.— priced from $14,260. See your dealer for data. 





Sheer luxury afloat! The magnificent new Chris-Craft 53’ Constellation with spacious 
flush deck and sumptuous interiors, speeds up to 29 m.p.h. Priced from $42,860. 


Nour Boat Kitt 





Speedy new 14’ Barracuda Sports Runabout. 
Kit, $225. Other Chris-Craft Kits, 8’ to 21’. 


Assemble this 14’ Dolphin Kit yourself, $139. 
It’s easy with precut parts and instructions! 


Chios + 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC, MICH. 


MOTOR BOATS MARINE ENGINES BOAT KITS 
SEA SKIFFS OUTBOARD CRUISERS TRAILERS 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 


for 1955. They bring 
power, new perform- 


Sportsmen, Cruisers 
Marine Engines; and 







Powerful, dependable, econom- 
ical' Choose from 60 to 190 
h.p. — 47 different models! 
Capacities from 300 thru 2200- 

lb. Assures a safe, smooth ride. 
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